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Sparks 


Army trucks for civilians? See 
story on page 35. 
* ~ 


About 20,000 of the 75,000 new 
cars remaining in the stockpile are 
demonstrators and company cars. 

* * * 


OPA plans to make additional 
cuts in new-car rationing quotas 
for rest of 1943 to spread vehicles 
in 1943. 


* * * 


Poorer Gas 

Conceding government errors in 
handling the gasoline problem, 
OWI last week warned civilians to 
expect less—-and poorer — motor 
fuel from now on. 

Civilians now are getting only 
1,200,000 barrels of gasoline daily, 
OWI said, compared with 1,700,000 
barrels in 1941. 

. 


‘In? or ‘Out’? 

WPB’s announced consideration 
of a freeze of postwar production 
in the 1942-model status, for several 
months after peace, won’t affect 
the auto industry since all factories 
long since have announced they 
will resume manufacture of ’42 
cars to speed reconversion. 

Only effect of such a freeze, 
automotive - wise, might be to 
“freeze out” anticipated newcom- 
ers in the field. 

* 


* #*# 


* #* 


Ford’s Citation 

Chicago’s Executives Club last 
week presented a citation to Henry 
Ford as a “devoted disciple of the 
American system of free enter- 
prise.” Grandson Henry Ford II 
accepted on behalf of the Ford 
company founder. 

Harvey Campbell, executive vice- 
president of Detroit Board of 
Commerce, speaking as an individ- 
ual at the club’s luncheon, charged 
that union stewards are forcing 
war workers to “slow down, make 
the war last.” 

* 


Nuff Said! 

President Roosevelt last week 
denied senatorial charges that a 
disproportionate amount of U. S. 
oil is being used in the war while 
other Allied refineries remain be- 
low capacity. 

Also burst the charge that 30,000 
civilian trucks a year were being 
shipped to Australia, Roosevelt 
declaring that only 21,000 trucks 
had been sent in 2% years—half 
of which were given the Australian 
Army and the other half used for 
carrying war supplies. 
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Like a pestilence that breaks out in a small 
way in many widely separated spots and soon 
reaches the proportions of epidemic, the crack- 
up of our motor transport system has been 
under way for months—not noticeable to the 
man on the street since for-hire trucks are 
still carrying war cargoes—rush shipments 
are still being handled even though not always 
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Sloan Cites Need 


For Materials to 


Plan for Postwar 
Small Amount Would 


Speed Reconversion, 
Create Jobs, He Avers 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 


DETROIT.—Pleading for a 
realistic approach to postwar 
problems, Alfred P. Sloan jr., 
chairman of General Motors, 


last week called on govern- 
ment leaders to 
assign to industry 
“material for re- 
search and engi- 
neering develop- 
ment in those in- 
stances where it 
would not detract 
from the war ef- 
fort” to “help 
speed up the in- 
troduction of new 
designs of exist- 
Alfred P. Sloan ing things as well 
as new things.” 

“The amount of material re- 
quired for this purpose would be 
negligible in relation to the 
total,” Sloan averred. 

In his address before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, Sloan de- 
clared that temporary government 
controls will be necessary in the 
immediate postwar period to avert 
inflation. More than 1,000 leaders 
in the auto industry attended the 
luncheon meeting. 


Sloan said we should approach 
our postwar problems in concrete 
terms, not in generalities. 

“There are two approaches,” he 
said. “One is stratosphere plan- 


(Continued on Page 10, Col. 1) 





Gas Card Values 
Cut to 3 Gallons 
For Far West 


WASHINGTON.—Citing growing 
military requirements as the rea- 
son, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion last week reduced the value 
of all A, B and C gasoline ration 
coupons in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states from four 
to three gallons. 

Thus, the A coupons in the Far 
West were brought down in face 
value to the same point as those in 
the Midwest and the East, although 
because of different expiration 
dates, the actual amount of the A 
ration in the Eatsern states is only 
two gallons a week, as compared | 

(See GASOLINE, Page 10, Col. 5) 









NOW IT CAN BE SHOWN. Lieut. (j.g.) T. A. Johnston here demonstrates | 
the operation of the gyro flux gate compass—the second new compass to have 
nvented in more than 4,500 years—at the Philadelphia division of Bendix 
where it is in production for the Army and Navy. 


been 
Aviation oe 
transmitter is 


on the center of the ‘“‘fusilage.’”’ 


By Jack Weed 
Truck Editor 

DETROIT.—According to leading 
motor carriers and cartage men 
from coast to coast, the crackup 
of our most important truck trans- 
portation system is already here. 

Despite all the pleas and warn- 
ings given Washington, it is re- 
vealed in a cross-section survey of 
the country by Automotive News 
that already our 


25 percent and that this loss in 


moving vital freight and foodstuffs | 


is constantly increasing. 
The crackup is no less severe 
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so fast—and no great number of motor car- 
riers have stopped operation. 

But to students of transportation—men 
who know the signs of eventual collapse—the 
disintegration of America’s highly-efficient 
over-road transportation is well on its way and 
is already affecting the movement of most 
highly essential freight. 

Although still carrying on in hope of relief 
it becomes too late, 
America’s common carriers are steadily going 
broke, because for months their cost of opera- 
tion due to high maintenance costs has been 
in excess of their earnings. 

Trucks on the deadline have risen from 


thousands of 


shown at upper left, on the tail of the plane; the amplifier 
The master indicator is shown on the 
plane’s ‘‘nose’’ and a secondary indicator on the wing at left. 


Motor Carriers Report 25% 


Of Cargo Vehicles Tied Up 


Transportation Is Cracking Up . . . Another “Too Late’ 


EARLY a year ago, AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
“The Hour Has Struck—<Auto- 
motive Deadline Perils Nation.” 

Today, AUTOMOTIVE NEwS sorrowfully re- 
ports that the anticipated has happened—our 
motor transportation . has cracked up. 

x * 


25 percent. 


many companies. 
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an average of from 5 to 6 percent to over 


Embargoes on inter-line exchange and low 
rate freight has already become necessary for 


Docks are piled with freight that only a 
few months ago would have been expedited in 


over-night shipments. . 


With interested 


problems will be 


government men and the 


leading truckers of the nation meeting in 
assembly at the ATA convention in Chicago 
this week, it is hoped that a solution to these 


found before we face a 


national catastrophe—the total collapse of 


fier?” 
of A 


re 


The compass | 


because it has been a continual 
process of breakdown, instead of | 
a sudden collapse. Before any 
relief can be given the carriers 
by government agencies, the 
breakdown will become much 
worse and may even assume the 
proportions of a total collapse, 
state leading truckers. 


Reasons for the chaotic state 
among carriers—upon whom the) 
military must depend for the over- | 
night movement of critical war 
goods and upon whom the country 
must depend for much of its food- 
stuffs—are excessive costs with 





frozen earnings, manpower short- 


‘age, replacement parts shortages, 
|excessive tire costs and lack of 
j|new rolling stock to _ replace 


|equipment that has been kept in 
service thousands of miles beyond 
the wearout stage. 

| According to those operators not 
|afraid to talk, the financial status 
of the carriers is extremely critical, 
since they have been operating at 


our motor transportation. 


| the 





Dealer War-Surplus Plan 
Gains Support in Congress 


Monopoly Move 
Denied by NADA 


ATAM, Other Groups 
Indorse Idea of All 
Sales Under One Tent 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. — Further 
progress on plans to obtain 
an even flow of surplus war 
goods through established 


trade channels at war’s end, 
was reported here last week by 
various committees of the automo- 
tive industry. 

Five committees, three from the 
National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
one from Automotive Trade Assn. 
Managers, and one from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, met separately and collec- 
tively to consider the problem from 
the automotive angle. 

The NADA and ATAM com- 
mittees indorsed the _ general 
recommendations of the NADA’s 
postwar planning committee, pre- 
sented on Sept. 27 to the House 
Small Business committee, and 
discussed further details. 

The general approach of the 
NADA postwar planning committee 
has been to present a program of 
benefit to all business lines in which 

interests of the automotive 
(Continued on Page 47, Col. 1) 


NADA to Hold 
Convention in 


Detroit Jan. 21 


WASHINGTON. —A_ convention 
of the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn. will be held in Detroit 
Jan. 21 and 22. It will be the first 
convention in two years since the 
1942 convention was called off be- 
cause Of transportation difficulties. 

That decision to meet in Detroit 
this year was reached here Friday 
by the NADA executive committee 
following several days’ considera- 
tion of the propriety of such a 
gathering at this time and a 
search for an available spot to hold 
the meeting. 

The Statler hotel will house 
convention. 
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(Continued on Page 42, Col. 4) 





(See CONFAB, Page 6, Col. 5) 








SPEEDING PRODUCTION of Ford’s 8-cylinder V-type tank engine is the 


fact that the engine is made = 


Ford Lincoln plant in Detroit adds 


of sub-assembly units. 


Here a worker at the 


the accessory drive assembly to the 


cylinder block and crankshaft. This pre-assembled unit drives the fan, magneto, 


water and oil pump, fan and 
assemblies like this make service in 


Lincoln Offers 


generator. 


Centralization of parts in sub- 
the field of combat a simple matter. 


Program 


For Renegotiation Revision 


WASHINGTON. — Stating that 
the renegotiation law had been 
turned into an entirely different 
restriction from that intended by 
Congress, J. F. Lincoln, president 
of Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
offered a program for revision to 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last week. 

Lincoln, whose employes are 
producing at an astounding rate 


Airframe Ruling 
Protested by 


Auto Center 


DETROIT.—The Regional War 
Labor Board predicted last week 
that chaos for a majority of the 
thousand Michigan concerns work- 
ing On airplanes and airplane parts 
would result unless the National 
WLB changed its recent decision 
to settle in Washington all velun- 
tary applications in disputes in- 
volving wage issues in the air- 
frame industry. 


NWLB was asked to eliminate 
from its definition of airframe in- 
dustry all Michigan plants which 
prior to the war were an integral 
part of the automotive industry. 


The present procedure will cause 

eat confusion in wage rates in 

ichigan, said John L. Lovett, in- 
dustry member of the regional 
board, who pointed out that nearly 
1,000 firms in the state were mak- 
ing some part of what are called 
airframes. 


“Only one or two of these are 
exclusively engaged in making air- 
frames in peacetime,” Lovett said. 
“The others make autos, furniture 
and accessories of all kinds. To 
put them all under a national air- 
frame panel can result only in 
wage chaos in this state.” 


It was pointed out that con- 
ditions in the airframe industry in 
Michigan never had been related 
to those in aircraft plants in other 
parts of the country. As defined by 
the NWLB, the airframe industry 
includes such plants as_ Ford, 
Briggs, Chrysler, Hudson, Murry 
and other large war goods pro- 
ducers in this area. 
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OERLIKON GUN production wins third Navy star for Pontiac. 





under a system of incentive and 
profit-sharing wages, said that 
the law penalized the efficient 
manufacturer and thereby in- 
creased the number of men 
needed for production. 

“Hence we are now drafting 
fathers,” Lincoln said. 

The operation of the law also 
has put the power of taxation by 
direction, without reference to 
Congress or the courts, into the 
hands of five men, Lincoln as- 
serted. 

In suggestions for revision, Lin- 
coln urged Congress to provide 
recourse to the courts, provide that 
proceedings be a matter of public 
record and that the company’s 
statement to the Treasury be the 
information used in determining 
additional assessment. 

A known lawful formula must 
be used, Lincoln said, and the 
formula must give more profit to 
efficient producers. 

Other suggestions were that re- 
negotiation be after taxes, that 
renegotiation be applied to as few 
companies as possible, and the 
commercial products whose prewar 
price was controlled by competi- 
tion be free from renegotiation 
provided they have not been in- 
creased in price beyond actual in- 
creases in labor and material. 


Wilson’s Pay 
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Production in High Gear... 
Revolutionary Compass 


Revealed by Bendix 


PHILADELPHIA.—A revolution- 
ary type of compass, which is 
enabling United Nations’ fliers to 
“put the finger” on bombing 
objectives and to return home un- 
erringly, is in production at the 
Philadelphia division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., it was revealed 
here last week by Charles Marcus, 
vice president in charge of 
engineering. 

Production of these instru- 
ments, which lead Allied fliers 
directly over their targets, tell 
them how high they are, their 
speed and other data which make 
possible the coldly precise bomb- 
ing of military objectives, hit a 
peak last month of 175,000 units 
at the Philadelphia plant. 

At this rate, this world’s largest 
aircraft instrument plant could in 
one year equip more than 100,000 
planes with 21 instruments each, 
company officials said. 

As a mater of fact, more air- 
craft instruments are shipped each 
six hours for this one plant than 
were produced by the entire air- 
craft industry in one month before 
1940—the first year of the defense 
program, they add, and the plant 
will ship more instruments this 
year than were turned out in the 
world in all of the years prior 
to 1940. 

Developed in the research labora- 


Auto Industry’s 
War Output at 
10 Billion a Year 


DETROIT.—The automotive in- 
dustry’s ever-swelling river of war 
production, now nearly to the 10 
billion dollar a year stage, is 
charted in the 1943 edition of 
Automobile Facts and Figures, the 
yearbook of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn., issued last week. 

“The annual production rate in 
the industry is now double the 
output of civilian goods in the 
best peacetime year,” the pub- 
lication says, “and the peak has 
not yet been reached.” 

Automobile Facts and Figures in 
its twenty-fifth annual edition, re- 
veals that there are 1,038 automo- 
bile plants from coast to coast en- 
gaged in war work, of which 316 
are in Michigan, 150 in Ohio, 98 
in Illinois, 92 in New York and 84 
in Indiana. 


’ 


Tops Auto List 


With $276,433 for *41 


WASHINGTON. — Topping the 
auto salary list in the calendar 
year 1941 or fiscal year ended in 
1942 was Charles E. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. president, with 
$276,433.94. Next were the late 
Edsel B. Ford, president of Ford 
Motor Co., with $234,757.13, and 
Charles E. Sorensen, a Ford vice- 
president and director, with $220,- 
004.96. 

The list of incomes above $75,000 
was made public last week by 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau jr., as 
required by law. Louis B. Mayer, 
movie producer, headed the general 
list with $949,765.84. 

E. G. Grace, president of Bethle- 





Satisfactory 


production of the Oerlikon 20 mm. anti-alreraft cannon has brought the third 


star (awarded at six-month intervals) 


roducer of these 
left to right) P. 
Lieut. E. 
plant superintendent. 


uns for the Navy. 


to Pontiac Motor Division, largest 


Here, displaying the new pennant are 
- MacGregor, executive assistant to the general manager; 
. Straus, Navy officer in charge, and William Kelley, Oerlikon 


hem Steel Co., was third on the 
list with $537,724. 

Included in the $200,000 bracket 
were H. F. Vickers, of Vicker, Inc., 
$212,433.61, and five General Motors 
executives, Albert Bradley, $208,643; 
Charles F. Kettering, $200,717; 
Donaldson Brown, $200,706; John 
T. Smith, $200,602, and Alfred P. 
Sloan jr., $200,550. 

Others on the list included: 

Chrysler Corp.—B. E. Hutchin- 
son, $90,900; K. T. Keller, $100,950, 
and F. M. Zeder, $85,450; Evans 
Products Co.—E. S. Evans, $100,- 
304; Ex-Cell-O Corp.—Phil Huber, 
$154,900. 

Ford Motor Co—B. J. Craig, 
$116,081, P. E. Martin, $82,983, and 
A. M. Wibel, $101,050. 

General Motors— Thomas P. 
Archer, $79,398; Elmer G. Biechler, 
$79,134; Ernest R. Breech, $77,153; 
Marvin E. Coyle, $187,662; Harlow 
H. Curtice, $147,770; Nicholas 
Dreystadt, $86,205; Harley J. Earl, 
$96,762; Ronald K. Evans, $105,114; 
Alfred J. Fisher, $101,358; Edward 
F. Fisher, $144,760; Lawrence P. 
Fisher, $152,330; William A. Fisher, 
$93,849; Richard H. Grant, $152,- 
244; Graeme K. Howard, $80,452; 
Ormond E. Hunt, $199,594; Harry 
J. Klingler, $101,505; Frederick C. 
Kroeger, $94,084; Bayard D. Kinkle, 
$91,550; Charles L. McCuen, $116,- 
906; James D. Mooney, $145,579; 
and Charles E. Wetherald, $94,903. | 
General Motors Sales Corp.—Wil- | 
liam E. Holler, $96,652; Nash-| 
Kelvinator Corp.—W. F. Armstrong, | 
$99,999. 





spray booth; first oie ie the 


tories of the Eclipse-Pioneer divi- 
sion of the corporation under the 
direction of W. A. Reichel, direc- 
tor of engineering, the new com- 
pass, Marcus said, “is as great an 
advance over the _ conventional 
magnetic compass as that compass 
was over the lodestone.” 

In explaining the new develop- 
ment, Reichel said that this gyro 
flux gate compass, as the new 
compass is known, uses the 
earth’s magnetic field to develop 
minute electrica impulses which, 
when amplified, turn the compass 
indicator. 


“This new compass,” he said, 
“will not go off its reading when 
the plane dives or climbs rapidly, 
it will not lay or overshoot during 
a turn and it will not oscillate or 
‘hunt’ back and forth in rough 
weather. This is particularly 
noticeable in the polar regions 
where magnetic compasses go 
haywire.” 

This compass is the result of 
seven years of development by 
Bendix engineers and its existence 
can now be revealed, because one 
or more of them have fallen into 
Axis hands, he explained. 


“There is, however, no possibility 
that the enemy can catch up with 
us because it will be impossible for 
them to duplicate the performance 
of this compass,” he said, “much 
less to put it into volume produc- 
tion during this war.” 


An advantage of the new com- 
pass, it was pointed out, is that no 
“correction card,” necessary with 
magnetic types, is needed because 
it gives fully corrected readings 
at all times. The possibility of the 
navigator or pilot making an error 
in the heat of battle is thus 
eliminated. 


New Procedure 


On Priorities Set 


WASHINGTON.—A procedure to 
be followed by persons desiring to 
purchase Class A facilities from 
manufacturers where an allotment 
of controlled materials is needed 
but may not be obtained under 
procedures outlined in CMP Regu- 
lation No. 6, dealing with con- 
struction and facilities, has been 
established by the War Production 
Board with the issuance of Direc- 
_ No. 34 to CMP Regulation 

io. 2. 


The procedure applies to appli- 
cations for priorities assistance to 
purchase Class A products which 
are machinery or equipment gen- 
erally carried as capital items on 
manufacturers’ books. 


In most cases applications for 
such priorities assistance will be 
filed on Form WPB 541 (formerly 
PD-1A), but in certain cases, spe- 
cial forms applicable to special 
items of equipment will be used. 
The form should be filed with the 
War Production Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Before the application is 
filed, the applicant should have the 
manufacturer from whom the fa- 
cility is to be purchased fill out 
and sign a Form CMP-4A, applica- 
tion for an allotment of the con- 
trolled materials necessary to 
manufacture the facility. This 
form, together with one copy 
should be filed with the application 
for priorities assistance. 
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gun being collected by water curtain at rear of 
paint reclamation process of Plymouth Division. 
































































































Hudson Pledges 
Cooperation in 
Arsenal Operation 


DETROIT.—In the midst of 
speculation over the reasons behind 
the Navy’s cancellation of Hudson’s 
contract to operate its Detroit 
Naval Arsenal, A. E. Barit, presi- 
dent of Hudson, last week issued 
the following statement: 


“The Navy has decided to con- 
solidate the operating management 
of the Center Line (Mich.) Ord- 
nance plant with that of the 
government-owned ordnance plants 
in Canton, O, and Louisville, now 
operated by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


“Hudson’s undertaking with the 
Navy has covered a period of 
three years. The contract is to 
expire on Oct. 28 of this year. The 
undertaking included not only the 
operation but also the establish- 
ment of the Arsenal. 

“The ordnance plant was origi- 
nally manned by skilled workers 
from our own factories who had 
had long experience in the produc- 
tion of fine motor cars. They 
patriotically gave of their own 
time to fit themselves in Hudson 
training schools for highly special- 
ized ordnance jobs. To _ these 
forces were added in following 
months ___ additional men and 
women recruited and trained by 
our organization. 


“We are indeed glad that we 
were able to make this contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

“This was one of several under- 
takings for the Army, Navy and 
Air Forces; the balance are now in 
production in our own plants which 
have been completely converted. 

“Needless to say our policy will 
be one of cooperation with the 
Navy and Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.” 














































































Management of Brewster 


Taken Over by Kaiser 


NEW YORK.—Active manage- 
ment of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. has been assumed by Henry 
J. Kaiser following his election to 
its presidency to succeed Frederick 
Riebel jr., who resigned to accept 
a Navy assignment. Kaiser, who 
had been chairman of Brewster 
since last spring, designated his 
son, Henry J. Kaiser jr., as his 
principal assistant. 


Navy Adopts Extinguisher 


NEWARK.— The Squeez-Grip_ type 
valve for hand-type carbon dioxide fire 
extinguishers, originated and develo 

by the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Boe 
has been adopted as standard by the 
U. S. Navy Bureau of Ships, according 








to the C-O-Two company. 
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U. S. Court Cracks Down... 


Dealer Sent to Prison 


For Illegal Truck Sales 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


tendencies in the automobile 


wartime transportation 
business. 


problem of America is inex- 
icably tied up with the question 
of used car price ceilings. The de- 
cision as to whether there should 
be used car price ceilings is just 
as important as that. Automobile 
dealers are among the unsung 
eros of the country today. In 
spite of handicaps and hardships, 
they are straining every effort to 
eep America’s wheels turning by 
maintaining automobiles. 


It is the confirmed conviction 
of most dealers that if price ceil- 
ings are established, used car 
business will by-pass the dealers. 
Sales will be from individual to 
individual; the car _ therefore 
can’t be reconditioned, and our 
bank of essential transportation 
will deteriorate more rapidly. 
Under these conditions automo- 
bile dealers will lose their income 
from the sale of used cars—an 
income that is essential to main- 
taining themselves in business so 
they can continue on their job of 
servicing and maintaining the 
motor transportation system of 
the country. . 


* * 


Hordes of Newcomers 


Are Inflating Prices! 

It is definitely unfortunate that 
the backbone of the trade, those 
dealers having a considerable in- 
vestment and who have the 
obligation of repairing and main- 
taining the nation’s highway 
transportation, are being forced 
to meet the clamor of raucous 
newcomers who are buying and 
selling used cars and who want 
only to make a killing and then 
get out. 

If no preference is given to the 
steadfast members of this in- 
dustry and if they are going to 
be forced to secure their rela- 
tively heavy investments they 
cannot, in the light of this profi- 
teering competition, either buy 
or sell merchandise commensur- 
ate with their usual standards. 
In innumerable cases dealers who 
should continue for the sake of 
maintaining vitally needed war 
transportation will be forced out 
of business because their shop 
revenues will not be sufficient to 


Dealers W orking maintain them. This hardship is 
aggravated by the serious man- 


ogether power shortage. 
MERICANS depend upon pas- , ee 


nger cars exclusively for 80 - 
ent. How Will You Trade 


percent of the public transporta- 
ion. With no new cars coming into For Cars In the Future? 
Another one of the blind mice 


the market, the ee —, of 
cars must be maintained in effec- s : 
ive and safe condition. This is the Se oe psa me 
job automobile dealers have cut a h y ot ars 7 ry — 
out for themselves. This is the job hos 4 cae a oo ~~ : 
doing without fanfare. e dealt with until production is 
hey are resumed, is that this industry 
(and bear in mind it will be the 


The need for their services will 
increase until the war is ended or shahie dmaeetn @f this industey 
which will remain to suffer the 


new cars are produced. 
Automobile dealers are not uM- | brunt of the impact) will have 
to trade for those cars which are 


mindful of their obligation to the 
public and to the trade in keep- being sold above reasonable 
ing used car prices at reasonable | j|jmits. 
levels. They are os i * * # 

ecessfully, cular n oye 
en nere thee have Meese | Ceilings Alone 
laws, to remove many of the | Not the Answer 
elements that encourage specula- The last but not the least of 
tion in used cars. This column | the blind mice which we might 
recommends that all dealers | better term “a rat” or “Ceiling 
everywhere become actively im- | prices” has not yet been imposed 
terested in eliminating the de- | upon the trade, but if the un- 
structive forces that have crept | desirable element with its de- 
into our trade—those who are termination to make a killing 
interested only in current Per- | over night forces the market 
sonal gain and not in the long- | peyond its present levels ceiling 
term viewpoint as to what is | prices will be imposed. 
best for the industry, themselves, The most regrettable thing of 
the threatened ceiling is not that 


the public and the nation. 

. 3? prices would be stabilized among 
the trade, but the fact that it 
would be next to impossible to 
control the sales between in- 
dividuals. The result of such an 
experience would be that the 
trade would be without automo- 
biles and the black market would 
be humming with activity and 
many essential service shops 
would be forced to close due to 
the loss of used car sales profits. 
It is also very likely that the 
imposition of ceilings now would 
mean that some sort of regula- 
tion will continue into the post- 
war period. It would be one of 
the major stops in removing the 
last vestige of free enterprise 
from American business. 

The Automobile Dealers Assn. 
of Indiana, Inc. is currently 
making every effort to curtail 
unlicensed persons from engag- 
ing in the automobile business. 
According to present indications 
there is reason to believe that 
this can be accomplished. You 
can help by submitting the names 
and addresses of persons engag- 
ing in this business who do not 
possess a store license and those 
who are engaged in unauthorized 
financing of automobiles, to 
A. D. A. of Ind., Inc., 125 West 
North Street, Indianapolis. Only 
properly licensed dealers are 
permitted to engage in the busi- 
ness and if they engage in any 
financing, such authority must 
be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Financial Institutions of 
the state. 


* * 


ow Indiana 
Tackles Problem 


S AN indication of how one 

state realizes and is meeting 
his problem, I am indebted to 
Herman Schaefer, executive secre- 
tary of the Automobile Dealers 
Assn. of Indiana, for a copy of a 
bulletin recently issued to dealers 
of that state, from which I quote 
he following: 

THREE BLIND MICE 


(A.D.A. of Ind., Inc., works to 
curtail growing evil of unauthor- 
ized newcomers). 

No, the three blind mice re- 
ferred to are not those which are 
most apt to come to your mind. 
They are three imminent dangers 
which threaten this industry and 
are as undesirable as any rodents 
could be. This is a note of warn- 
ing to legitimate dealers as to 
the possible disastrous conse- 
quences of growing undesirable 


R. I. Dealers 
Meet Tuesday 


PROVIDENCE. — Rhode Island 
‘Automobile Dealers Assn. will hold 
its fall dinner meeting Oct. 19 at 
he Crown Hotel here. 

Martin H. Bury, president of the 
Philadelphia dealers assoctation, 

ill be principal speaker. His, 
topic will be “The Automobile 
Dealer in 1944.” 


Portland’s Dean 


At 90, Work Is First 
Concern of Ballou 


PORTLAND, Ore.—The dean of 
Automotive Row here is the senior 
partner of the pioneer automotive 
firm of Ballou & Wright, Oscar B. 
Ballou, who recently celebrated his 
nintieth birthday. 

And at 90, white-haried Ballou, 
who says the hardest work he ever 
did was pulling the brake on a 
20-mule team back in Nevada be- 
fore the turn of the century, is a 
long, long way from the easy-chair, 
soft-soled slipper stage. 

Every day, come rain or shine, 
Ballou reports for work at his 
company headquarters. 

It was in Great Falls, Mont., in 
1896, that the present firm of 
Ballou & Wright was established 
as a bicycle dealer. 


Surrey Motor’s 
Affiliate Wins 
Army-Navy E 


NEW YORK.—Surrey Engineer- 
ing Co., an affiliate of the Surrey 
Motor Corp., Queens Buick dis- 
tributors, has been awarded the 
Army-Navy E. The _ ceremonies 
were attended by more than 700 
people including employes, officials 
of the company, Army and Navy 
dignitaries and friends. 


The pennant was presented for 
excellence in the manufacture of 
erection equipment for portable 
panel bridges, Bailey Type. This 
equipment, named after its de- 
signer, Col. Bailey of the British 
Army, is manufactured by Surrey 
Engineering Co. for the British 
Army and also for the United 
States Army Engineering Corps. 

The welcoming address was 
made by Arthur A. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Queensborough Cham- 
ber of Commerce and president of 
the Arthur A. Johnson Construc- 
tion Co., Queens. 

Lieut. Col. Austin D. Smith pre- 
sented the Pennant to the head of 
the company, Samuel C. Dretzin. 
Following Dretzin’s acceptance of 
the Pennant, Lieut. Ralph E. 
Whitney, USNR, presented the E 
pins to the employes who were 
represented by Wm. E. Lynch, the 
oldest employe of Surrey Motor 
Corps. 

Among those present at the pres- 
entation ceremonies were Brig. 
Gen. B. C. Dunn, division engineer 
of the North Atlantic division; 
Capt. O. H. Kollock, U. S. Army; 
Capt. Fred Bertino, U. S. Army; 
Ross J. Hewitt, treasurer, General 
Motors Acceptance Corp.; H. J. C. 
Miller, asst. sales mgr., Buick. 


Surrey Motor Corp. was organ-| 
ized in 1934 by Erwin H. Geiger, 
former president of the General 
Bronze Corp., and Samuel C. 
Dretzin, to take over the defunct 
Taft Buick Co. 


Calling All 


mechanics, State Manpower Di- 
rector William J. Fitzgerald re- 
cently appealed to all Hartford 
area manufacturers employing 
qualified truck repairmen in other 
capacities to induce them to return 
to their former trade. 

Fitzgerald said less than one- 
third the regular complement of 
truck and bus repairmen were 
working in the Hartford area, 
with the result that important 
transportation equipment was 
tied up. He added that passenger 
car transportation also was im- 
paired by shortage of mechanics. 

“The wages being offered now 
to truck repairmen compare most 
favorably to those being paid by 
industry,” he pointed out. “Even 
men who are working in war 
plants in another capacity can now 
best serve the war effort by re- 
turning to their former trade. I 
urge employers employing fully 
qualified bus and truck mechanics 
to induce such employes to report 
to the local office of the United 
States Employment Service for 


| placement as truck repairmen.” 


NEW YORK. — Establishing a 
precedent in severity of penalty for 
such an offense, Max Robin, secre- 
tary and treasurer of Pyramid 
Auto Sales, Inc., Brooklyn, was 
given a six-month prison sentence 
last week in Federal District 
Court for selling new motor trucks 
to truckmen without a certificate 
of transfer by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

He pleaded guilty to each of 
four counts in the indictment and 
was fined $2,500 on one of the 
counts. 

Besides being the first case of 
its kind to come up in the 
Brooklyn court, attorneys said it 
was the first prison sentence im- 
posed in any such case. 

Judge Byers also imposed fines 
totaling $5,000 each on Herman 
Rosenberg, president of the cor- 
poration, and Charles Diamond, 
vice president, both of whom 
pleaded guilty to the four counts 
of the indictments. Similar charges 
made against the corporation were 
dismissed because the officers 
pleaded guilty. 

A statement issued by the New 
York regional] compliance office of 
the War Production Board said 
that the defendants had operated 
“virtually a black market in new 
1% ton trucks.” During the period 
in which the illegal sales occurred, 
the statement emphasized, such 
trucks were greatly needed by the 
armed forces and essential 
industries. 

Although the defendants had 
Pleaded guilty to the sale of 4% 


ton trucks in violation of WPB 


a 
Motorist s Muse 
Owner Turns to Poetry 
In Parting with Car 


TOLEDO.—Motorists are becom- 
ing more and more appreciative of 
the faithful qualities of their cars 
during this period of no replace- 
ments, and this tender sentiment 
seems to have reached a climax 
with an Army-bound driver who 
sold his Porttiac to George W. 
Close jr., Pontiac dealer of Toledo. 

In the glove compartment Close 
found this note: 

“To the New Owner: 


“This little car has served me well 
“For wartime work and raising 
hell. 
“Her disposition is sublime— 
“She was a honey in her prime! 


“It’s quite a wrench to see her go, 
“And leaves me feeling gosh- 
darned low. 
“Treat her with tender, loving care 
“ae but the brave deserve the 
air.” 


Mechanics 


Former Truck Repairmen in Hartford Get 


Urgent Appeal from WMC Chief 
HARTFORD, Conn.— Acting to! 


avert a threatened transportation 
tie-up because of a shortage of 


Fitzgerald’s appeal was made at 
the request of Hartford District 
ODT Manager John F. Maerz, who 
informed WMC that the move was 
necessary to meet a situation which 
was “not only critical, but actually 
desperate.” 

Maerz said that 11 truck and 
bus companies covered by a spot 
check were employing a total of 
39 mechanics, compared to a 
normal figure of 107. Forty-nine 
additional men were declared to 
be needed urgently. 

Of the firms, including Associ- 
ated Transport, the Connecticut 
Co., First National Stores, Inc., and 
Hartford Dispatch and Warehouse 
Co., Inc., none was engaged less 
than 90 percent in war work. 

Associated Transport, with a 
normal complement of 45 shop me- 
chanics in Hartford, was reported 
as employing only five. The Con- 
necticut Co. reported its normal 
employment of 25 mechanics had 
been reduced to 10. 

A check of 12 truck dealers 
showed their normal complement 
of 132 shop mechanics had been 
reduced to 62. None of these firms 
is engaged less than 80 percent in 
war work. 
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regulations, as had been specifi- 

cally charged in the indictment, 

the statement explained that an 
investigation indicated they had 
sold 82 new trucks at prices that 

totaled $100,000 from March 9, 

1942, through Sept. 23, 1942. 

It was alleged that the defend- 
ants bought the trucks from manu- 
facturers, but sold them as “used 
trucks.” Maximum penalty under 
the law would have been a year's 
imprisonment and a fine of 
$10,000. 


New Car Sales 
At Lowest Point 


In San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—New car 
sales for September, as reported by 
the dealer-members of the San 
Antonio Automobile Trade Assn., 
were the lowest in the history of 
this body, totaling only 33 units. 
Approximately half of these sales 
were of truck or commercial units. 

Sales, according to _ individual 
makes, were as follows: 

Buick, 3; Chevrolet, 7 (and five 
trucks and three commercial 
units); Dodge, 5 (and four trucks); 
Ford, one truck; IHC Truck, 1 
(and two commercial units); Nash, 
1; and Plymouth, 1. Totals: 17 
cars, 11 trucks and 5 commercial 
units for a total of 33 units. 

In addition there were two Ford 
commercial units and one White 
truck registered by out-county 
dealers. 

September sales for 1942 totaled 
101 units. 

However, activities in other de- 
partments have sustained business 
dealer volume so that many of the 
dealerships are doing a _ greater 
volume of business than previous 
to the curtailment of new car pro- 
duction. Service departments are 
busy and constantly loaded with 
more business. 

New car sales will be practically 
out by or before the end of the 
current year. Used car sales, while 
sharply curtailed, will carry on for 
some months. 


Ala. Refuses Cut 


In Auction License 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.— The City 
Commission has declined the re- 
quest of Dixie Motor Auto Auction 
that it lower its business license 
on car auctions from $60 a week 
to $1,000 a year. R. A. Waldrop and 
D. T. Pethel jr., owners of the con- 
cern, said that the chief com- 
plaints against the company had 
been that frequently cars were sold 
to individuals rather than dealers, 
but that this had been remedied 
in its new setup at Roebuck 
Springs, just outside the city limits, 
but within the police jurisdiction. 
It formerly operated within the 
city. 

Waldrop said the concern got its 
cars principally from Georgia and 
states in the North and East and 
that its service was meant to be 
exclusively for dealers. However, 
the Automobile Dealers Assn. of 
Alabama was instrumental in hav- 
ing the license on such auctions 
increased on the contention that 
business was being taken away 
from authorized dealers. 


New Hudson Dealer 


Named in Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Char- 
lotte Hudson Co., distributors of 
Hudson cars and parts, has ap- 
pointed Kerlin Motors as retail 
dealers of Hudson cars, parts, 
service and used cars. G. L. Ker- 
lin is head of the Charlotte Hud- 
son firm. Kerlin Motors also oper- 
ates several Esso gas and parking 
stations here. 


Kerlin Motors will secure the 
personnel of the Charlotte com- 
pany, will have the same manage- 
ment, equipment and location. Ker- 
lin says the Hudson company will 
continue to operate as exclusive 
wholesalers of Hudson cars and 
parts. 
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In his recent speech in Detroit, 
Alfred P. Sloan jr., said: “For 
years, there has been a trend to- 
ward double taxation at increasing 
rates. Taxes are collected on the 


earnings of cor- 
DOUBLE porations and 
TAXATION! 


again on the 

stockholders as 
individuals. We should find a satis- 
factory substitute for the existing 
systems. The profits of business 
corporations should be taxed but 
once. This means that. business 
taxes should be reduced sharply 
to nominal rates to encourage ex- 
pansion of enterprise. Beyond that 
amount, the profits of business 
should be taxed only after they 
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Here is a subject which cer- 
tainly should have the _ sponsor- 
ship of every alert businessman in 
America. It is my understanding 
in England, “whose ap- 
proach,” as Mr. Sloan said, “in 
such matters is far more experi- 
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Materials for Research 


“If industry could now be assigned material for 
research and engineering developments 
instances where it would not detract from the war 
effort, it would help speed up the introduction of new 
designs of existing things as well as new things (in 
the postwar). The amount of material required for 
this purpose would be negligible in relation to the 


This should be done.” 


* * * 


total. 


OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining | earnings, both at the source and | 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto-| again by the recipient, is certainly 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with-| double taxation of the most vicious 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Websters New Inter-| corporation and become confisca- 


is made on the corporation but 
they are forced to distribute their 
earnings to the individual share 
holders who then are taxed on 
these dividends as part of their 
total earnings. To continue to tax 


kind which can only serve to cur- 
tail the normal expansion of the 


tory when demanded again of the 
individual. I have never under- 
stood how this system could have 
grown up excepting perhaps that 
when the income tax was first in- 
augurated in 1913, it was so small 
as to be almost negligible. 


in those = ee 


In our plans for the bright new 
future of the postwar era which 
our present administration is now 
engaged in settling over the whole 
world, it might be well to begin 
thinking about some of the in- 
justices like this that exist at home. 
Anything which seeks to curb the 
incentive and energies of the kind 
of people who built this God-love- 


O spoke Alfred P. Sloan, chairman of General Motors, | it land we call America, will leave 
in an address last week in Detroit. AUTOMOTIVE NEWS| UF boys wondering when they re- 


turn “what all the shooting was 


agrees that this would be one of the wisest courses for the} spout.” They are going to ask for 


federal government, 
unemployment after peace returns. 


if it hopes to avert widespread| the same opportunities which their 


dads and granddads had for ac- 
cumulating, by hard work and in- 


With the materials situation admittedly in the best} genuity, the better things of life 
shape since Pearl Harbor, surely the assignment of a| which are every American’s birth- 


relatively small amount to private research—especially in| right. 
those industries which have been turned upside down by 
war production—would not alter the overall military picture. 


Union’s Big Chance 


* * * 


It was my privilege a week ago 
to accompany young Henry Ford 
II, the twenty-six year old son of 
the late Edsel, to Chicago where 


NCLE SAM, who for these many years has given| he received from the Executives 


labor better than even odds, is not getting a fair 
Last week a prominent auto executive 
reported that if workers would apply themselves, there 


shake in return. 


Club a citation 

AN UP AND on behalf of 
COMING FORD his grandfather. 
I say it was a 

privilege because, in a couple of 


would be no manpower shortage, no need to talk of! gays association, I formed a very 


drafting labor or swing clubs of any sort. 


definite conclusion that here is a 


With recriminations against neither unions nor workers, | YoUs man about whom you are 


going to hear plenty in this in- 


he pointed out that in every shift 15 to 35 percent of} gustry in the coming years. He has 
working time was lost through an easy-going attitude on| inherited the traditional Ford mod- 


the part of workers. 


jobs on arrival, in returning from lunch; the workers quit 
early for lunch and early at the end of the shift. 

While the executive did not blame unions, surely it is| joys meeting people and calling 
to the unions’ advantage to correct such an attitude. For 
only through playing fair with the boss—and in these|y would gather, his grand-dad’s 
wartimes the boss is Uncle Sam—can organized labor'| interest in things mechanical, and, 
prevent a violent antiunion swing of the pendlulum. The| 8 youth should have, a particular 
UAW-CIO, dominant union in the auto plants, is fighting 
incentive pay. Let the UAW, then, provide its own incentive. | troiter like myself, it was reas- 


Less Gas, Poorer Gas 

WI’s recent report that not only will there be less| assume gigantic responsibilities. It 
gasoline available for motorists but that it will be of 
poorer quality, should serve as a warning to dealers that/the Army) and William, age 18— 
service problems will be increased during the winter} show all the signs of the same 
More than ever the motorist will have to guard Kind of breeding which is in 
against the ill effects brought on by not being able to run} Henry I. In the writer's humble | 
his car enough to keep the battery charged. 
the poorer quality of the fuel will further tax batteries, | 
while carburetor and spark-plug adjustments will be in} ture of this colossal segment of | 
winter for| our industry which is represented | 


months. 


order. All in all, it looks 


service stations. 


In addition, 


like a busy 


They lost time in getting to their|esty and common sense, but with 


it, a genuine and human interest 
in everyone with whom he comes | 
in contact. He very definitely en- 


them by their first names. He has 
a clear mind in a sound body and, 


interest in modern design, mate- 
rials and styling. To an old De- 


suring indeed, to get better ac- 
quainted with a Ford who, as the 
eldest grandson, must some day 


| is comforting too, that his younger 
brothers, Benson, age 23 (now in 


|opinion, with these young men 
eventually at the helm, we have 
little to fear, looking into the fu- | 








‘by the four letter word, F-O-R-D. 
























‘Reading and Riting and ’Rithmetic’ 


——In This Corner 





‘We’re Not Chiselers ... .’ 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


be observed upon request. 


Unfair? | 

We are a subscriber of your| 
paper, and we notice in your 
edition dated Oct. 11 the following 
headline: “A Selfish Few Chisel— | 
A Whole Industry Suffers.” 

I think that article is probably 
unfair to the majority of those 
who have delivered the greater 
part of their new-car stocks dur- 
ing 1942 and 1943 and have only a 
few left that they would like to 
hold over until the first of the 
year. 

After all, we ‘have to live in 1944 
the same as 1943, and any car 
merchant would not wish to let all | 
of his stock go in 1943. I certainly 
would not term it as chiseling any- 
body. The merchandise belongs to 
the dealer. It is paid for and if he 
wishes to hold it over, it is his own 
business. We will need the cars 
just as bad or worse in 1944 than 
we do in 1943.—Howarp WETZEL, 
president, Central Motor Sales Co., 
(Dodge-Plymouth), Springfield, Mo. 


Outstanding 

Thanks very much for sending 
me the spiral-bound copy of the 
AUTOMOTIVE News Almanac. As is 
your custom, you have again turned 
out a beautiful piece of literature— 
comprehensive, interesting and 
factual. 

You can be assured I will keep it 
close at hand—because it contains 
a wealth of material that cannot 
be found anywhere else. 

My heartiest congratulations to 
you on an_. outstanding” edi- 
torial and publishing effort.—W. E. 
Houuter, general sales manager, 
Chevrolet. 


Used Car Prices 


I was impressed by the question | 
asked by the Indiana dealers as-| 
sociation in “Sparks” of your Oct. | 
11 edition. 

I am wondering what our cus- 
tomers who come in to trade in, 
say, a 1941 car in 1944 on a new 
car at about the same price it was 
sold for in 1942—before the freeze, 
and the 1941 will be three years 
old and normally worth about 40 
percent of its original cost. Say on 
a $1,000 car, we offer him $400 and 
he says: “I just paid you $1,200 for 
this ’41 car about eight months| 
ago.” We won't have a leg to stand | 
on. 

Personally, I think the prices on | 
all these used cars are very much | 
out of reason. In fact, I was just | 
comparing the NADA prices in| 
their 1940 May issue with the Oct. | 


1943 issue and find on 1938 cars in' 






















































































Cargill in Royal Oak Tribune 


the popular price class, there is a 
difference of only $7 in three and 
a half years. 

The price quoted on a 1938 car 
in May, 1940, was on a car twa 
and a half years old, and thesé 
prices today are quoted on a 1938 
that is six years old and a dif 
ference in the price of only $7. 

I would be much in favor of 
gradually cutting down _ thes 
NADA used car values from mont 
to month at an even faster rate 
than would be a normal reductio 
in order to get the prices down 
somewhere near what they are 
worth, or our customers will b 
coming in and want to trade them 
in to us and have us pay them 
boot money, where we have ne 
ears to deliver if these used car 
prices continue to advance. 

Pardon the longhand letter, bu 
we are not allowed the luxury of a 
private secretary any more in ou 
business, which we have conducted 
since 1913.—W. E. Jorpan, Jordan 
Motor Car Co. (Dodge-Plymouth 
Oswega, N. Y. 


Thanks 


On Sept. 7, 1943, you were con- 
tacted by Special Agent Lloyd S 
Goodrow of this office, who at tha 
time requested that you circulate 
in Automotive News information 
concerning Jack K. Meredith, witB 
aliases, who is presently wanted by 
this Bureau for violation of thg 
National Stolen Property Act. 

At that time you advised Mr. 
Goodrow that you would publish i 
the Sept. 20 issue of AuTomorivE 
News an article concerning Jack 
K. Meredith. I have taken grea 
pleasure in reading the article 
which you published in that issue 
I wish to thank you sincerely a 
this time for the courtesy that you 
have accorded the Federal Burea 
of Investigation in assisting us td 
apprehend this individual. — Joun 
S. Bucas, Special Agent in Charge 
FBI, Detroit. 





Coming Events 


OCTOBER 
18-19—Boston (Statler). Conference o 
distribution. 
18-21—Chicago (Hotel Morrison). An- 
nual meeting of American Weldin 
Society. 7 
19 — Jackson, Miss. Convention of 
Mississippi Automobile Dealers Assn 
19-21—Chicago. Annual convention o 
American Trucking Assns. 
29—Atlanta. Conclave of Georgia Auto 
Dealers Assn. 
NOVEMBER 
9-10—Chicago (Hotel Sherman). Na- 
tional Standard Parts Assn. con- 
ference. 
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LT he Fighting Heart of Every 
‘Standard 


These mighty Jeeps, every second somewhere 
in this world at war, are doing the spectacular 
tasks that have made them famous. Speeding, 
pulling, climbing, pushing, they are always 
ready, always equal to their jobs. 

These durable, fighting companions of the 
men in every branch of the United Nations 
Armed Forces, are doing more things well in 
this war than any other motorized unit. 


The great fighting heart of all standard Jeeps 


Jeep in the World 
is the Willys Designed 


is the Jeep Go-Devil Engine. This engine was 
designed and perfected by Willys-Overland. 


This Jeep Go-Devil Engine has made the 
U.S. Army 4 ton, 4 x 4 reconnaissance car 
the miracle-working vehicle the whole world 
loves. Some day it will work for you in Jeeps 
built by Willys for civilian and farm use and 
as the power plant in tomorrow’s wonder car 
—‘‘The Jeep in Civvies”. 


They risk their Jeeps 
lives - You invest Jeep Engines 
your dollars Motor Cars 


BUY MORE BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


Motor Trucks . 


DEPENDABILITY 


JEEP 
GO-DEVIL 
ENGINE 


ee ae 


~ HILL CLIMBING 
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Strike Fund Voted Down... 


Reuther Retains Hold 
On UAW Board 


BUFFALO. — Following months 
of bickering and_ factionalism, 
UAW-CIO ended its annual con- 
vention last week with no changes 
in top officers and with control 
exactly where it was prior to the 
conclave—in the hands of the 
faction headed by Walter Reuther, 
vice-president. 


Reuther twice lost his fight to 
elect Richard T. Leonard as a vice- 
president—once by Secretary- 


Quit Knifing 
Synthetic Tires, 
Dewey Urges 


WASHINGTON. — Cessation of 
“academic arguments” on the 
merits of synthetic rubber tires 
was urged last week by Rubber 
Director Bradley Dewey, who 
stated unequivocally that the all- 
synthetic tread of new automobile 
tires will wear from 85 to 90 per- 
cent as well as that of the best 
first-line tire of pre-Pearl Harbor 
days. 

Dewey’s assertion was made be- 
fore a meeting of the National 
Assn. of Independent Tire Dealers, 
at a time when reports were cur- 
rent in various sections of the 
country that synthetic rubber tire 
performance is far below expecta- 
tions. 

The rubber director disclosed 
that all-synthetic passenger tires 
are now being made at the rate 
of almost 2 million a month. 


There is evidence, Dewey said, 
that the synthetic rubber tire is 
probably more easily damaged 
than the pre-Pearl Harbor tire. 
But the obvious answer is, he 
added, that owners must take care 
of their tires. 


Dewey conceded that truck and 
bus tires have limitations to per- 
formance, particularly when over- 
loaded and driven at high speeds 
over hot pavements. Even the use 
of rayon cord and up to 30 percent 
crude rubber has not obviated the 
danger of tread cracking and 
chipping. 

“Three months ago these diffi- 
culties looked almost insur- 
mountable,” he said. “Today, 
great progress has been made. 
Under severe test conditions 
some of the pre-Pearl Harbor 
first quality controls have been 
known to fail at lower mileages 
than the best of the new syn- 
thetics.” 


John L. Collyer, president of B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Co., said in an 
Associated Press dispatch from 
Buffalo last week that tests of 
synthetic truck tires at 45 miles 
per hour show a ratio of perform- 
ance of only 35 to 55 percent of 
that of natural rubber tires. 

Dewey admitted that “the syn- 
thetics are not as good as former 
truck tires and at best it will be 
many months before they are.” 





Nonessential Users Told 


They May Lose Trucks 

CHICAGO. — Essential truck 
transportation must be main- 
tained, even if it involves the 
forced sale at fair prices of 
trucks by operators in what he 
termed the “less essential in- 
dustries,” John G. Petritz, ef the 
bureau of motor carriers, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
warned here last week. 

In a talk before the National 
Beer Wholesalers Assn. of 
America, Inc., Petritz admitted 
that beer had been classified as 
food in some instances, but in- 
sisted that beer hauling would 
not rank high in essentiality, 
with the result that sale of the 
industry’s trucks might be 
necessary. 

A gloomy picture of new truck 
inventory for civilian use was 
painted by Petritz, who said 
that, as of Aug. 22, there was || 
only a two-week supply of || 
heavy duty vehicles, nine weeks || 
of medium sized units, and 16 | 
weeks of light delivery trucks. 





Treasurer George F. Addes and 
once by Richard Frankensteen, 
vice-president — but he retained 
control over policy-making in the 
union. 


R. J. Thomas was reelected 
president, and four new members 
were elected to the executive board. 

Significant was the convention’s 
veto of a proposal for a 50-cents- 
per-month assessment on_ the 
UAW’s 1,000,000 members to pro- 
vide a postwar strike fund. Union 
leaders led a futile battle for the 
proposal. 


Addes had warned that “we ex- 
pect a great many strikes after 
the war, and we need money to 
maintain our picket lines. The 
manufacturers’ associations are 
getting ready financially to fight 
us in the postwar period, so why 
shouldn’t we?” 


Delegates reaffirmed the union’s 
no-strike pledge for the duration 
of the war, and a resolution was 
adopted demanding scrapping of 
the “Little Steel” wage formula 
unless prices are rolled back to 
May, 1942. 





Synthetic Tires 


Approach Par 
In Taxi Use 


DETROIT. — How are synthetic 
tires doing at present under actual 
driving conditions? 


“They’re doing darned well, and 
under very tough driving con- 
ditions,” Udo Andres, president of 
Checker Cab Co., said last week, 
“and a cab really puts a tire 
through its paces in a short time.” 


Andres, whose cabs travel thous- 
provement in synthetic tires in the 
last few months. 


“The first synthetic tires we got 
were not very good,” he said. 
“They split open readily. But for 
the last four months we’ve been 
getting synthetic tires that are 
holding up remarkably well, even 
on the hot summer streets. 


“As far as we are concerned, 
if we can continue to get synthe- 
tic tires like the ones we’re 
getting now, the tire problem is 
solved.” 

Andres, whose cabs travel thous- 
ands of miles a day over Detroit 
streets, which, like those in most 
metropolitan centers, are in the 
worst condition in years, said that 
the cabs were getting 27,000 to 30,- 
000 miles to a tire, whereas they 
formerly got about 25,000 miles on 
prewar tires. 


“But, of course,” Andres said, 
“we are giving our present tires a 
lot better care. Our drivers must 
Obey the 35-mile-an-hour speed 
limit or get out. Tires are con- 
stantly inspected and kept in re- 
pair.” 

On the other hand, Andres 
pointed out, the roads are worse 
now and the cabs are carrying 
heavier loads than they ever did. 
The company has just extended 
the share-the-ride, share-the-cost 
plan, under which its cabs usu- 
ally travel full. 

Formerly, the plan was confined 
to railroad stations, where pas- 
sengers going in the same direction 
shared a cab. Now when a cus- 
tomer calls for a cab to pick him 
up, the company operator may ask 
if he minds sharing the cab with 
another person going in the same 
direction. 

Andres said that the company 
had had little trouble with syn- 
thetics wearing out. When trouble 
came, it was usually through 
cracking, and Andres expects even 
better performance when chemi- 

cally treated cotton breaker strips, 
now in the process of development, 
are used. 


Cooper Alloy Expands 
HILLSIDE, N. J.—Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co. has announced the com- 
pletion of a new plant to make cen- 
trifugally-cast alloy castings for air- 
craft and other services. 
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Chrysler Dealers Confer. . . 
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EALERS in New York and Connecticut hear Stewart W. 
Munroe, general sales manager of Chrysler division. 
Bob Welwood of Ridgewood; Ed Bartold of Queens Village; E 


seated, are 


Left to right 
Sxd Peteler of 


Concord. Standing: Arthur Foster of Pleasantville, Bill Mount of Mt. Kisco. 





OTHER DEALERS attending the Hotel Astor meeting were, left to right 


(foreground), C. J. Haynes, Brid per 
mn.; Anthony Amaral, Newton, C 


Conn. Left to right (background): 
Hatch, Danbury, 


Conn.; A. S. Nathanson, Waterbury, 
Nielsen, Oyster Bay, L. I.; C. M. 
onn. 





ALSO PRESENT were, left to right: L. Pelligrinelli of Highland Falls; 


Wm. J. Welsh of Newburgh; F. BR. Furman of Port Jervis. 


To Continue 


NEW YORK.—Discontinuance of 
experiments with women mechan- 
ics by many automotive service 
shops represents a challenge to the 
industry which must be met, K. B. 
Elliott, vice president in charge of 
sales for Studebaker Corp., said 
this week. 

Speaking before the National 
Assn. of Independent Tire Dealers 
in the Commodore Hotel, Elliott 
said: 

“In many localities the man- 
power problem will be over 
sometime in 1944. What I mean 
is there won’t be any employable 
men left. The problem will be- 
come one of womanpower. 

“Therefore, if it’s a fact that the 
service you render is_ essential, 
what is there other than a 
defeatist attitude to keep an em- 
ployer from tackling head-on the 
employment of women workers?” 

Elliott explained that Stude- 
baker’s pioneering in the field of 
training had convinced him that 
women can_ successfully handle 
many shop jobs. He spoke of re- 
sults from the company’s educa- 


tional booklets on the_ subject, 
including the latest, “A B C’s of 
Automobile Construction and 
Design.” 


One inquiry, he reported, checked 


43 dealers who had _ employed 
women in their service depart- 
ments. The survey showed 11 


dealers had abandoned the prac- 
tice, but the remaining 32 now use 
women on duties ranging from 
helpers to estimators. 

“Examination of this analysis 
demonstrates clearly that the 
problem has not been one of 
training women successfully, but 
of high turnover,” Elliott 
continued. 


Womanpower Challenge 
Elliott Urges Auto Service Shops 


Experiments 


“Above all, there is nothing in 
this record, or in any others we 
have seen, that justifies a defeatist 
attitude. There are many things 
which are such a challenge to man- 
agement that the automotive indus- 
try can well benefit from a study 
of the failures. 


“The failures reflect, first, the 
use in inadequate selection meth- 
ods, especially the failure to give 
sufficient weight to the woman’s 
motive in applying for a job. Also 
there is apparent failure to ferret 
out, through careful interviewing, 
the applicant who would not adjust 
herself or accept responsibility. 


“Many of the women who quit 
service jobs have done so to obtain 
higher pay in war production 
plants. Is this actually a black 
mark against the employment of 
women? What made their em- 
ployers think that women would 
work in service shops for less 
money than in factories; or for 
less money than men were getting 
for the same quality and quantity 
of service work? 


“Perhaps one answer lies in the 

fact that general rather than 
specialized training has made it 
difficult for the women to in- 
crease their earnings. 


“From our own experiences, it 
seems that the problem as revealed 
by the failures is a triple one of 
proper selection and suitable com- 
pensation with adequate training 
an integral factor in the com- 
pensation plan.” 


Book on Bearings 


A new 32-page book, ‘Facts About 
Anti-Friction Bearings,’’ has _ been 
issued by Ahlberg Bearing Co., 4743 
S. Whipple St., Chicago 32. 








Individual Sales 
Slow Baltimore 
Car Market 


BALTIMORE. — (UTPS) — Indi- 
vidual transfers, from one person 
to another, are said by Baltimore 
dealers to be largely responsible 
for a slowing down during the las 
60 to 90 days in the local used-ca 
market. One dealer estimated that 
more than 70 percent of all used 
car sales were being transacted be- 
tween seller and buyer. The office 
of the commissioner of motor ve 
hicles reported that a great many 
transfers of titles were of that 
type. 

Most of such sales are said to 
be cases where a man going inta 
service transfers his title : 
another member of his family, or 
disposes of the car, a spokesma 
of the office explained. 

One dealer reported, however, 
that more cars were being offered 
for sale to dealers than were 
offered earlier this year. He de- 
scribed the picture from the buy 
ing standpoint as a litle brighter as 
far as the dealer is concerned, bu 
only fair from the selling side. 

The public is being educated, he 
said, to sell to dealers, but th¢ 
prices are necessarily high. It was 
pointed out that the high prices on 
used cars had been given as thd 
basis for the new schedule of 
assessments on motor vehicles 
adopted by the municipality fo 
1944, 

All dealers reported high price 
and a slow market on used cars, 
adding that large cars are still 
going slowly, but that smal 
trucks are wanted. 


Confab 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Rather than being injurious to 
the present choked transportatio 
situation, the NADA _ executive 
committee believes that a conven- 
tion of its membership can anc 
will be helpful. 

There are many ways in whic 
the motor car dealers of the coun 
try can be more useful in solving 
the government’s. transportatio 
problems at this time, it was 
pointed out, and for that reason 
every dealer in the country wi 
be urged to attend the Detroit 
gathering. 

It is expected that many top 
flight government officials — key 
men in the view of the automotiv, 
trade and industry—will be on the 
speakers’ list. 

Following the committee’s de 
cision, Executive Vice-President 
Ray Chamberlain left for Detroi 
to make preliminary arrange 
ments. 















































































































Hycar Cites Severe Tests 


For Its Rubber Products 


AKRON.—To insure dependa- 
bility of performance, Hycar Che 
ical Co. reports that its oil re 
sistant synthetic rubber products 
are put through exacting labora 
tory tests. 


Smoked Out 


Burning Bureaucrat Damns 
The Driving Public 


CHICAGO. — Speaking before 
a meeting of 200 Cook County 
emergency road service garage 
representatives affiliated with 
the Chicago Motor Club, Russell 
Singer, general manager of the 
American Automobile’ Assn., 
made a startling revelation that 
an unnamed “Washington bu- 
reaucrat” had unleased these 
three statements on motor cars: 

“If I had my way, 20,000,000 
automobiles would be put off 
the road.” 


“Two gallons of gasoline is 
too damned much for them, 
anyway.” 

“We'll supply synthetic rubber 
for the military. Civilians will 
have to shift for themselves.” 

Singer commented that “the 
AAA took issue with such a 
philosophy and I believe we've 
managed to convince the bu- 
reaucrats that the private auto- 
mobile is the backbone of the 
nation’s transportation.” 
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How to get a Mule Fed-up 
without Food 


- a mule has emotions. Titillate his glands with tempta- 
tion, ask him to follow a synthetic swallow and he’ll balk, unless 
you fork over some real hay! 


Now, there’s nothing mulish about the readers of The American 
Magazine, but they, too, have balked at the script-tease other- 
wise known as the continued story. In fact, a whole jury of The 
American’s addicts have kicked like a mule over the phrase 
“To be continued.” 


For that reason we have eliminated the G-string from our 
editorial wardrobe. 


Yes! We have discontinued the continued story. Our October 
and subsequent issues offer full fiction meals with two complete 
novels per issue. Instead of six or seven continued stories a 
year, readers will thrive on a reading diet of twenty-four 
concentrated dramatic novels written to our specifications, fresh 


from the pens of America’s top-flight authors . . . authors of 
the calibre of Pearl S. Buck, Rex Stout, Philip Wylie, Sophie Kerr, 
Kay Boyle, Christopher LaFarge, and I. A. R. Wylie. 


The November issue features Margaret Culkin Banning’s SHE 
CAN’T BE ELECTED and THE TOY-BOAT MURDER by Kelley Roos. 
These complete novels, plus The American Magazine’s usual 
generous servings of short stories, timely and informative ar- 
ticles, short features, cartoons, pictures, and illustrations, are 
made possible by the elimination of serials. 


This change in the editorial policy of The American Magazine 
means, for the advertisers fortunate enough to appear in its 
pages, more attention, more interest, more acceptance from an 
audience no other magazine can match... an audience of “the 
people who give a damn” for the magazine whose publishing 
policy is “In The Service of The Nation.” 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


AMT Cal 


MAGAZINE 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK I!7, N. Y. 
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Rayon Yarn Production 


Is Expanded by WPB 


WASHINGTON.—The War Pro- 
duction Board ordered last week a 
41 million pound expansion in the 
existing high-tenacity rayon yarn 
production program to meet rayon 
cord requirements for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber tires in 
1944 and 1945. 


The expansion —identical with 
the one discussed at the Truman 
committee hearings on Sept. 22— 
increases the total rayon yarn pro- 
duction program for military and 
heavy-duty civilian tires to 235,000,- 
000 pounds. 


Roughly 275,000,000 pounds of 
cotton tire cord are scheduled for 
production for use in synthetic 
tires during 1944. Actual rayon 
yarn production for synthetic tires 
in 1944 is estimated at 144,000,000 
pounds. 


WPB mandatory directives to 


Chevrolet Output 
Of Aluminum 


Forgings Soars 


DETROIT. — Aluminum aircraft 
forgings for military planes of all 
types are now being produced by 
Chevrolet at a rate that will result 
in a total 1943 poundage 10 times 
greater than in 1942, it was re- 
vealed here last week by M. E. 
Coyle, Chevrolet general manager 
and vice president of General 
Motors. Despite the fact that 
Chevrolet was in volume produc- 
tion of these vital aircraft com- 
ponent elements during 1942, Coyle 
said, in each of the remaining 
months of 1943 Chevrolet will de- 
liver as many pounds of these 
forgings as the division produced 
in the entire year of 1942. 

In the light. of the recent report 
submitted by Donald M. Nelson, 
War Production Board chairman, 
that “very soon we will be turning 
out a completed plane every five 
minutes around the clock, every 
day of the month,” the necessity 
for high-scale volume production of 
these indispensable aircraft con- 
struction units is apparent. : 

“As a major producer of alumi- 
num aircraft forgings, including 
propeller blades, landing gear 
trunnions, crankcase sections, and 
other items,” Coyle said, “Chevro- 
let has moved rapidly to the fore 
in this field, with four forge plants 
devoted to this project. Produc- 
tion has risen steadily and is con- 
tinuing to climb, as indicated by 
the fact that production of these 
forgings in the fourth quarter of 
1943 is estimated at more than 
2% times the first quarter, and 
more than 3% times the produc- 
tion attained in all of last year. 

“Addition of new plant facilities, 
for both the forgings and the ma- 
chining of aluminum forgings in- 
dicates that the total Chevrolet 
contribu#ton to this one phase of 
war production will assume even 
more impressive dimensions in the 
near future.” 


four rayon producers implement- 
ed today’s action. In some cases 
the directives ordered an expan- 
sion of present facilities to meet 
the program; in the remainder, 
conversion of machines now 
working on semi-high tenacity 
yarns for military and industrial 
purposes was ordered. 

Part of the latter production— 
displaced by the more urgent high- 
tenacity yarn program—will have 
to be made up through a further 
conversion of some facilities now 
working on civilian rayon yarn. 
However, officials said that not 
more than 3 percent of the total 
400,000,000 pounds of all filament 
yarns now being turned out for 
civilians annually will be affected 
by this conversion. 


All facilities involved in the 41 
million pound expansion must be 
in place and operating at ca- 
pacity by July 1, 1944. 

The four mills to which direc- 
tives were sent are already produc- 
ing high-tenacity yarns and, of- 
ficials said, were selected for the 
additional expansion as a result of 
a number of considered factors, in- 
cluding manpower availability, un- 
used facilities on hand, demon- 
strated ability to meet the time- 
schedule, the cost involved and the 
minimum impact on the civilian 
economy. 


The mills, together with the 
amount of additional capacity they 
are ordered to develop, are: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., 2,000,000 
pounds; American Enka _ Corp., 
New York, 2,000,000 pounds; Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., 28,000,000 pounds; Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 9,000,000 
pounds. 

Two companies—American Vis- 
cose and Industrial Rayon — also 
were ordered to establish facilities 
for weaving tire fabric from the 
yarns to be produced. In addition 
to being time-saving, this move is 
expected to conserve manpower, 
critical materials and transporta- 
tion facilities. It was decided upon 
after it was revealed that the two 
mills involved have both the floor 
space and labor required to take 
on this additional job. 

























































Lifting of Shipment Ban 
Eases Idaho Oil Situation 


WASHINGTON.—Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War Harold L. 
Ickes has lifted restrictions on 
shipment of motor fuel from Wash- 
ington and Oregon into Idaho 
thereby re-establishing normal pe- 
troleum distribution operations in 
Idaho’s Panhandle and Boise Val- 
ley regions. 

Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Ralph K. Davies said that the 
action was taken to increase trans- 
portation efficiency in that area 
and, at the same time, to prevent 
hardships on independent petro- 
leum operators in the western 
part of Idaho. 


Creed Named Peadidout 


Of Foreign Trade Club 
DETROIT.—The Foreign Trade 
Club of Detroit has announced new 
officers and directors for the com- 
ing 1943-44 season. The new presl- 
dent is Arch. McM. Creed, also 
president of Creed & Joy, Inc. H. 
P. Stewart, sales manager of 
Chrysler export division, is vice- 
president. E. H. Stein of Postal 
Telegraph is secretary, and George 
H. Zimmerman, assistant  vice- 
president and manager of the 
foreign department of the National 
Bank of Detroit, is treasurer. 
Directors include H. M. Robins, 
H. M. Robins Co.; J. W. De Lind jr., 
director of exports, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; John 
W. Kinsey, export sales manager, 





Micromatic Hone Corp.; J. C. 
Heraper, import manager, J. L.| REMOVABLE STEEL lugs, used in 
Hudson Co.;: H. C. Neverman, ex- tire manufacture for the first time, 


keep this airplane tire from skidding | 
on ice, and permit all-weather use of | 
the tire on combat planes. Examining 
the lugs and the bolts which hold 
them in place is Wilbur Shaw, three- 
time winner of the 500-mile Memorial 
Day automobile race, and sales man- 
ager of the Firestone Aircraft 
which developed the new ice tire. 


port manager, McCord Radiator & 
Mfg. Co.; A. E. Boyea, regional 
manager, Judson Sheldon Corp.; A. 
McM. Creed and H. P. Stewart. 
Read Jack Weed's Backshop for some 
highlights in the service field. 
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SIKORSKY PRESENTS first helicopter to Ford’s 


Dearborn. 
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Edison Museum 


some paces before a crowd gathered in front of the museum last week. 


Draft Chief 
Gets New Plea 


From Truckers 


NEW YORK.—Local draft boards 
have dealt none too kindly with 
motor truck transportation, either 
of the long haul or local type, it 
was asserted here by Arthur G. 
McKeever, president of the Local 
Cartage Truck Operators of the 
United States, in announcing he 
had forwarded another appeal to 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt for the restoration of 
local truckmen as a class to the 
“essential” activities list from 
which they have been dropped. 


Pointing out that the man- 
power situation in the industry is 
reaching a critical stage, with 
thousands of trucks standing idle 
in garages for lack of drivers 
and repair men, he emphasized 
that these trucks are vitally 
needed for transportation of es- 
sential military and civilian com- 
modities. 


McKeever stressed in his letter 
to McNutt that he was not speak- 
ing for the New York area alone, 
or for individual establishments, 
but for local truckmen throughout 
the country affiliated with his 
association. 


“They do not want special con- 
sideration and expect to contribute 
their full share of hardships neces- 
sarily imposed by the war,” he said. 
“What they do want, and believe 
to be consistent with national in- 
terests, is the equality of treat- 
ment which their position in the 
wartime economy justifies.” 


Local truck operators, he pointed 
out, serve railroads, steamships, 
freight forwarders and_ intercity 
trucks by trucking between the 
city terminals of long-haul carriers 
and the premises of the shippers or 
receivers of freight, thereby com- 
pleting its interstate or intrastate 
movement. 

They also move the commodi- 
ties transported within cities and 
metropolitan areas, he said, com- 
prising an indispensable link in 
national transportation. 


McKeever earlier this month re- 
ceived a communication from 
Stephen Sheriden, acting area di- 
rector of the WMC, in which the 
latter ruled that: 

“Operators of trucks may or may 
not be engaged in an essential ac- 
tivity, depending upon the kind of 
service they render and the com- 
modities that are transported. If 
the members of your organization 
desire to have interpretations as 
to the essentiality of their estab- 
lishments, this office will be glad 
to make these interpretations upon | 
their written request.” | 


In commenting upon the situa-| 
tion, McKeever explained that be- | 
cause of the need for physical | 
handling it is impractical to em- | 
ploy women or physically unfit men | 
for trucking industry work. 


G. L. Conley 


DETROIT.—G. L. Conley, general | 
manager of the industrial sales depart- | 
ment of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.., | 
died last week in Detroit. Mr. Conley 
spent nearly his entire business life 
in the glass business. He became asso- 
ciated with Libbey-Owens-Ford in 1927 


Co., and prior to that time was connected 


with another large glass company. 





. =e gn py st oa the cost of the vehicle. More head 
elicopter, confers w enr ord a 
presentation of the first such type of | '00™ and more comfortable seats 


plane to Ford’s Edison Museum 
Dearborn. 


| Bill Seeks Test 
Of Used Cars 
Before Sale 


CHICAGO. — Dzalers would be 





required to secure safety stickers 


and place them on used cars be- 
fore sale under provisions of an 
ordinance under serious considera- 
tion by the City Council here. All 
used cars would have to pass 
safety lane inspections. 

The wording of the new ordi- 
nance in part is that a dealer can- 
not “sell, offer for sale, or display 
for the purpose of selling, any 
used motor vehicle unless such 
vehicle shall have attached to the 
windshield a current Official cer- 
tificate of inspection. This pro- 
vision shall not apply to any sale 
or transfer of ownership to a 
dealer in motor vehicles or to a 
junk dealer.” 

Commenting upon the ordinance, 
the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn. stated last week that its 
purpose is “to prevent the sale of 
junkers to the public and is the 
beginning of an effort on the part 
of the city to remove such cars 
from the streets.” 

The CATA further urges deal- 
ers to “let us have your imme- 
diate reaction in the way of con- 
structive objections to the passage 
of such an ordinance, any alter- 
native suggestions that would ac- 
complish this result and serve as 
a safety measure to eliminate ac- 
cidents, injuries and deaths such 


as have been publicized in the 
papers recently in connection with 
the sale and use of so-called 
jallopies.” 


1,200 Get E Pins 
At B-West. Plant 


ELYRIA, O.—Approximately 1,200 
employes of the Bendix Westing- 
house Automotive Air Brake Co. 
are now the wearers of the Army- 
Navy E production award pins. 

Sergt. John Wisniewski of Bed- 
ford, O., who was wounded in the 
Tunisian campaign, presented the 
E pins. 

Lieut. Commander J. P. Sturges 
of the naval material office in 
Cleveland, spoke of the pins as 
“symbols of plenty on time rather 
than too little too late.” 

The pennant was presented by 
Col. E. S. Van Deusen, of the War 
Department tank center in Detroit. 
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Here Igor Sikorsky puts his first helicopter, the VS 300, through 








































































































































‘Postwar Car 
Expected to 


Stress Economy 


NEW YORK.—Economic condi- 
tions rather than fanciful designg 
will determine the postwar auto- 
mobile, R. E. Cole, vice president 
in charge of engineering fo 
Studebaker Corp., told the Metro- 
politan section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers last week. 


“It would seem that the engi- 
neer, in the light of the tremendous 
drain on natural resources and 
higher taxes, must lean toward a 
design that makes for greate 
economy than ever before,” Cole 
said. 


Cole expressed scant patience 
with visions of radical automo- 
biles that some designers have 
inferred were being developed. 
The immediate postwar car will 
be substantially the same as the 
one produced before the war, he 
added. Later, he believes, styling 
will again become a process of 
evolution. 


Cole agreed that there is room 
for considerable improvement il 
the current automobile and pre- 
dicted, after a period of postwar 
readjustment: 


“Economy of operation and 
weight reduction, which really gq 
hand in hand, should not be too 
hard to accomplish, assuming that 
such materials as aluminum, plas 
tics, new steels, etc., will be avail- 
able at a price which will permit 
their use. Aluminum can be used 
for instance, for certain items that 
would tend to reduce fuel con- 
sumption and tire wear. 


“Passenger comfort can be in- 
creased without greatly increasing 













are possible by taking advantage o 
types of construction developed fo 
airplanes and railway equipment. 
Ventilation and vision will be im 
proved. Easier egress and ingress 
will be provided by doors tha 
extend into the roof.” 


Cole said he expected particular 
advances in spring suspensions. H 
thinks finders as now constituted 
will go and bumpers, grilles and 
body accessories will be _ sub 
merged. He warned of the possible 
effect of safety legislation on 
design. 

“After the war, almost every 
car on the road will be in sad 
need of repair,” he explained. 
“Brakes, tires and steering will 
be in such bad condition that if 
and when the speed ban is lifted, 
the accident and death toll will 
no doubt increase. This may 
bring about radical safety laws 
that could well affect design. 


“Greater accessibility and ser 
iceability offer opportunities. If 
we are to reduce the upkeep of g 
car to the owner, then these item! 
must receive major attention. In- 
stead of tacking on an accessor 
here and there, practically all o 
the items going to make up the 
present car could be designed in 
a product as a whole. Some of thé 
improvements may _ require a 
major operation, but with a ne 
sheet of paper there is absolutel 
no reason why they cannot be 
accomplished.” 

At the outset of his talk, Cole 
stressed the postwar responsibilit 
of the automobile engineer. Ap 
peal of his product, he said, would 
vitally influence the national prob, 
lem of employment. 


Special Parts OK 


In Emergencies 


WASHINGTON.—Engine pistons 
and bearings for automotive veh 
cles may be finished in intermed 
ate sizes not specified in Limita- 
tion Order L-158 when they ar, 
ordered from factory branches o 
warehouses wholly owned or con- 
trolled by producers and for imma 
diate use in a specific engine. Thi 
is made clear in interpretation No. 
1 of L-158 issued Friday by We 
Production Board. 

No intermediate unspecified size 
however, may be ordered for stoc 
or inventory. A “certificate of 
|}emergency order” as provided fay 
'in L-158 should accompany ea 
purchase order to show that the 
part is needed in a specific vehicl 
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Promise for the Future 


TT: future holds for every individual a heritage of greater comfort, greater 
enjoyment and greater security. Through the lessons learned by all of us in 
wartime, we can multiply the fruits of free men working in free industry. 


Although all Ford resources are now devoted to production for Victory, our 
engineers and research men are looking toward the day when we can return to 
the job we like best—building better low-cost transportation. 


We know a lot more about lighter metals and plastics and welding and sound 
proofing than when we last built a car. Our peacetime products will reflect this 
knowledge ...and should make the Ford franchise more valuable than ever. 


F O R D M O T O R . 0 mM PAN F 
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‘Only Small Amount Needed .. .’ 


Sloan Asks Materials 


For Postwar Plans 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ning, which attacks the problem 
from the top. It is the planning of 
the spenders. The other approach 
is sea-level planning, which at- 
tacks the problem from the bot- 
tom. It is the realistic approach; 
it is the planning of the producers. 
Its foundation is the great force of 
individual initiative—the keystone 
of our system of free enterprise.” 

Sloan asserted that the first 
three essential postwar “musts” 
are jobs, permanent peace and 
“two-way” international economic 
relationships. 

As to the problem of jobs, there 
is, Sloan believes, much confusion 
in our thinking. “Some seem to 
believe that the number of jobs 
can be determined in the abstract 
by some arbitrary method,” he 
said. “We must keep in mind that 
jobs are a result—not a means to 
an end—however desirable the ob- 
jective may be. They are a result 
of the combination of capital, man- 
agement and opportunity. The 
catalyst is a possible profit. The 
foundation is confidence in the 
future of enterprise as determined 
by national economic policy. There- 
fore the future trend of job oppor- 
tunities is determined by the re- 
lationships of the component parts. 

“Force if necessary must be or- 
ganized to prevent further wars. 
Our civilization cannot stand such 
a catastrophe every few years and 
continue to exist. 

“Two-way international rela- 
tionships means no world WPA 
at the expense of the American 
taxpayer; no lowering of our 
standard of living to that of 
other countries. Our sovereignty 
must remain at all times unre- 
stricted.” 

In discussing the problem of jobs 
after the war, Sloan continued, we 
must define what we mean by 
“after the war.” He pointed out 
that “there are two areas of time 
involved, very different in their 
economic background—the early 
years and the longer term.” 

Noting that a period of great 
business activity has followed all 
great conflicts, Sloan said: “All the 
circumstances point to a repetition 
of this pattern at the end of the 
present conflict, but on a greatly 
intensified scale. * * * Assuming 
the war continues until the end of 
1944, it is estimated that wartime 
savings of individuals will be about 
$100,000,000,000. A considerable part 
of this will be in liquid assets. 

“Consumer indebtedness will have 
been largely liquidated so that the 
reservoir of installment purchasing 
power will be refilled. Similar ac- 
cumulations by business and in- 
dustrial corporations are estimated 
to add $30,000,000,000 more. Super- 
imposed upon all this there will be 
in all likelihood a foreign demand 
resulting from the same funda- 
mental cause—shortages—plus de- 
struction resulting from the war, 
the amount of effective demand 
being limited however by the na- 
ture of the economic settlements 
of the war and the ability of other 
nations to buy, or our willingness 
to give. Hence it appears to be 
clear that there will be ample pur- 
chasing power already created to 
keep our enterprise system active 
for a period of a limited number 
of years.” 

Taking up the challenge—jobs 
—that our economic, industrial 
and political leadership faces in 
the postwar period, Sloan warned 
that “never again can we afford 
to take the risk to the stability 
of our institutions of a 50 per- 
cent utilization of our economic 
resources with millions of people 
out of employment and millions 
more working short time, irre- 
spective of what the underlying 
causes may be. 

“But we cannot meet this chal- 
lenge by adopting panaceas or by 
the conjurer’s trick of pulling rab- 
bits out of the hat,” he declared. 
“We have tried all that. It has 
failed us. The problem can be 
solved permanently only within the 
structure of sound economic policy. 
No nation, no political group, no 
industry, no leader can persistently 
transgress the dictates of economic 
law. . = 8 

“We should profit by past expe- 


rience. We should do those things 
in a national way that will serve 
to encourage and stimulate enter- 
prise in all its forms. The objec- 
tive cannot be achieved otherwise. 
We must provide the necessary 
incentives. We must rebuild a 
foundation of confidence in the 
future opportunities of individual 
enterprise. Business cannot plan 
ahead with confidence if uncer- 
tainty exists as to the continuation 
of our existing economic system. 
Or if this system is to be ham- 
strung by those in power who be- 
lieve in something different and 
act to prevent the system of com- 
petitive enterprise from working 
effectively.” 


Sloan asked what could be done 
to minimize the effect on employ- 
ment of the transition from war 
to peace production and the later 
transition from the period of 
shortages to the long-range prob- 
lems of the years ahead. He con- 
tinued: 


“Undoubtedly, the most dramatic 
attack on both these problems 
would be a _ governmental pro- 
nouncement of the nation’s firm 
belief in competitive enterprise and 
the profit motive as the keystone 
of the national economic policy, 
in such form as would carry con- 
viction and hence serve to rebuild 
a foundation of confidence in the 
future of business. That may not 
be practicable. But what we can 
do and what should be done to 
this end is to identify and adopt 
such policies as demonstrate our 
convictions in practical terms. 
After all, actions speak louder than 
words. 


“To illustrate, the government 
has an investment of more than 
15 billions of dollars in wartime 
industrial plants and equipment. 
What could be more helpful than 
a declaration of policy that, aside 
from such plants as might be 
needed as a standby for the 
future, the balance would be 
made available to private enter- 
prise? And what could be more 
constructive than to establish the 
essential procedure outlining how 
that is to be done? Industry 
could then, where possible, inte- 
grate such plants into its post- 
war planning, thus placing them 
in productive use in the shortest 
space of time and expanding the 
number of job opportunities.” 

Turning to the question of labor, 
Sloan said: 


“The existing national policy 
regarding the relationship of 
labor and business is manifestly 
unfair. Both sides should be 
treated as equals in relation to 
their responsibilities and _ privi- 
leges. Every right-thinking busi- 
ness man should support the 
principle of collective bargaining. 
But, recognizing the great gains 
in privileges labor is now enjoy- 
ing, there must come @& corres- 
ponding degree of responsibility 
for its acts.” 


Before and After nde 





A NEW MOBILE smoke screen generator is being turned out by the Chrysler 


Division, Chrysler core. for the U. 
its president, David A. Wallac 

purpose is to provide cover for 
the air or the ground. 


8. Navy, acco 
e, in collaboration with Navy engineers. 

round troops against observation either from 
The smoke is generated b 


to a design achieved by 
Its 


eva 


no a a — 
of oil in the exhaust manifold of a standard six-cylinder Chrysler engine, 


equipped with Fluid Drive. 
ready to begin action. 


Picture 


picture, shows the dense cloud of smoke obscurin 
minutes after the Chrysler generator was open 


above shows the generator (at left) 


Photo below was taken from the same spot as top 


the landscape a couple of 
up. 





Passage of Bill to Protect 
Tire Dealers is Foreseen 


NEW YORK.—Asserting that de- 
struction of independent tire deal- 
ers by major companies seeking 
monopolies in retail outlets “would 
be another step in the march of 
collectivism in the United States,” 
Senator James E. Murray, Montana 
Democrat who heads the Senate 
Small Business Committee, pre- 
dicted here last week that Con- 
gress would back a pending dealer- 
supported bill which would curb 
factory-owned stores and direct 
factory selling. 

He said, however, that “powerful 
opposition” has been mobilized 
against the bill. 

“It seems a crying shame,” he 
told 2,000 tire dealers attending 
the annual conference of National 
Assn. of Independent Tire Deal- 
ers, Inc., “that there appears to 
be an element in your industry 
that would seek to destroy you 
through ruthless price cutting 
practices and insatiable ambi- 
tions to monopolize all the rub- 
ber tire business in the country. 
The destruction of the investment 
and profit opportunities of the 
small independent tire dealer is 
not the only consequence which 
follows in the wake of these 
monopolistic efforts.” 

A recent report that one major 
rubber company marked off $10,- 
000,000 as a loss on the operation 





AT CHRYSLER CORP.’s new huge Dodge Chicago airplane engine plant, 
several hundred plant protection men were transferred last week from the 
auxiliary military police of the Sixth Service Command to become members of | industry may have to turn to this 


the Army Air Forces. Col. Alonzo 


officer at the plant, and Maj. B. N. Value, Area intelligence officer, 
the ceremonies and then reviewed the Chrysler troops. 
lant in the United States 
volume 18-cylinder Wright aircraft engines. 


plant, the largest industrial 


of castings 
in production. 


M. 


of its retail stores was cited by 
Senator Murray, who added that 
big tire companies have had their 
profit margins swelled substantially 
by tremendous war contracts. 
Program Adopted 

During its session, the associa- 
tion adopted a twelve-point “future 
planning program” designed to 
strengthen the independent dealer 
body and to improve the merchan- 
dising methods of the industry as 
a whole. 

Appointment of a committee to 
investigate the competitive prices 
that dealers are being charged by 
their suppliers and to determine 
the merits of cooperative buying 
was advocated. Other points in- 
cluded opposition to the mainte- 
nance of retail outlets by manu- 
facturers, discontinuance of direct 
factory selling, investigation of 
fair and unfair trade acts to 
ascertain the desirability of estab- 
lished minimum prices, develop- 
ment of a program of particular 
types of advertising and the main- 
tenance of commercial standards 
for various tires. 


Retreads Aid 


Despite the lack of new tires in 
the war period, George Beardshaw, 
of the rubber office, said, there has 
been no decline in essential trans- 
portation services. Retreaded and 
recapped tires, he pointed out, have 
played a leading role in keeping 
traffic rolling. 

Robert A. Dean, of Louisville, 
was elected president of the as- 
sociation, succeeding Ira S. Shull 
of Los Angeles. Also named were 
Ray Grimshaw, Portland, Ore., 
vice president; Asby Leeth, Wash- 
ington, treasurer; and David Leh- 
man, Washington, secretary. 

Shull declared that independent 
tire dealers have achieved an 
“amazing production record” in 
surpassing the Baruch rubber 
committee’s estimates by recap- 
ping 35,000,000 tires in 1943 with- 
out much assistance from new 
tire facilities. 

Collins Stocking, chairman of 
the WMC committee on essential 
industry, told the convention that 
there are more than _ 2,000,000 
women between the ages of 20 and 
34 “who don’t seem to know there 
is a war on” and indicated that 


Drake, Army Air Forces commanding | group and the more than 5,000,000 
officer of the Chicago area; Lt. Col. E. L. Love, Army Air Forces commanding | & P 


conducted | 


will produce in large | 
Already hundreds of ngine are | 


ave been delivered and many essential parts for the engine are 


women between the ages of 35 and 


The Dodge Chicago | 54 to alleviate manpower problems. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 








Gasoline 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with three in the remainder of the 
country. 
* Petroleum Administrator Ickes 
described the gasoline cut as the 
obvious action in the face of 
future military requirements. 
This was interpreted to mean 
that forthcoming Burma and 
Pacific offensives under Lord 
Mountbatten and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur are already 
rapidly drawing up attack power. 
Ickes pointed out that 1942 mili- 
tary requirements for gasoline rep- 
resented 23 percent of the total 
consumption in the Far West. But 
today, mandatory demands have 
already increased to 43 percent and 
next year, according to present 
estimates, they will be equivalent 
to 52 percent of all the gasoline 
available in the Far West. 


“Foreign sources are being used 
to an ever greater degree,” Ickes 
stressed, “but the military require- 
ments that in the past have been 
met from the Pacific Coast supply 
are increasing so heavily that the 
effect of foreign oil will be only to 
make up the difference which will 
be impossible to furnish from do- 
mestic supplies.” 

Although not elaborating on 
the foreign oil picture in last 
week’s announcement, Ickes was 
said to have already accomplish- 
ed a “considerable amount” of 
work as head of the Petroleum 
Reserve Corp. to increase the 
output and refinement of oil in 
the Near and Middle East. 


While the specific activity of the 
Petroleum Reserve Corp. has 
steadfastly been kept secret for 
military security reasons, Ickes is 
already operating in Abadan, Iran, 
which is only one of several choice 
petroleum areas in that section of 
the world from which Allied armed 
forces will get more gasoline and 
oil. 

Petroleum officials said that a 
good representation of American 
experts are already in the Middle 
East with the assignment to “get 
out the oil.” 

President Roosevelt recently dis- 
closed that opening of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Allied shipping has 
made possible a rearrangement of 
world supply routes so that the 
British can contribute a fairer and 
larger share of petroleum from 
supplies in the Middle East for the 
war effort. 

Petroleum experts in the govern- 
ment have privately stated that 
nominal] expansion of existing 
plants in the Middle East will ap- 
preciably step up production of, 
high grade gasoline and lubricants. 

Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill, Rep. 
Poulson of California urged in 
vestigation of a situation in which 
he said the Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board had spent nearly 100 millio 
dollars for development of Imperial 
Oil Co. wells at Fort Norman, 
Canada, while a 35,000-square-mile 
naval petroleum reserve north of 
Nome, Alaska, remained  unex- 
ploited. 

Poulson pointed out that the oil 
production from the Canadian wells 
was not only inadequate, but the 
project was benefiting the Cana- 
dian company and Canada itself. 


































































































































Tire Applications 


a 7. e 
Simplified by OPA 

WASHINGTON. — Tire rationing 
regulations were modified last 
week by the Office of Price Admin 
istration to simplify the applica- 
tions of operators of government 
vehicles for tires and tubes. 

The amendment, effective Oct. 
12, relieves applicants for tires or 
tubes to equip a passenger auto 
mobile using an Official gasoline 
ration of the requirement that the 
tire inspection record be presented 
at the time of application. Instead, 
a written certification that the 
applicant holds such a record and 
that tires on the vehicle have not 
been abused, is to be presented 
with the application. 

The amendment also provides 
that the Procurement Division o 
the Treasury department, which is 
the supply depot for several fed- 
eral agencies, may transfer tire 
or tubes to, or acquire tires and 
tubes from, any agency in the Fed- 
eral government. 



























Pete Wemhoff’s Fourth Dimensio 
offers news of advertising. 
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How the catswhiskers caught fire 


[e March LIFE ran this picture on the 
cover, and had a story inside about the 


new “eatswhiskers” bow ties for women. 


Then, so fast it made a lot of merchants’ 
heads swim, women all over the country be- 
gan to buy “catswhiskers.” Within a few 
weeks of the time | + LIFE story ran, many 
stores sold more ci { ¢ ties than they had in 
the previous six months. 


Why do we tell you people in the auto- 


mobile business how a women’s fashion 
idea caught fire? 

Because it’s a good example of how things 
in LIFE impress a great number of readers 
... it shows how LIFE gets results. 

Most leading automobile makers are well 
aware of this phenomenon, and advertise 
regularly in LIFE, even though today they’re 
producing guns and tanks instead of cars. 


For these manufacturers want to have 


their products’ names remembered, and 
they know that LIFE reaches the largest 
reader audience of any magazine in America 
that carries advertising! 
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Dealer Groups Pledge Support 
Of Chicago Mechanic School 


CHICAGO.—Support of training 
school courses for mechanics now 
being conducted here has been 
pledged by factory and dealer 
group Officials representing Olds- 
mobile, Buick, Ford, and Stude- 
baker, it was announced last week 
by Paul B. Smithson, president of 


the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn. 
Headed by Edward L. Cleary, 


general manager of CATA, a com- 
mittee representing automobile and 
truck dealers, motor’ transport 
operators, and other interests is 
holding regular meetings to spur 





interest in the courses. Cleary re- 
ported that the first graduating 
class of mechanics is to the credit 
of the committee. 


The responsibility in all instances 
is that of employers, who may hire 
a new mechanic and send him to 
school after one or more days of 
employment. The courses require 
40 hours, with tuition free, and the 
students complete these courses in 
five days of eight hours each. 

Instruction in the elementary 
courses is given in front end and 
steering, rear system and drive- 
line, engine and cooling system, 
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clutch and transmission, brakes, 
electrical system, fuel system, 
tune-up, lubrication and tire care. 


For skilled mechanics, an ad- 
vance, or specialized, training 
course is given, with choice of in- 
struction in engines (minor over- 
haul), front system, steering and 
brakes, or electrical system. 


Dealer Aids Housing 


FORT WAYNE, Ind.—B. J. Swan- 
son, president and general manager of 
Jerry Swanson, Inc., automobile sales 
firm, has been named to the Fort 
Wayne Housing Authority. Swanson 
is a director and former president of 
the Indiana Automobile Dealers Assn. 
and a former vice-president of the 
Fort Wayne Auto Trade Assn. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 
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The Texas Almanac 


Port Survey Launched... 


N.Y. Moves to Hold Place 
As World Crossroads 


NEW YORK.—Current and post- 
war trade and transportation po- 
sition of the New York-New Jersey 
area is the subject of a compre- 
hensive economic and engineering 
survey launched by the Port of 
New York Authority, according to 
Frank C. Ferguson, chairman. 

Ferguson said a planning di- 
vision had been set up in the De- 
partment of Port development to 


make an over-all appraisal of the 





Southwestward the tide of motors makes its way. 
Texas is the only state in which auto registrations 


Ghe Dallas Morning Nels 


makes it so. 


The Southwest is a land of automobiles. 
distances and almost universally motorized population 
Good homes in Texas must have cars. 


(both cars and trucks) were larger this year than last. 


Its wide 


Today ... but even more tomorrow... it’s a great 
automotive market. 


*The Sunday Dallas News carries more 


Automotive advertising than 
Sunday Newspaper in America. 


any other 
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effect of war-induced changes upon 
the port region and to formulate 
a long-range program for main- 
taining the port of New York as 
the crossroads of air, rail, ship and 
truck transport. 

These planning activities will be 
paralleled by economic and engi- 
neering studies of terminal proj- 
ects, to serve carriers, shippers, 
and the traveling public, for con- 
struction as soon as the manpower 
and material situation permits. 

At the same time the authority 
is developing an intensive plan of 
port promotion to be carried for- 
ward in cooperation with the busi- 
ness interests of the area. 

“The impact of this war on world 
commerce and all forms of trans- 
portation cannot be overestimated,” 
Ferguson said. “The World War of 
1914-18 established the motor truck 
as a large scale carrier of freight. 
It created a new American mer- 
chant marine, stimulated the 
growth of port facilities in many 
sections of the country, and caused 
radical changes in the competitive 
rate relationships between ports. 
There is every reason to believe 
that the second World War will 
produce even more startling 
changes in technology and in the 
organization of transport and com- 
merce.” 


Labor Problems 


Are Expected to 
Revert to States 


NEW YORK.—Belief that col- 
lective bargaining problems will be 
governed by a patchwork of state 
laws after the war until the need 
for a national labor policy re- 
asserts itself was expressed by 
Lloyd K. Garrison, general counsel 
for the War Labor Board, in an 
address last week at the Ameri- 
can Management  Association’s 
manpower stabilization conference. 

Garrison said that any federal 
agency appointed to formulate 
such a policy should represent 
management, labor and the public. 

Almon E. Roth, an alternate in- 
dustry member of WLB, predicted 
that WLB would be discarded in 
favor of state mediation bodies as 
soon as possible after the war. 

Although stating it was safe to 
say that industry and labor both 
were generally opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration in peacetime, 
Roth said he was not sure that 
the public would agree. 

“While it is probable that WLB 
will be discarded by public demand 
along with other wartime federal 
agencies,” he said, “I am inclined 
to believe that, if we witness a 
deluge of strikes, some of our 
states will adopt the principle of 
compulsory arbitration which we 
have employed during the war on 
a national basis.” 

Roth added that the system of 
local panels and regional boards 
which WLB has established has 
constituted an excellent school for 
the training and development of 
local leadership in the adjustment 
of disputes. 

Van A. Bittner, labor member 
of WLB and vice president of 
United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ice (CIO), declared that after the 
war “we do not want our indus- 
trial labor policy to be defined by 
government edict.” 

He added, however, that man- 
agement and labor must settle 
their disputes among themselves or, 
“government will do it for them.” 

Elmo Roper, head of the firm 
bearing his name and conducto 
of numerous Fortune magazine 
public-opinion surveys, said that 
American public opinion has be 
come increasingly critical of the 
actions of certain labor unions and 
labor leaders and may force more 
regulation of unions unless organ- 
ized labor voluntarily meets its 
responsibilities to other elements. 

“The Smith-Connally bill,” Roper 
said, “is just a forerunner oO 
public demand that if labor wil 
not purge itself of bad elements— 

a government must do it.” 
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Daddy, why 
dont you 

read to me 
anymore 7 





OU used to read to me every night 
after dinner. Now you dow t come 
home for dinner a lot of times, and when 
you do come home you say ‘you have too 
much on your mind. What do you mean, 


Daddy? 


How can I tell you, Son? How car 
I explain in terms you’|lunderstand? 


One day you’ll know, and when 
you do I hope it will be under cir- 
cumstances that make you think it 
was well worth while foregoing an 
installment or two of Superman or 
Bat Man. 


You see, toa little boy, war is large- 
ly a matter of fighting, of men in uni- 
form, of planes and tanks and ships. 


But this war is a new kind of war 
called total war. Before the soldiers 
can fight, we back home must build 
the things they fight with. And when 
they have won the victory, we must 
be ready to help bring to reality all 
the things they are fighting for—the 
right to earn a living, to make a de- 
cent wage, to own a home, to have 
a wife and children. 


Even while I struggle to turn out 
in ever greater numbers the weapons 
of war, I’ve got to figure and plan on 
producing for peace just as efficiently 
as I produced for war. For when 
peace comes, there will be 56 million 
people who want jobs. And our com- 
pany, along with other businesses 
and industries—and with agriculture, 
commerce and the professions—will 
want to provide them. 


I can shut the door of my office at 
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five or six or seven or eight. But the 
problems that face me there won’t be 
shut in. They come home with me 
and sit at dinner with me and get 
into my dreams. They’re not the old 
problems of production and distri- 
bution and sales strategy—they’re a 
whole new set of problems. 


Can I, for example, count on a 
speedy termination of our war con- 
tracts when the time comes—and on 
termination provisions that won’t 
keep our capital tied up at the very 
moment we need it for reconversion? 


Can I look for some relief from 
the tax burden we now carry, as soon 
as the war is over, or must we adjust 
our costs, our prices and our plans 
to cover current high levels of taxes 
for years to come? 


Will government go into compe- 
tition with private business after the 
war—in government-owned plants 
built with government funds for war 
work? Or will government sell these 
manufacturing facilities to private 
business? 


Will we be able to get our em- 
ployees interested in contributing 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 









labor-saving production ideas—the 
way they do now—without rousing 
the old suspicion that we are trying 
to cut down jobs? 


These are a few of the problems. 
And if they are properly solved and 
you have the same kind of opportun- 
ity that I had and your grandfather 
had, this country of ours can be 
greater than ever before. Whether 
that kind of opportunity is kept alive 
or allowed to perish rests in the 
hands of 135,000,000 people. Not 
for the first time in our history is it 
up to them to decide. 


Business Week is the one magazine in the news 
field devoted entirely to events as they affect bus- 
iness today. Not on sale at newsstands. Sold only 
by subscription as a business service. Published 


by McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18. 
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‘Shortage’ a Club? 


Being Used to Explain Away Bottlenecks, 
Advertising Agency Head Avers 


DETROIT.—Declaring that “the 
word ‘shortage’ is getting to be a 
kind of political stuffed club used 
to explain away bottlenecks,” 
Claude Schaffner, president of 
Claude Schaffner advertising 
agency, New Haven, Conn., sent 
the following letter last week to 
AUTOMOTIVE News. 


Egged on by the “Connecticut 
Motorist,” I wrote Bernard Ba- 
ruch several weeks ago, asking 
why more was not done with syn- 
thetic gasoline, not rubber—and 
I received a rather inane reply 
from one of his staff that if syn- 
thetic gas were manufactured it 
would only increase car mileage 


S. C. Gas Revenue Up 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Walter G. Query, 
chairman of the South Carolina tax 
commission, reports that gasoline tax 
collections for the month of September 
totaled $1,062,194, as compared with 
$1,022,608 for the same month a year 
ago. 


Pete Wembhoff’s Fourth Dimension 
offers news of advertising. 





THE HEARST GENERAL MANAGEMENT 





New York Journal-American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Chicago Herald-American 


and the consequent destruction 
of rubber badly needed by the 
armed forces! 


I am beginning to wonder if 
any one in Washington knows 
just what the gas and rubber 
situation is. Jeffers resigns, say- 
ing that the rubber job is done. 
What does he mean by done? 
In my humble understanding, a 
job is done when everything 
about it is back on even keel. 


The word “shortage” is getting 
to be a kind of political stuffed 
club, used to explain away bottle 
necks. There seems to be en- 
tirely too much willingness to 
try to get along with less gas, 
rubber and paper. All the public 
pronouncements seem to be to 
this end. Next to nothing is said 
about what is being done to 
remedy these shortages. 


We pay men in Washington 
some pretty comfortable salaries 
to lick, not alibi, problems. Some 
of the things I have heard these 


men say would not be tolerated 
in a corporation five minutes! If 
one of your departments failed 
to show its usual, and expect- 
able, results, how would you re- 
act if its manager asked you if 
you couldn’t please readjust your 
affairs so you could get along 
with a little less of the same? 
All of which is by way of 
escaping steam, inspired by your 
Bulletin sheet, which I always 
read with a great deal of in- 
terest.—CLaupE SCHAFFNER. 


Appeal in Damage Suit 
Lost by General Motors 
DETROIT.—A verdict involving 
$9,000 in damages against General 
Motors Corp. was upheld last week 
in Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Cincinnati. The original 


verdict was handed down in De- 
troit last March. 


The estate of Edward K. Blan- 
ton, 15, of Walled Lake, who was 
killed when the bicycle he was rid- 
ing was struck by a General Mo- 
tors truck on July 9, 1942, was 
awarded $4,000. Mrs. Josephine 
Profitt, mother of Paul Profitt, 13, 
also of Walled Lake, was awarded 
$5,000 for permanent injuries suf- 
fered by her son in the accident. 


announces that the name of the 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


has been changed to 


HEARST 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


—the functions of Hearst Advertising Service are identical with 
those performed by the Rodney E. Boone Organization—the same 
personnel and the same standards of representation built by Rodney 
E. Boone during his lifetime will be maintained—as previously 
announced, Herbert W. Beyea, for twenty-four years associated 


with Mr. Boone, has heen appointed Manager. 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


HERBERT W. BEYEA, Manager 


+ Representing: 


Detroit Times 


Baltimore News-Post-American 
Boston Record-American-Advertiser 


San Francisco Examiner 
Los Angeles Examiner 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Albany Times-Union 


OFFICES: 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
- Pittsburgh 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Baltimore 
Seattle 


Boston 
San Francisco 





Shortage Foreseen... 


N.J. Dealers Discourage 
Drain of Cars from State 


NEWARK. — Although Western|who possess cars that are not 


and Southern buyers are continu- 


ing to drain used cars out of New| them into the New Jersey market, 
Jersey by paying fantastic prices} not to outsiders. 


and other methods, both legitimate 


and shady, this trade is not being| mechanics, New Jersey dealers also 
aided by established New Jersey|are urging car owners’ to take 


dealers, according to reports here. 

Realizing that the drainage of 
used cars reduces the potentiali- 
ties of their own business for 
the duration and thereafter, and 
recognizing, too, that they have a 
duty to the New Jersey public in 
maintaining transportation facili- 
ties here, reputable local dealers 
are now ignoring the high prices 
offered by out-of-state buyers 
and prefer to take losses rather 
than see New Jersey cars leave 
the state. 

Continuance of the out-of-state 
buying of New Jersey cars will re- 
sult in a critical shortage here in 
the early future, it is warned by 
legitimate local dealers. Persons 























































































needed are being urged to sell 


Because of a drastic shortage of 


eare of their cars themselves as 
much as possible. 

The operator of one of the 
largest local agencies said he had 
been unable to sacrifice a mechanic 
to look at his own car in two 
months. 

“That will give you an idea of 
how badly off we are for man- 
power,” he said. “We make only 
the most necessary repairs, have 
eliminated washing and polishing 
jobs, and even tell folks how to 
repair their own machines.” 

Although anxious to half the 
drainage of used cars to other 
areas, legitimate dealers here 
warn that establishment of OPA 
price ceilings would have no such 
result. Current black market 
operations in other commodities, 
they assert, would pale into in- 
significance if price ceilings were 
placed on used cars. 

Southern buyers now operating 
in New Jersey represent for the 
most part dealers in the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida. They are the 
biggest spenders, in the opinion of 
some lots here. As long as a car 
will run and the tires hold air, it 
is declared, the Southerners will 
bid for it. 

While Western buyers are a bit 
more choosy about the car’s con- 
dition they make up for this by 
offering higher prices. The com- 
petition between the out-of-state 
buyers is intense, with no holds 
barred. 

An outgrowth of the current 
chaotic used car situation has been 
a warning to motorists to be more 


careful than ever about locking 
their cars. Getting rid of “hot” 
cars is a comparatively simple 


matter in the present market, it is 
stated, since the heavy used car 
traffic makes it difficult to trace 
stolen cars. 


Cash Dividends 
In September 


Up 4 Percent 


WASHINGTON. — Reported cash 
dividend payments in September, 
1943, were 330 million dollars com- 
pared to 318 million in the same 
month of last year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced last 
week. The 4 percent increase was 
sufficient to raise third quarter 
dividends slightly above those in 
the comparable 1942 period. 

For the first nine months of the 
year, dividend payments amounted 
to 2,384 million dollars, less than 
1 percent below the corresponding 
1942 total. Over the nine months 
the decline of 3 percent in the 
first quarter was substantially off- 
set by marginal improvements in 
the second and third quarters. 

Among the major industrial di- 
visions, railroads and miscellaneous 
registered the largest relative 
September-to-September increases. 
The latter group is dominated by, 
transportation other than railroads, 
and by motion pictures, both of 
which realized high earnings i 
recent months. 

Manufacturing corporations 
showed a 3 _ percent gain in 
September dividend payments, a 
result principally of large relative 
gains in the electrical and othe 
machinery subgroups. Transporta- 
tion equipment was the only sub- 
group to show a¥_e substantia 
September-to-September decline, al- 
though for this industry branc 
dividend payments in the first nine 
months of the year exceeded those 
of the same 1942 period by a wide 
margin. 


N. C. Gas Revenue 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Gasoline tax and 
inspection fees totaled $1,993,258.57 for 


September, an increase of $160,199.14 
over collections for the same montl 
a year ago, according to the state 





department. For the first 





revenue 







three months of the fiscal year, how 
ever, revenue from these two sources 
—$5,717,916.22—is $547,947.95 less than 
collections for the same period of 1942 






it was stated. 
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b HELPED THEM STAY IN BUSINESS 


UTICA, N. Y.—“Our Service Department 
— has come through with flying colors and 
this has been made possible by many 
suggestions made to us by Oldsmobile 
personnel.” 


—UTICA OLDSMOBILE CORPORATION 


SEATTLE, WASH.—‘‘With your comprehen- 
sive merchandising program for increas- 
ing our customer labor sales and gross 
profit, we have accomplished what a 
short time ago seemed almost impossi- 
ble. It is just one of the many ‘valuable 
suggestions’ your experienced personnel 
has given to us,” 


—CENTRAL OLDSMOBILE CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA.—“‘Our customer labor 


sales in February, 1942, were $2711.00, 
in April, 1942—$3530.00. This is quite a 































































































contrast to the $4576.00 figure of April, 
1943. The efforts of your fine organiza- 
tion have contributed greatly to this 
very successful increase.” 


—ROUNTREE OLDS-CADILLAC Co. 


MONTE VISTA, COLO.—‘‘We have been 
General Motors Dealers for more than 
twenty years, and the help given the 
last eighteen months is the most grati- 
fying experience of all these years.” 
—GARNETT-HOCKER MOTOR CO. 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA—‘‘We have with 
the co-operation of you and your men 
been successful in obtaining and main- 
taining an efficient service organization, 
which only a few months ago seemed 
physically impossible.” 

—JACOBS MOTOR COMPANY 
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says 
| J. W. BARBER 
President 


BARBER MOTORS INC. 


le work that Oldsmobile has done with its dealers 
during the war has brought hundreds of comments 
like those in Mr. Barber’s letter at the left. 


Many dealers frankly state that this co-operation was a 
deciding factor in keeping them in business. It encour- 
aged them to stay in business—it also showed them 
how to stay in business at a profit. 


Service sales increases, that brought in needed revenue, 
were one of the results. Enlarged used car operations 
were another. They were the results of thorough plan- 
ning and organizing that covered every major dealer 
problem of the day. Proved plans and factory co-opera- 
tion to solve the manpower problem! Proved plans and 
factory co-operation in finding used cars for the dealers 
to sell! One of the. best-functioning parts programs in 
the industry! And careful attention to business manage- 
ment to protect each dealer’s investment. 


These activities have had their effect far beyond the 
dealers themselves. They are being reflected everywhere 
in Oldsmobile owner good-will which, as Mr. Barber so 
aptly states, is the greatest asset any product or its 
dealer could have. Such owner good-will is going to 
mean a great deal to Oldsmobile dealers after car pro- 
duction is resumed. 


In the meantime, by staying in the automobile sales 
and service business, Oldsmobile dealers are rendering 
a vitally important service to the nation in these times 
when every phase of the war effort is so dependent o 
the maintenance of automobile transportation. . 


actual 


BARBER: MOTORS INL. 





AMERICA’S OLDEST 


* MOTOR CAR 
ORGANIZATION! 
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Ala. Dealers Use Publicity 
In War On Curbstoners 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The 
springing up of numerous curb- 
stone used car dealers is one of 
the pet peeves at present with old 
established automobile dealers. 
Dealer associations in Montgomery 
and Mobile in recent weeks have 
taken space in the newspapers to 
ask the public to trade with them 
instead of the fly-by-nights and 
speculators. 

One leading dealer said more and 
more used car stocks were getting 


Car Sales in Akron 


Are Holding Steady 

AKRON.—New automobile sales 
held their own again for the week 
ended Sept. 30, according to the 
Akron District Automobile Dealers 
Assn. New cars sold totaled 13, 
compared with 12 the previous 
week and 15 the same week last 
year. 

Used car sales totaled 207, com- 
pared with 219 the previous week 
and 211 the corresponding week in 
1942. 


‘from other areas. 
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into the hands of these speculators. 
And as far as trucks are con- 
cerned, there are practically none 
left in the hands of authorized 
dealers. 

A number of the used cars on 
the market are being brought in 
from the North and East. An 
auction sale is held once a week 
in several leading Southern cities 
and sometimes the same cars are 
carried around from one auction to 
the other. How the operators of 
these auctions get gas is a puzzle 
to authorized dealers. Alabama put 
a heavy tax on these auctions, but 
the operators paid the tax and kept 
on doing business. 

Many of the “shade tree’ used- 


their studies. 


ing for dealers with whom they| nearty 1,800 high schoo 





i SIXTEEN HUNDRED Akron high 
car dealers now operating were! school students have found a way to 


formerly new car salesmen work-| help win the war and still keep up 
students were | 






Expected to Top 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 

S a partial result of a drastic 

realignment of personnel and 
program, high officials of the 
Rubber Develop- 
ment Corp. are 
reported to be 
expecting con- 
siderably more 
natural rubber 
from the Ameri- 
cas than foreseen 
in the top esti- 
mates of a year 
ago. 

Such a situa- 
tion, if it does not 
go wrong, natu- 
rally is a source 
of great satisfaction to the men 





Ullman 
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are now in competition. They can | employed in the Goodyear Aircraft | TeSPonsible for the direction of the 
sell cars at much less margin as | fectory iy tenes on airplane produc- | corporation, especially in view of 
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school hours. Here 
moving burrs from a_ section of me 


used car dealers have moved in 
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Although tremendously expen- 
sive compared to peacetime 
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ORE CARS through your service 


‘Read show 
~ Mobiloil did'c a ‘unique. - 

| Service Sales Plan.can hale ew jane 
"build a bigger, healthier wartime business! | 


ity reflects credit on everything you 


department door...more service 
profits, more lubrication profits... 
more satisfied customers! 

That’s what Mobiloil’s quality and 
Socony-Vacuum’s “Modern Service 
Methods” have given to hundreds of 
car dealers...what they may be able to 
give to you. 

Mobiloil’s reputation for high qual- 


sell...says,“‘This is a Quality Outlet!” 
And Socony-Vacuum’s “Modern Ser 

vice Methods’’is not just another sales 
scheme — but a complete, tested plan 
that helps you build a profitable “‘bal- 
anced” business, with every depart- 
ment carrying its share of the load 
...and aiding every other depart- 
ment as well. Get complete details. 


Write to Car Dealer Division, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM’S 


MODERN 
SERVICE 


METHODS 


HELP YOU! 








Sales training courses for 
your entire staff! 


Experts help analyze your mar- 
ket —determine potential. 





Specialists study your shop 
layout— offer sound advice. 






SOCONY-VACUUM 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


MOTORISTS ARE LOOKING FOR 





Hard-hitting promotion ma- 
terial is available to you! 





Automotive Washington 


Natural Rubber Production of Americas 





















































































Highest Estimates 





standards, the project is ex- 
pected to bring in more vitally 
needed rubber than the minimum 
of 46,000 tons which Bernard M. 
Baruch called for in his rubber 
report September, 1942. What is 
more, it is said, the yield this 
year will be even higher than a 
subsequent estimate of 54,000 
tons set by former Rubber 
Director Jeffers. 

Only last spring officials of the 
corporation said that about 35,000 
tons of rubber was this year’s an- 
ticipated yield. Unofficial esti- 
mates outside the _ corporation 
stated that the United States would 
be lucky to get more than 15,000 
tons. 

Exact rubber import figures were 
prepared for release by the cor- 
poration last week, indicating that 
the corporation was sure of its 
ground now, but the story was 
killed in the Office of Economic 
Warfare for security reasons. 

* * + 


Progress Is Made 


Following Shakeup 

WHILE OFFICIALS of the cor- 
poration concede that the turn for 
the good is partially due to initial 
work done when the project was 
under the Rubber Reserve Co. and 
the Board of Economic Warfare, 
appreciable progress came follow- 
ing a shake-up of operations when 
the Rubber Development Corp. was 
formed Feb. 23, 1943. 

Almost completed now, the re- 
organization generally eliminated 
all unnecessary parts of the 
project and stripped down per- 
sonnel, placing increasing em- 
phasis on the employment of 
more and more trained nationals 
in the countries where work was 
being done. 

Considerable of the streamlining 
was prompted by the seemingly un- 
necessary amounts of money allo- 
cated to get out the relatively small 
even though highly essential natu- 
ral rubber to mix with synthetic 
rubber. On the books, particularly, 
the picture could only be justified 
by the fact that war for survival 
must ignore expense. 

* a a” 


Cost Is Placed 


At 50 Cents a Pound 

UNOFFICIAL ESTIMATES have 
placed the cost to us at around 
$1,000 a ton of natural wild rubber 
from the Americas, all expenses, 
or generally 50 cents a_ pound. 
Roughly compared to peacetime 
costs of crude rubber, this is about 
five times more expensive. 

A question for the corpora- 
tion to decide now is what policy 
to follow in view of the antici- 
pated trend to use less and less 
crude mix in production of 
synthetic rubber. At present, 
crude rubber is essential as mix- 
ture for the produetion of heavy- 
duty tires and similarly hard- 
used rubber products. 

Our agreements with the 17 
Latin-American countries having 
wild rubber trees call for con- 
tinuation of production through 
Dec. 31, 1946. Douglas Allen, presi- 
dent of the Rubber Corp., has 
made clear that no effort has or 
will be made to break these agree- 
ments, regardless of changing con- 
ditions, because this country’s in- 
tegrity and word is involved. 

* ae * 


Little Change Seen 


In Unused Tire Mileage 

BASED UPON the program as 
outlined for 1943 by the Office of 
Rubber Director on new and used 
casings and recaps, plus approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 new and used 
casings and 15,000,000 recaps for 
passenger car service, and enough 
new tires along with recaps to 
sustain the present truck and bus 
service for 1944, the unused tire 
mileage at the beginning of 1945 
will be about on a par with that o 
the present, provided no liberaliza- 
tion in gasoline rationing is 
allowed. 

Very little more relief may be 
expected in 1944. Regardless of, 
synthetic rubber production in that 
year, available labor and equipment 
will not be adequate to produce 
more than 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
tires for civilian use. Carcasses 

(Continued on Page 34, Col. 5) 
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STRANGE NEW WAYS... 


In the past five years, old-style methods of reporting have been turned 


BB} topsy-turvy. A new kind cf reporting was badly 


needed ...one which went beyond 


the bare facts alone 
P ...and explored the meaning of the news. 
Newsweek pioneered in this new kind of 
reporting. It has become famous for its news 
significance paragraphs...its objective 
presentation of news facts...its signed opinions 
of authorities on politics, business, economics, 
military affairs...and its authoritative 
predictions of things to come, in the Periscope 
and in Postwar Horizons articles. All 
that, plus on-the-spot news direct from the fighting fronts, signed by 


top-flight war correspondents! What happened? Plenty! 





Newsweek circulation jumped 74 per cent...in five short years... 
up to more than half a million! And advertising revenue 
jumped—among general magazines— from twenty-second to fifth place! 


No wonder it’s been called a publishing miracle! 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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U. S. Retail Sales 
Are 7% Higher 
Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON. — August retail 
sales are estimated at $4,915,000,000, 
practically unchanged from July, 
the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced last week. This is 7 per- 
cent higher than in August, 1942. 
For the first eight months of this 
year, sales were 11 percent higher 
than in the same period of 1942. 


The department’s seasonally ad- 
justed index declined from 163 in 
July to 161 in August (1935-39=100). 
The durables index declined 4 per- 
cent to 96 and the nondurables in- 
dex 1 percent to 182. 

Four of the 10 major groups, 
nevertheless, registered increases 
in the seasonally adjusted indexes, 


$1,000 A MILE. 
by R. M. Rowland, assistant general sales manager of DeSoto. ‘ 
of touring the country with his DeSoto and trailer, Nelson has sold more than | stores constituted 28 percent of the| one-fifth. By contrast, the sales of 
$40,000,000 in war bonds—better than $1,000 worth for every mile he has driven. | sales of all retail stores, but in 1942 automotive parts stores were fairl 
The trailer is rigged with voice-recording apparatus. 
bond or war savings stamp is allowed to make a free record which is 
mailed to a boy in the service. 
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Dick Nelson, ‘‘The Freedom Man,’’ is welcomed to Detroit 


Everyone buying a their 


With End of Auto Output... 


Sales of Durable Goods 
Off 5/2 Billion in Year 


WASHINGTON. — War curtail- 
ment of the civilian economy is 
reflected most strikingly in the 
sales of durable goods stores, which 
dropped from a peak of $15.6 bil- 
lion in 1941 to $10 billion last year, 
according to new data developed by 
the Department of Commerce and| stores suffered a cut of 72 percent 
made public last week. under their 1941 volume and thei 

The 1941 sales of durable goods] proportion of total sales dropped td 

























largest volume of business of all 
the major durable goods stores. 
In 1929 the sales of motor ve- 
hicle dealers constituted more 
than 45 percent of the aggregate 
sales of durable goods stores. 


In 1942, however, motor vehiclé 


In 20 months 


proportion of total sales} wej] maintained, declining only 1 
dropped to 17 percent. Further-| percent from 1941 to 1942. 
more, the decline in the quantity The next hardest hit in the du 








the largest rise being 3 percent for 
apparel stores. The drug index| showing sales 
moved up to more than 200 for the 
first time on record. The general 
merchandise and the building ma-| months 
terials and hardware groups also 
recorded slight increases. 
Compared with a year ago, filling 
building materials and 
hardware dealers, and automotive 


stations, 


stores were the only major groups 


“Say, Captain... what 
side of the road do they 
drive on in Rio?” 


Don’t think the planes of the future 
aren’t already here! They are! But, 
of course, these giants aren’t carry- 
ing pleasure cars and vacationists. 
Troops and jeeps and equipment fill 
their holds. 

Just imagine the Day of Victory has 
already arrived. Visualize the multi- 
motor bombers and transports of 
today as fleets of freight planes and 
super liners. 

As sure as Victory will be ours, the 
America that lies ahead will be a land 
that brings the horizon to your back 
door. It will be a land that leads min- 
kind to a new concept of civilization. 
Today’s production lines are geared 
to it. Today’s Americans are work- 
ing for it. 


Here are some famous military cargo planes that are supplied 
with B. F. Goodrich equipment 
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When the aviation industry was in 
knee pants, we of B. F. Goodrich 
started our aeronautical division. 
Planes were fragile, slow, unsafe. The 
pilots who flew them were daredevils. 
But every day some new miracle of 
ingenuity took place. 

For example, from the B. F.Goodrich 
research laboratories came a new type 
of aircraft tire, a low-pressure Silver- 
town which made aircraft take-offs 
and landings smoother and safer. 
This helped pave the way for heavier 
planes. We developed a new type of 
brake that greatly increased a pilot’s 
ground-control. 
This helped pave 
the way for greater 
speeds. We devel- 


of another reduction in the Bureau 
losses in August.| of Labor Statistics retail food price 
The household furnishings index | index. Sales of all retail stores ad-|the cut in dollar volume. 
which showed losses in the early 
of this year has been 
higher each month beginning with 
April than in the corresponding 
month of 1942. 

The department’s retail price in- 
dex again declined slightly because’ js a necessity. 


justed to eliminate price changes 
were higher than a year ago by 
1 percent in August. 


To feel the pulse of the industry 
consistent reading of Automotive News 


percent. 








oped De-Icers, which protect wings, 
tail and rudder from ice. 

Today, the greatest air force in the 
world is using this equipment. As the 
air power of the United Nations grows 
in strength, the Day of Victory looms 
nearer. And, when it arrives, we at 
B. F. Goodrich won't even take time 
out to look up from our work. 

We will start right off on our new 
job—turning out aircraft equipment 
for the conquest of new worlds... for 
the creation of a new America. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeronau- 
tical Division, Akron, Ohio. 









of goods sold by these stores from 
1941 to 1942 was even greater than 
Since 
the average price of durable goods 
sold at retail increased 16 percent 
in the two years, the quantity of 
goods sold declined by about 45 


Prior to last year retail motor 
vehicle dealers had by far the 


| plant would be in full operation at 


| Howe and Col. Dewey spoke éH- 


| Corp. project. 


able goods group were household 
appliance and radio stores. Pro 
duction of many of the lines o 
goods sold by these stores was 
severely curtailed or stopped, ang 
the fact that their sales volume 
declined by only 14 percent from 
1941 to 1942 indicates that a fairl 
large proportion of sales was made 
from accumulated inventories. 


In contrast with declines in 
these and other groups, three 
groups of durable goods stores 
had increased sales from 1941 to 
1942—hardware, furniture and 
house furnishings and jewelry 
stores. 


A part of the sales of jewelry 
and hardware stores was made o 
of inventories, since production o 
many items normally handled wag 
either curtailed sharply or cong 
pletely stopped. Price increases are 
believed to have played an impor, 
tant part in the 28 percent rise i 
jewelry store sales and the 8 per- 
cent gain in the hardware grouy 
While shortages began to be fe 
in a number of house furnishings 
articles such as kitchen ware, fu 
niture production was well main- 
tained in 1942 and stocks were at 
a fairly high level. 


All of the eight major kinds of 
durable goods. store groups showeg 
declines in the first six months d 
1943 over the same period of last 
year, with the exception of jewely 
stores and automotive parts store# 


Sales of household appliance and 
radio stores were down one-thi 
in the first half of 1943 compared 
with the same period last yea 
those of motor vehicle dealers 
percent, farm implement dealers 
27 percent, and building materigg 
dealers one-fourth. These redué 
tions resulted to a large extent 
from the inability of retailers 
replace stocks of civilian durab 
goods. 


While the cuts from last ye 
have been substantial in most o 
these lines of business, seasonally 
adjusted sales in the second qual 
ter of 1943 increased from the first 
quarter in all groups of durahl 
goods stores except building maf 
rial and hardware dealers and 
household appliance and _ rad 
stores. The decline in sales of d 
able goods stores is now tapering 
off. This is due to continued pny 
duction of durable goods by tif 
use of less scarce materials, addi- 
tion of new lines including ma 
nondurable items by these stores 
and increasing volume of repair 
work. 









































































Canadian Tires 
300,000 Built with U.S. 


Synthetic Rubber 


MONTREAL. — More than 300.- 
000 tires have been manufactu 
in Canada from synthetic rubber 
imported from the United States. 
it was disclosed at Sarnia, O 
by Hon. C. D. Howe, munitions 
and supply minister. 

The announcement was couplet 
with one by Col. Bradley Dewey, 
United States rubber control 
who said the government-owned 
Polymer plant here has shipped 
enough styrene to facilitate Uni 
States production of 4,000 tons of 
tire-making rubber. 


Howe indicated that the 58 


about the end of the year. Bg 





thusiastically of Canadian-United 
States cooperation in exchange 
experts, materials and information 
in connection with the Polymer 
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Unpaid public advocate against— 
USURY UNLIMITED 


Up to 1937, the Pennsylvania pawnbrokers 


were privileged to charge up to 240% a year’ 


on small loans, and ran their business without 


regulation. An unscrupulous minority in the 
field victimized thousands of unfortunates. 
Patrons of pawnshops are only a small 
portion of the public. 
even steps under the three balls. And only the 
poor. the distressed, the otherwise resourceless 
these And 


enough, the people who could afford the least 


patronize institutions. ironically 


for a loan were forced to pay the most. 


‘Tie Inquirer started the fight against usury 
unlimited in 1936, laid down a steady barrage 
of stories and editorials, succeeded in getting a 
remedial act passed through a lukewarm State 
Legislature in October, 1937. The issue seemed 
to be settled—but it wasn’t. 

A small group were unwilling to give up 
interest rates—fifty times that of reputable 
hanks—and promptly brought action to test the 
“constitutionality” of the new law. 

The Dauphin County Court upheld the law. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania followed 
Not until December, 1940 was the law’s 
“constitutionality” eventually confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

This same group tried as late as last March 


suit. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
n, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York. Chicago, 
Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 


The average citizen never 


7 


eT 


dt 


Today jor cc 


to get passed a new Dill increasing the interest 
a. rates. The Inquirer noted the new evasion. 
, Governor Martin squelched its sponsors. 
John Cummings’ pungent column in The 
Inquirer almost laughed the author 
‘’ of the specious bill out of the House, 

and out of a job. 


iw new law provides mandatory licenses, 
definite regulations, supervision by the State 
Banking Department: and establishes maximum 
interest rates 1) 
and 3% 


There was little kudos, and no profit to The 


© a month on precious metals, 


on clothing. 


Inquirer in this campaign. There was nothing 
at stake but justice—in which The Inquirer 
than the But 


concern for the public that supports it... must 


has no more stake least citizen. 
still be the chief concern of any good newspaper. 

The of highly 
intangible, can’t be measured with agate rules 
or found on rate cards. But 
finds it reflected in the response from readers, 


integruly newspaper 1s 


every advertiser 
and in his advertising results and sales sheets 


. Every advertiser sells more ti a medium 


that has already sold itself to its readers and 


your prospec ts! 


Cary | 


EDITION | 


| ws priladl inhia | Inquirer 


PUBLIC a : 

> | Destroy ed, 
der Now or Be 

ol Surren lu Warne Axis Nations 
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In Postwar Planning... 


State Trade Barriers 


Hit on Several Fronts 


NEW YORK.—That the need for 


abolition of 


not being overlooked 
planning in the various states is 
indicated by reports from widely 
separated sections of the country. 

A resolution calling for removal 
of all barriers to the free flow of 
was 
western regional conference of the 
Council of 
which met recently in San Fran- 


commerce 


cisco. 


From Florida comes word of a 
12-point program for the postwar 
development of 
posed by Walter J. Matherly, dean 
University of 


of the 
College of 


tion, which has as one of its points 
the elimination of interstate 
international trade barriers. 
“The laws we pass and the regu- 
lations we adopt must not inter- 
fere with the free movement of 


A uays | in Beeston 


CARTOONS To DRAMATISE LEADERSHIP 
STORY OF HERALD -TRAVELER . 


AND ALL OTHER IMPORTANT FIELDS. 


goods, services, 
state trade barriers is 


in postwar 


mittee. 


adopted by the 


State Governments 


riers. 


that state pro- 


Florida’s 


ee tor truck road over the 
Administra- 


route, which would give 
direct connection with 
planned this year, J. 


Business 


and 


recently. 


Vancouver by 300 miles. 


¥E WITH AN / 


Boss TELLS DAHL To DRAW Some 


DEPICTS LEAD IN FooD FINANCIAL 


ormerly a_space-buyer’s nightmare, 
Boston “levelled out” more than 15 years 
ago as the Herald-Traveler won and main- 
tained a dominant position in the factors 
So now, 
when schedules are being made up, it’s 
easy to be right, with the majority of 
national and local advertisers who select 
the Herald-Traveler as No. 1 paper in 


that influence media selection. 


Boston. 


National Representative: 


and of peoples.” 
says Matherly, who also is a di- 
rector of the Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a member 
of its postwar development com- 


Since much of the recent prog- 
ress toward trade barrier elimina- 
tion has been taken on a temporary 
wartime basis, such signs of pos- 
sible postwar sentiment are re- 
garded hopefully by forces which 
have long fought state trade bar- 


Blue River Road 


VANCOUVER.—Completion of a mo- 
Blue River 
Edmonton 
Vancouver, is 
M. Wardle, of 
Ottawa, director of surveys and the 
engineering branch of the federal de- 
partment of mines and resources, said 
Opening of this road would 
shorten the distance from Edmonton to 





HE PICTURISES BLANKET CIRCULATION 
DOMINANCE IN BOSTON MARKET. 


GETS ACROSS IDEATHAT HERALD — 
“TRAVELER HAS MANTAINED THIS 
LEADERSHIP FoR 15 YEARS OR MORE. 


George A. McDevitt Co. 
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Business Foresees Boom 


And More Regulation 


NEW YORK.— America’s busi- 
ness leaders are awaiting the post- 
war world with mixed fears and 


Stretching Gas 


Drivers Using Naphtha 
In St. Louis Area 


ST. LOUIS.—To circumvent the 
latest reduction in gasoline ration- 
ing coupon values, many motorists 
in the St. Louis area are operating 
their cars on a mixture of non- 
rationed naphtha and _ high-test 
gasoline. This was disclosed when 
Edward G. Hotchkiss, Office of 
Price Administration district 
rationing executive, said his office 
had received many reports fromi 
filling station operators that their 
competitors were stocking up on 
stove and light naptha and selling 
it in containers to motorists. 

Hotchkiss said that while such 
sales were not illegal, the OPA 
was not in sympathy with the 
policy in the light of the national 
car and tire program. Hotchkiss 
said his office was preparing ac- 
tion to plug the loophole through 
the establishment of a quota sys- 
tem. 

Many complaints have come 
from rural areas where peculiar 
Odor given off by the exhaust of 
cats using naphtha-mixed fuel is 
more easily noticed than in the 
urban areas. 


















| DVERITSING 


LINEAGE , 





one, 
political 
matter out of their hands. 


hopes. 
According to Fortune Magazine’s 
management poll, they foresee 


prosperity ahead, but without the 
freedom from regulation they de- 
sire. They want world cooperation 
and are willing to contribute re- 
ductions in tariff. They believe that | the laws of our land. 
business could cope with a depres- 
sion, if the country were to suffer 
but they also believe that 
the 


forces would take 


“These conflicts of hopes and 
fears, however,” Fortune says, 
“probably do not come to a very 
serious pitch. Given the choice 
between a balanced government 
economy and an expanding pub- 
lic debt, the executive will natur- 
ally reach for the familiar one 
—the balanced budget. Which 
doesn’t mean that he rejects in 
fear and finality all the theories 


of government finance that have 


YVCOON 


AND ILLUSTRATES LEAD IN DEPARTMENT 
STORE AND GENERAL ADVERTISING 


ASKS BoSS IF HE'S SURE ABouT THAT 1S 
YYEARS LEADERSHIP BecAUSE HE BASN’T 
WORKED FoR THE OUTFIT TRAT LONG. 





































































































been evolved since the Coolidge- 
Mellon era. 

“If he rejects a social program 
tagged ‘cradle-to-the-grave secur- 
ity,’ it is more likely because the 
term has unfavorable semantic 
values connoting socialization than 
because he turns his back firmly 
upon all the measures of social 
security that will surely be among 


Long Way to Go 

“For in times past, this poll has 
shown that the U. S. business man 
possesses a much more social view 
than he is generally credited with 
by his detractors. Yet with full 
allowance for the semantic difficul- 
ties, it would seem that a lament- 
ably large section of the business 
community is still unaware of—or 
still refuses to face up to—the po- 
litical and economic forces at work 
in the fifth decade of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

Seventy percent of those polled 
believe that a general boom for 
all business will follow the period 
of reconversion while only 66 
percent foresee a boom in their 
particular business. 

Can private business maintain 
reasonably full employment after 
the war? Seventy-four percent 
voted yes. As for the reaction of 
the public to a depression, 72 per- 
cent believe it would bring a de- 
mand for relief from the govern- 
ment, 12 percent the rise of a lead- 
er in the tradition of Huey Long, 
Father Coughlin, et al, and 7 per- 
cent a Socialist or Communist vote. 

Expect Less Freedom 

Sixty-three percent expect less 
freedom from government regu- 
lation than in 1939, 23 percent 
about the same and 14 percent 
more. As for opportunity, 45 per- 
cent expect about the same, 32 
percent less and 23 percent more. 

Thirty-two percent believe that 
legislation requiring compulsory 
patent licensing would hurt the 
nation’s economy and 28 percent 
that it would benefit. 

Fifty-two percent would abolish 
price ceilings immediately follow- 
ing the war “in the interests of a 
free economy” and 47 percent 
would maintain them until ade- 
quate consumer stocks were buil 
up. 

Loaded Question 

Fortune pointed out that thy 
question was somewhat loaded by 
the phrase “in the interests of 2 
free economy, a thought close t 
the heart of most business men. 

The business men voted death 
to isolation, with 71 percent in 
favor of the U. S. taking an 
active part in some sort of inter- 
national organization with a 
court and police force strong 
enough to enforce its decisions. 

Fifty-five percent were in favor 
of a downward revision of tariffs 
39 percent of the present structur 
and 7 percent for higher tariffs. 

Fifty-nine percent decided tha 
cradle-to-the-grave security wa 
undesirable. 

To stimulate business expansio 
81 percent would reduce taxes o 
excess profits, 79 percent taxes on 
corporate income, 66 percent per 
sonal income and 58 percent capi- 
tal gains. Eighty-two percent were 
for a balanced budget as soon a 
possible. 


Air Transport Parley 


To Be Held in Washingto 


NEW YORK.—Governmental and 
civilian authorities will discuss 
present and future air transpo 
problems at a national meeting a 
The Hotel Statler in Washingto 
on Oct. 26, the Institute of t 
Aeronautical Sciences of New York 
has announced. 

Some of the problems to be di 
cussed are domestic air cargo, air- 
port design, intercontinent flying 
and post war planning. Speake 
will include Col. H. R. Harris, com- 
manding officer of the domestj 
transportation division of A 
Transport Command; John C. Les- 
lie, manager of Atlantic division 
Pan American Airways; Willia 
Littlewood, vice president in Charge 
of Engineering, American Airline 
Robert Buck, pilot captain, Trans- 
continental & Western Air; Grove 
Loening, consultant on aircra 
War Production Board; and C. 
Bedell Monro, president, Pennsy, 
vania-Central Airlines. 
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WILL ROGERS... Ambassador of Good Will! A nation chuckled at his humorous sayings while it 
applauded bis wisdem and common sense—he had the ability to make people laugh and then make them think. 


‘All I know is what | READ...” 


Wi ROGERS’ father was 

determined to give his son a 

formal education. He sent him 

to six different schools and 

colleges—but Will showed 

little interest in any of them. 

And none of his schoolmates 

ever dreamed he would be- 

come one of America’s most beloved humorists . . . 
and spokesman for millions of his fellow countrymen. 


One great factor influenced the life of Will Rogers. 
He liked to read. For years he read everything he 
could lay his hands on. It was this daily reading 
habit that gave him his keen insight into the minds 
and hearts of the American people, his grasp and 
understanding of the American scene. 


Will Rogers described himself as just an ordinary 
Oklahoma cowpuncher. “All I know is what I read,” 
he said... and modestly let it go at that. But the 
world calls him a philosopher. And Will was that 
rare, almost unique kind of philosopher who suc- 
ceeds in voicing the thought of his own generation. 
Through print alone, he spoke to, and for, millions 
of Americans. 


, 7 7 


THE IMPORTANCE OF READING cannot be overestimated. 
As Brisbane said, ‘What a person sees makes the greatest 
impression on the mind.” Reading educates. It enlightens. 


It awakens new thoughts; broadens immeasurably the 
range of man’s knowledge and accomplishments. 


Today, this priceless habit of reading is being fostered by 
The American Weekly in the homes of more than 7,500,000 
families. To strike the chords of interest in so great an 
audience requires a broad and basic understanding of what 
interests people and why. 


More Interesting Than Fiction 


Will Rogers knew his audience—he was never very far 
ahead of them nor behind. His words gave bright coinage 
to the thoughts in the average man’s mind. So The American 
Weekly has a fascination for millions because it holds up a 
mirror to life. Its stories are about real people, reflecting 
the hopes, the desires, the deep-down emotions of all men 
and women. Here is love, intrigue and romance—crime, 
tragedy, and adventure as it happens in real life—far stran- 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


ger, more interesting than fiction ever could be... And in 
its articles on science, medicine, art, philosophy, history, 
religion, this magazine, like Will Rogers, explains a complex 
subject in simple words so all can read and understand. Yet 
its reputation for accuracy is so great that The American 
Weekly has earned a place in reference libraries, colleges, 
and scientific institutions throughout the country. 
¥ y y 

Will Rogers met the world on an equal footing. He was at 
home with princes, presidents, and the man on the street. 
The American Weekly has achieved almost identical accept- 
ance. It is read by all kinds of people. The national adver- 
tiser who associates his product with such an institution is 
tying it up with the greatest force known in advertising. 
He is leaving an indelible visual impression on the minds 
of the people in more than 7,500,000 homes whose week- 
after-week reading habit is The American Weekly. 


THEA ERICAN 
WEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Heanst Bune... Cuicaco > Wis 
Genxerat Morons Bupnc., Detaort 


THROP Sot 


101 Mamterra Sr... Artavta 


ane, Bost 


”~ Arcapve Bux 


Eotsos Bunc., Los Axi 
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CLEVELAND. — Clarification of 
postwar markets for aluminum, 
magnesium and other light metals 
will be one of the features of the 
National Metal Congress scheduled 
for the week of Oct. 18 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, according 
to announcement by W. H. Eisen- 
man, national secretary of Ameri- 
can Society for Metals. 


Eisenman announced at his office 
here that the program would in- 
clude a series of 17 practical ses- 
sions on production, conservation 
and postwar planning. 

Referring to a session on post- 
war planning in nonferrous metals, 
Eisenman said: “All of us in and 
out of the metal industry have 
thought of the tremendous increase 
in production of aluminum and 
magnesium. We have also won- 
dered what will happen to this 
vast supply of light metals when 
victory is won, and tens of thou- 
sands of battle planes and millions 
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Light Metals’ Postwar Role 
To Be Clarified at Congress 


of incendiary bombs will no longer 
be our production goal.” 


The light metals session, he said, 
will “go a long way” toward clari- 
fying the thinking of manufac- 
turers along these lines, and pro- 
vide many ideas by which they can 
eventually profit. The same session 
also will deal with copper, zinc and 
lead possibilities. 


A large turnout is expected at 
the congress, despite wartime re- 
strictions on travel. 


Eisenman said that an exhibit at 
the congress would present a 
highly-geared metals laboratory in 
action. Research and developments 
of the past year will be placed at 
the disposal of industry to boost 
immediate war production, and 
clear the way for more economical 
production of peacetime goods in 
the postwar period. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


Ration Aide Imprisoned 


In Illegal Tire Deal 

PHILADELPHIA. — Lee F. 
Weiler, chairman of a North 
Philadelphia ration board, was 
sentenced in United States Dis- 


trict Court last week to a year 
and a day in prison for perjured 
testimony he gave last March 
when he was acquitted of illicit 


dealing in automobile tires. His 
attorney filed notice of appeal. 
Weiler is a former garage 
owner. 





Gas Tax Revenue Off 


$29,700 in Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—(UTPS)—Rhode 
Island gasoline tax revenue taken 
in during September on August 
business amounted to $258,339.22, 
which was $29,700.79 less than the 
total for September, 1942, according 
to records of the state motor fuel 
tax section. 

So far in the fiscal year which 
began July 1 the state has received 
$750,153.01 in gasoline taxes, a de- 
crease of $149,224.37 from the same 
period a year ago. 


THEY HELP SPELL 


Under these 


curtains of smoke, beach 


heads are established, battle lines move 
forward, and the United Nations forces 
roll on to keep appointments in Rome, 
Berlin and Tokyo. Statistically, enemy 
fire effectiveness can be reduced as much 
as 85 per cent by these smoke machines. 
Engineers who designed them specified 
Auto-Lite cables, relays, and starting, 
lighting and ignition units. 


Here’s proof 


again that Auto-Lite gets 





pity 





oe 





TRENTON, N. J.— Implications 
of far-reaching potential signific- 
ance in the fields of both federal 
and state legislation and regula- 
tion are embodied in a long-range 
postwar plan proposed last week 
by Walter E. Edge under which 
each state would receive a yearly 
refund of part of the federal in- 
come taxes collected in that state. 

A former New Jersey governor, 
United States senator and am- 
bassador to France, Edge is cur- 
rently seeking election as governor 
on the Republican ticket. 

Contending that fiscal problems 
are the root of most of the nation’s 
federal-state-local maladjustments, 
with the “effective federal mono- 
poly” of the income tax the crucial 
point at issue, Edge said: 

“I doubt whether we could 
have any permanent solution to 
the problem of state sovereignty 
as long as the federal govern- 
ment can drain the wealth of a 
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Manufactured for Chemical Warfare Service by The Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


the call when dependability is a must for 
electrical automotive units and complete 
electrical systems on jeeps and half-tracs, 
on crash boats and trucks, on fighter 


planes and tanks. 


By building ever greater dependability 
into these parts and products, Auto-Lite 
is helping our Armed Forces spell ‘“‘Cur- 


tains for the Axis.”’ 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
SARNIA, ONTARIO 


TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 


in all its 26 great manufacturing divisions, Auto-Lite is producing a long list of items for America’s Armed Forces on land, sea and in the air 
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BONDS 


Share the Taxes 


N. J. Candidate Offers Plan for Bulk 


Return of Part of Revenue to States 








state so effectively that any ad- 
ditional taxes are out of the 
question.” 

Object of his plan, he explained, 
was to restore state and municipal 
control over certain governmental 
functions that are best performed 
by them and at the same time 
curtail nonessential federal ex- 
penditures. 


Edge said that if elected gov- 
ernor in November, he would seek 
cooperation of other governors in 
promoting such a federal-state tax 
sharing program. He emphasized 
that the plan was not intended to 
interfere with the financing of the 
war costs, but was a “long-rang 
proposal for postwar adoption and 
adjustment.” 


“Such a plan,” he said, “would 
not mean higher income taxes, but 
would mean effective curtailment 
of nonessential federal expendi- 
tures to free excess federal funds 
for state-sharing purposes. 


“It would also mean a reduction 
in the revenue requirements of the 
federal government, brought about 
by a transfer back to the states 
and municipalities of functions 
which these units of government 
are better fitted to perform than 
Washington bureaucracies.” 


Edge pointed out that federal 
income tax collections in New 
Jersey during the fiscal year 1942 
were enough to pay the entire 
cost of operating the _ state’s 
government for almost five years. 

“By a shared income tax,” he 
added, “I do not mean more taxes 
or more federal aid. In 1942 all the 
states were receiving an average 
of 12.9 percent of general revenues 
in the form of financial aid from 
the federal government for public 
welfare, highways and other pur- 
poses. New Jersey received only 
7.7 percent for the same purposes. 

“During the fiscal year 1942, the 
federal government’s internal reve- 
nue receipts in New Jersey ex- 
ceeded $493,000,000, of which fed- 
eral income tax collections alone 
accounted for $250,776,000. 

“On the basis of these figures, 
which are not adjusted for out-of- 
state filing of returns, New Jersey 
ranks seventh among the states as 
a revenue producer for the fed- 
eral government.” 


WPB Clarifies 
Distinction in 


Class A, B 


WASHINGTON.— Distinction be- 
tween the use of allotment num- 
bers for identification purposes by 
Class A and Class B product manu- 
facturers has been clarified through 
the issuance of Interpretation 19 
to CMP Regulation 1, the War 
Production Board announces. 

A manufacturer of a Class B 
product, ordering production ma- 
terial needed to make the Class B 
product, must use the allotment 
number identifying his allotment 
and authorized production sched- 
ule in placing orders for such pro- 
duction material. Such manufac- 
turers must not use the allotment 
numbers appearing on orders 
placed with them by their cus- 
tomers. 

For example, a manufacturer of 
electric motor controls receives an 
allotment of controlled materials 
identified by the allotment number 
J-3 from the War Production 
Board, together with a preference 
rating. 

When he orders production ma- 
terial to make electric motor con- 
trols, he will use the symbol J-3 
on his orders. Orders for electric 
motor controls placed with him by 
his customer will bear allotment 
numbers such as B-4, W-3, G-6, 
U-1, and others. The electric motor 
control manufacturer may not use 
these allotment numbers in plac- 
ing orders for the production ma- 
terial for the manufacture of the 
controls. 

Manufacturers of Class A prod- 
ucts, however, receive allotments 
from their customers, rather than 
from WPB, and therefore use the 
allotment numbers appearing on 
such customers’ orders, when they 
order production material needed 
to make class A products. 
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To the builder, just another patio porch. To the 


interested outsider, it suggests sun, leisurely living 
in the Southwest ... Many builders get bored with 
their own creations; and much advertising has the 
Indian sign of boredom on it... Give your product 
a better break with gravure, mass reproduction that 
does justice to any good product by putting its best 
phase forward . .. And gravure is mass presentation too, | . 
with Metropolitan Group massing 94% of all Sunday Jetropolitan Gro y My 
gravure picture section circulation in one convenient, 
low-cost package ... with 90% readership, at home, on TPA TITre 
Sunday . ve twenty-three major newspapers that have : J OY VW S 


11,500,000 circulation, reach half the best homes in the Baltimore Sun + Boston Globe + Boston Herald + Buffalo Courier-Express 
Chicago Tribune « Cincinnati Enquirer « Cleveland Plain Dealer » Des Moines Register 

eae he | 8 
national market Buy ten or more and get the tower Detroit News + Detroit Free Press + Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune 


Group rates! There’s gold in these gravure sections!... New York News + Philadelphia Inquirer + Pittsburgh Press + Providence Journal 
: . Seattle Times « St. Louis Globe-Democrat « St. Louis Post-Dispatch « St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Any Metropolitan Group office will help you prospect! Springfield Union & Republican + Syracuse Post-Standard +« Washington Star 
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Individual Firms Urged: 


Plan for Postwar Now, 
Hoffman Pleads 


Special to Automotive News 

WILMINGTON, Del. — “Once 
peace comes, industry must be 
ready to race to high level employ- 
ment very quick- 
ly,” Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of 
Studebaker Corp. 
and chairman of 
the National 
Committee for 
Economic De- 
velopment, told 
more than 200 
Delaware’ indus- 
trialists and busi- 
ness men attend- 
ing a luncheon 
tendered him by 
the Delaware Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


He asserted that the desire for 
goods will be in the people’s hearts, 
and money to buy will be in their 
hands, but business and the other 
segments of our economy must be 
ready to put the idle millions to 
work. 

“Jobs must be provided for the 
idle millions before long unem- 
ployment brings them fear and 
disillusionment and want,” Hoff- 
man warned. .If business has 
planned boldly and has the cour- 
age to act boldly when peace 
comes, then its wheels can begin 
to turn in time, he asserted, 

Hoffman was introduced to his 
audience by Petrus W. Meyeringh, 
vice-president of the Hercules 
Powder Co., and chairman of the 
Delaware Committee for Economic 
Development. 

In presenting Hoffman, Meyer- 
ingh characterized him as “the 
man who is more responsible than 
anyone else for the conception of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment.” 

Termination of the European 
phase of the war will mark the 
first big “hump” in the committee’s 
activities, Hoffman told his audi- 
ence. It will precipitate the need 
for “action designed to prevent 
either too much unemployment for 
too long, or too much gevernment 
employment on non- productive 
work.” 

“All hope for a _ better world 
would be shattered if partial peace 
brought partial paralysis to our 
American economy,” Hoffman said. 
“America must remain strong until 
final victory is won.” 

The problem facing the nation, 
Hoffman declared, is “not merely 
one of reconversion of facilities 
from wartime to peacetime man- 
ufacture. The magnitude of the 
task arises from the fact that 
we must achieve a major expan- 





Paul Hoffman 


sion above everything hitherto 


known in peacetime.” 

Taking the last peacetime year 
of 1940 as a basis, Hoffman pointed 
out approximately 46,000,000 people 
were gainfully employed, leaving 
some 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 com- 
petent workers unemployed. 

“Compare this with July 1, 1943,” 
he said, “when there were more 
than 61,000,000 people in our work- 
ing-fighting force, of which ap- 


proximately 9,000,000 were in the | 


armed services. 

“It is safe to say,” he said, “that 
we should have an eminently satis- 
factory postwar situation, if we 
had gainfully employed somewhere 
between 55,000,000 and _ 58,000,000 
people in the immediate postwar 
period.” 

Hoffman then said he felt that 
2,000,000 of these jobs would be 


found in the new postwar army, | 
while the overwhelming percentage | 
of the others must be provided | 


“through commerce, industry, agri- 
culture, the trades, the professions 
and in domestic service unless we 
are to have too much employment 
by government.” 

While it is anticipated, Hoff- 
man said, that there will be a 
great postwar expansion in high- 





way and airport construction, “if 
a green light were given all the 
projects blueprinted by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, | 
it is estimated that less than | 
600,000 people would be provided | 
with jobs within one year. 
Hoffman declared if the nation! 
is to attain its employment goals 


it must take fullest advantage of 
technological advancements’ as 
“rapidly as possible.” 

Three conclusions are inescap- 
able, he said: “One—it is the re- 
sponsibility of every citizen to 
make his utmost contribution to 
winning the peace as well as win- 
ing the war. Two—individual em- 
ployers must start now to develop 
bold, intelligent postwar plans cov- 
ering both products and marketing 
for their own individual enter- 
prises. Three—all policies of gov- 
ernment, business and labor which 
stifle initiative and interfere with 
expanding employment and produc- 
tion must be changed.” 

* * * 


Headquarters of CED 


To Be Moved to N. Y. 

NEW YORK.— National head- 
quarters of the Committee for 
Economic Development will be lo- 


While building these.. 
PONTIAC 
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cated here instead of in Washing- 
ton, effective Nov. 1. 

John F. Fennelly, executive di- 
rector, said the committee had 
taken 3,000 square feet of space on 
the twenty-second floor of 285 
Madison Ave. He said 20 to 25 em- 
ployes would be transferred from 
Washington to New York, al- 
though a research staff would re- 
main at the committee’s offices in 
the Department of Commerce 
Bldg., Washington. 

Fennelly, former director of the 
War Production Board program 
bureau, said he would divide his 
time between Washington and New 
York, but that E. Scott Fletcher, 
sales manager of Studebaker Corp. 
who directs the committee’s field 
development division, would be 
— established in the office 

ere. 


New Carbon Black Plant 


Near Production Stage 

NEW YORK.—Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. has announced that its 
new plant at Borger, Tex., for the 
production of furnace type carbon 
black is expected to go into pro- 
duction before the end of this year. 
The plant will produce about 22,- 
000,000 pounds annually of this type 
of carbon black. 





me 
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Low Margin Ceiling Price 


For Used Cars 


OKLAHOMA CITY.—If Office of 
Price Administration claps a price 
ceiling on used cars that will take 
away what little profit dealers are 
making, many of them will not be 
able to stay in business, says A. R. 
Christie, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Automobile Dealers Assn. 


“Legitimate automobile dealers 
don’t have any objection to a ceil- 
ing if it’s the right kind,” he said. 
“We don’t like chiseling in prices 
any more than the OPA does. But 
we do believe the OPA should try 
to do something to control the sky- 
rocketing prices some individuals 
are getting.” 

He pointed out there is only an 
estimated 150,000 used cars in the 
hands of dealers all over the na- 
tion, while there are 26,000,000 car 
owners who are potential car sell- 
ers. 

“The OPA has got to control in- 
dividuals selling to each other if 
they want to control exhorbitant 
prices.” 


Christie expressed doubt if a 


Assailed 


price ceiling would ever be placed 
on used cars sold by dealers. 

“We've been told since May that 
it was coming,” he said. “But I 
doubt if it ever will.” 

He also expressed the belief that 
a price ceiling would close up most 
independent used car dealers, for 
“they have paid too much for their 
cars.’ 

The warranty clause in the pro- 
posed price ceiling is the most 
objectionable feature to dealers in 
Oklahoma, Christie said. He said 
this will provide an exceedingly 
thin cushion, but expressed the 
belief that the 15 percent figure 
first proposed would be modified. 


Stockholders Alter Name 


Of Van Norman Tool Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—At a 
special meeting of the stockholders 
of Van Norman Machine Tool Co. 
held here, the form of the com- 
pany’s name was changed to Van 
Norman Co. 








On the Record of Pontiac Motor Cars 


In many areas, 75% or more of the war work- 
ers depend upon 


rivately owned transpor- 

tation. In all weather, under all conditions, 
365 days a year, these privately owned cars must 
provide sure, dependable transportation to get workers 
from homes to their jobs of building guns, tanks and 


other implements of war. 


And it is interesting to note that it took a war to 


used or realized the long-life features which were built 
into his car. Now, when it is impossible to buy new cars, 
owners are discovering —according to letters from all 
over the United States—that the fine engineering and 
the rigid manufacturing standards make it possible to 
operate Pontiacs day in and day out with less trouble, 


less delay and less expense than any car they have ever 


owned. 


reveal to original owners the actual value built into 


Pontiac motor cars. In the past many cars were traded 
in with low mileage—and the original owner never 





record of Pontiac cars. 


Naturally, we point with pride to the fine wartime 
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is Foreseen 


For Family Plane at $2,500 


LOS ANGELES.— “The _ small 
family plane will be prominent 
after the war, and will be available 
at about $2,500,” C. L. Johnson, 
Lockheed-Vega chief research en- 
gineer, predicted at the recent 
three-day Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ aircraft engineering and 
production meeting here. 

Johnson, general chairman of the 
meeting and its opening speaker, 
also predicted that the helicopter 
would be quite common within 10 
years—though in the “luxury class” 
—and should largely replace the 
automobile within an additional 
decade or so. 

Johnson, however, added that he 
did not look for any great pro- 
duction of the unorthodox, rotor- 
driven plane immediately after the 
war ends. 

The size of commercial, or cargo- 
carrying airplanes, he said, will be 
determined by economic rather 
than engineering limitations. Aero- 
nautical engineers can now build 


Democracy is the American way of 
let’s keep it that way. 


life; 


ae 


Aircraft Torpedoes 


Anti-Aircrafe Cannon for the Navy 


. 4 


& 


500-passenger planes, but eco- 
nomics probably will hold trans- 
Ocean units within the first five 
postwar years to 100 passengers, 
and transcontinental planes to 200 
persons, Johnson said. 


Overall, he continued, the war 
has served to push airplane de- 
signing ahead from 10 to 20 years. 
And because the industry has 
largely overcome problems result- 
ing from the demand for changes 
as requested from the fighting 
fronts while at the same time 
avoiding interruptions in output, 
the warplane production picture is 
satisfactory, Johnson said. 


Dodge on Inactive List 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Maj. Horace E. 
Dodge, member of the Dodge automo- 
tive family, has been placed on inac- 
tive duty at Fort Benjamin Harrison 
here. Answering criticism of Dodge's 
commission in some_ congressional 
circles last year, the secretary of war 
said it was granted because of his 
knowledge of small speed craft. His 
retirement came at his own request 
following a review of the case by an 
Army medical board. 





Bofors 
40-mm. Field Guns 





Rayon Cord Schedule 
Up 41 Million Lbs. 


DETROIT.—WPB has direct- 
ed rayon yarn producers to ex- 
pand their production program 
by 41 million pounds. 

The picture now reads for 
1944 roughly 275,000,000 pounds 
of cotton tire cord, 144,000,000 
pounds of rayon tire cord. 





WPB Clarifies Status 
Of Car Repair Tools 


WASHINGTON.—Equipment cus- 
tomarily used for the maintenance 
of automotive vehicles, as enumer- 
ated in Schedules A, B and C of 
Limitation Order L-270, is con- 
sidered as automotive maintenance 
equipment even if it also can be 
used for maintenance of farm ma- 
chinery and other equipment, ac- 
cording to Interpretation No. 1 of 
L-270, issued last week by WPB. 

The interpretation also states 
that blanket MRO ratings may not 
be used for automotive mainte- 
nance equipment. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


Axies for 
M-S Tanks 


Ereports with Pride... 
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Congress Tackles Problem... 


Hearings Are Opened 


On Contract Termination 


WASHINGTON.—Public hearings 
on contract termination legislation 
started Thursday before the sub- 
committee on contract termination 
of the Senate committee on mili- 
tary affairs. 

This announcement was made 
by Senator James E. Murray, Mon- 
tana, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The other members of the 
subcommittee are Senators Harry 
S. Truman, of Missouri, and Chap- 
man Revercomb, of West Virginia. 

“The handling of contract ter- 
mination legislation by Congress,” 
said Senator Murray, “will have an 
important effect upon the progress 
of war production from this mo- 
ment on until the time when the 
last of our enemies collapse in de- 
feat. It will go a long way toward 
determining how our productive 
economy will emerge from the war. 
Congress, therefore, needs the ac- 
tive assistance of industry, labor 
and the executive departments in 





On the Record of Our Dealer Organization 


We can report with pride, too, on the splendid backing 
the Pontiac dealer organization has provided for a fine 


car. 


The service facilities provided by Pontiac dealers have 


played an important part in keeping America’s war 


workers rolling to work. 


This was not an easy task. To accomplish it, Pontiac 


dealers were forced to train mechanics, work under 


new and unusual conditions, supplant routine methods 
with ingenuity and resourcefulness. That they have 


carried on, that they have provided good service under 


difficult conditions, that they are prepared to continue 
serving their owners, is a fine tribute to their loyalty, 


their cooperative spirit and their business ability. 


. GENERAL Motors 


We at the factory point with pride to Pontiac dealers 
and the enviable wartime record they have established. 


helping to formulate a _ national 
policy on this subject.” 


Senator Murray explained that 
the major aims of his subcom- 
mittee were to develop a clear-cut 
program to obtain speedy final 
settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts, quick temporary financing 
for manufacturers who need cash 
in advance of final settlement, 
uniformity of policy and procedure 
among the various government 
agencies and statutory guarantees 
that the rights of smaller manu- 
facturers will be protected. 


Close attention will also be paid 
to the manner in which a procure- 
ment agency decides to terminate 
contracts of a particular con- 
tractor or in a particular area, to 
the problem of getting manpower, 
machinery, and materials back into 
production after termination, and 
to whether dismissal wages should 
be included in termination costs 
as a charge against the govern- 
ment. 

Senator Murray revealed that the 
subcommittee had met in execu- 
tive session with representatives 
of the War Production Board, War 
Department, Navy Department, 
Maritime Commission, Treasury 
Procurement, the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, and Depart- 
ments of Justice, Labor and Com- 
merce. The purpose of the meeting 
was to obtain a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the points that each 
agency feels should be included in 
legislatien. 


Detroit Area 
Sells 293 New 
Cars in Month 


DETROIT. — During the month 
of September, 243 new passenger 
cars and 53 new commercial cars 
were registered in Wayne County, 
it was announced last week by 
Detroit Auto Dealers Assn. Total's 
to date for 1943 are 3,592 new pas- 
senger cars and 315 new commer- 
cial cars. 


Figures for the various passenger 
car makes are Buick, 36 this 
month, 326 to date; Cadillac, none 
this month, 83 to date; Chevrolet, 
22 and 699; Chrysler, 13 and 142; 
DeSoto, 9 and 84; Dodge, 22 and 
244; Ford, 29 and 438; Hudson, 10 
and 134; Lincoln, none and 33; 
Mercury, 4 and 114; Nash, 3 and 
74; Oldsmobile, 32 and 334; Pack- 
ard, 8 and 120; Plymouth, 41 and 
478; Pontiac, 3 and 198; Stude- 
baker, 11 and 75; Willys, none and 
15; miscellaneous, none and one. 

For commercial cars, Chevrolet, 
6 this month and 48 to date: 
Dodge, 4 and 50; Federal, none and 
one; Ford, 29 and 102; GMC, 11 
and 58; International, 1 and 16; 
Mack, none and 14; White, none 
and 12; miscellaneous, 2 and 14. 


There were 4,008 used passenger 
cars and 113 used commercial cars 
registered in September in Wayne. 


Obituaries:— 


Campbell Dies at 65; 
Headed Foundry 


MUSKEGON, Mich.—Funeral 
services were held last week for 
Donald J. Campbell, inventor and 
president of the Campbell, Wyant 
and Cannon Foundry Co. here, 
who died Monday. He was 65. 

Mr. Campbell and his associates 
established their firm in Chicago, 
moving it to Muskegon in 1908. 
The company operates one of the 
largest grey iron foundries in the 
United States. 


* * * 
Col. Eli C. Benway 
BOSTON.—Col. Eli C. Benway, man- 
ager of the Motor Truck Club of 


Massachusetts, 
home 


died last week at his 


in Belmont, Mass. He was ac- 
tive in the transportation fleld and 
aided in making the club one of the 
best in the country. Col. Benway was 
credited with doing more to get fair 
legislation for the trucking industry 
in Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land states than any other man 
Democracy is tl American way of 
life; let's keep that way 
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‘Defense Car’ Ads Termed |... 
Harmful in Philadelphia 


CHAMBER 
PHILADELPHIA.—Dealers plac- 
ing used car advertising were 
urged last week by the Philadel- 
phia Automobile Trade Assn. to 
refrain from saying they want cars 
for war workers or defense areas 
“when both you and the public 
know perfectly well that you’ll sell 
any car to anyone who will pay 
you the profit you want.” 
This blunt request was one of 
several “Don’ts” listed by PATA in 


Studebaker Picks Woman 


To Get Feminine View 

SOUTH BEND —Ruth Tate, 
formerly with the Standard Oil Co. 
and with Richard Hudnut as a 
representative to Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. in Chicago, has been 
appointed women’s representative 
in the owner relations division of 
Studebaker Corp. 

Mrs. Tate will conduct research 
into feminine tastes in automobiles 
and automobile service under J. A. 
Martz, division director. She is 
also scheduled to appear before 
women’s organizations, succeeding 





combating injurious advertising 
practices. Others included: 


“Don’t use scare advertising. To 
tell the public to buy or sell their 
used cars because of any situa- 
tion arising from the war or be- 
cause prices will go down or up is 
injurious to the industry as a 
whole. To urge people to sell be- 
cause gasoline rations will be cu, 
or for other reasons, merely cuts 
your own sales potential. 

“Don’t advertise that you want 
cars for the South or West. The 
public is becoming conscious of 
the impending shortage of trans- 
portation in this area and is no 
longer happy about the number of 
cars leaving here. 

“Don’t belittle other advertisers 
with such terms as ‘No Ballyhoo 
Claims,’ ‘See Us Last,’ etc. 

“Don’t advertise that you will 
pay ‘more’ for a used car, or that 
your offer will be ‘higher’ than 
anyone else. Instead, say ‘highest 
prices paid,’ meaning that you will 
pay the limit, but not necessarily 
that you will pay a greater sum 


contracts, 


FLATOR 





port for 


INCREASED FOOD production and 
the conservation of rubber are ex- 
pected to be two results of the develop- 
ment by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
of the Hydro-flator shown in _ this 
diagram. The MHydro-flator inserts 
liquid in farm tractor tires, admitting 
exactly the right quantity to assure 
longer wear and maximum efficiency. 


the war. 





To Keep Navy Dry 1. 
MEMPHIS.—Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. is getting ready to make an 
additional ee ne Navy raincoats, in 
its Memphis plant. The_contract has 
already gone through, Joe E. Davis. 
vice-president and general manager, | 


For America’s Future—For Your 


Future—BUY WAR BONDS. 


reconversion of 


CED’s First Repo one 


Congress Urged to Act 


On Reconversion Now 


NEW YORK.—Emphasizing the 
inadequacy of present machinery 
for the prompt termination of war 
Committee for 
Economic Development, 
postwar planning agency of Ameri- 
can business, called in its first re- 
“prompt 
action” by Congress to expedite the 
industry and to 
avoid needless unemployment after 


principal 


and drastic 


Through its research committee, 
headed by Ralph E. Flanders, 
president of Jones & Lamson Co., 
the CED outlined the following 
four-point legislative program: 
Creation by Congress of a 
contract settlement board. At the 
present time there is no uniform 
policy governing 
termination war contracts, each 
has announced. | contracting agency following its 

Sa ar own policy. A contract settlement 


| board, composed of representatives best efforts of government to pro- 


settlement of 


Jane Easton, who resigned. 





than the next dealer.” 








From the 
Technical Service Department 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Facts and Flashes 


FROM THE WARTIME AUTOMOTIVE FRONT 











1600 West Eight Mile Road 
DETROIT, Michigan 


When local shortages of premium fuel appear from time to time, service managers 
can hold good will by telling motorists how high octane fuel components are 
helping make the good war news of this year. More bombers over Berlin mean less 
high quality gasoline here at home. 











"Tools are Weapons" is the slogan of the WPB program to conserve cutting tools. 





Today every person who handles tools should be told how critical these tools are — 
should have the same respect for them that a soldier has for his rifle. Shop posters 
and other helpful material on tool conservation can be obtained from War 

Production Board, Division of Information, Washington, D. C. 





Lower age limits for drivers' licenses is trend in some state legislatures. Auto-— 





motive service men should strive to make young drivers "maintenance conscious"— 
get them into the habit of taking care of cars and engines now. It's good insurance 





for post-war business. 


A new rust—inhibitor is available to recondition last year's anti-freeze. It 





neutralizes acid condition and restores rust—inhibiting quality. Needed most 

often for "permanent type" anti-freezes which have remained in cooling systems all 
summer, but suitable for all types of solutions. Filtering old solution to remove 
dirt and rust particles is advised. 





"Save the Carcass—Keep the Customer" is no idle catch-phrase. Remember the Japs 

still control nearly all of the world's natural rubber supply. Present output of 

synthetic plants is needed for war. Best way to keep your customers rolling is to 
see that they recap in time. 











An alarming decrease in volume of service work on wheel alignment and wheel balanc-— 


ing has been reported. Early in the rubber conservation program car owners were 
diligent about getting wheels properly aligned. However, they do not seem conscious 








The Army-Navy "E" has been awarded to Ethyl Corporation plants at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and Deepwater, New Jersey, for their production records in supplying 
Ethyl fluid for military use in aviation and motor gasolines. 





"Oil is ammunition—use it wisely!" 








of each contracting agency, and 
with a chairman appointed by the 
President, should be created to 
simplify and unify contract settle- 
ment policies and procedure. 

2. Decentralize administration of 
contract settlement procedure. To 
avoid disastrous delays which 
would occur if the administration 
of hundreds of thousands of con- 
tract settlements were funneled 
into one central agency, authority 
to make final settlement should be 
placed with the contracting agen- 
cies, governed by the general 
policies laid down by the Contract 
Settlement Board. 

3. Prompt recourse to the courts 
in case of dispute. Existing legal 
machinery will not be adequate to 
handle disputed claims, hence tem- 
porary expansion of existing ma- 
chinery should be effected. 

4. Mandatory loans to contractors 
and subcontractors. In spite of the 


vide prompt and fair settlement of 
funds due a contractor there are 
bound to be delays. Mandatory 
loans by the government to cover a 
substantial portion of proper settle- 
ment claims should be _ provided. 
These loans will save valuable 
weeks and months of time in 
enabling firms—particularly the 
smaller ones—to reemploy workers 
and get back to _ peacetime 
production. 
“Needless delay in the release 
of business funds now tied up 
in war production will cause 
needless unemployment,” the re- 
port warned. 
Pointing out that there are 100,- 
000 prime contracts and several 
times as many subcontracts, the 
committee said the contracts aggre- 
gate from $60,000,000,000 to $75,000,- 
000,000, and contractors’ inventories 
are valued at from $10,000,000,000 
to $15,000,000,000. 
Last War Recalled 

It was recalled that when the 
last war ended there was approxi- 
mately 32,000 war contracts aggre- 
| gating about $5,000,000,000, and de- 
spite the best efforts of govern- 
| Ment there were more than 7,000 
| unsettled contracts a year after 
|the war’s end. Three and a half 
years was the average time for 
settling claims taken to court. 
| “Rapid unfreezing of working 
capital will be of particular im- 
portance to small business,” the 
|CED emphasized. “At the end of 
the war many thousands of small 
|manufacturers will have _ their 
limited financial resources so tied 
up in war work that they will be 
unable to convert to civilian pro- 
duction until their working capital 
is released.” 

Although stressing the impor- 
tance of contract terminations as 
@ vital postwar problem, the re- 
port also recognized such other 
problems as the demobilization 
of the armed forces and war 
workers, provision of adequate 
compensation for workers tem- 
porarily unemployed, liquidation 
of wartime controls, disposal of 
government-owned plants and re- 
organization of the tax structure. 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of 

Studebaker Corp., heads the CED, 
which is a nationwide movement 
by leaders of all industrial and 
commercial fields to stimulate pri- 
vate employers to prepare to reach 
maximum postwar employment and 
production as quickly as possible. 


On Research Unit 


Hoffman also is a member of the 
CED research committee, other 
members of which, besides Flan- 
ders, include Thomas W. Lamont, 
chairman of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
Eric A. Johnson, president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank; 
Chester C. Davis, president of the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank; 
William L. Batt, vice chairman of 
the War Production Board; S. 
Bayard Colgate, chairman of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; Donald 
David, dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University; Max Epstein, 
chairman of the General American 
Transportation Corp.; and William 
Benton, vice chairman of the CED. 
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PARTS* OF ALL VEHICLES 
AND PLANES IN THIS PICTURE 
MADE BY 


OC: 


EXCEPT THOSE WITH 


xX EMBLEM 


@ For twenty-five years before 
World War II Monroe had been 
engineering and building rugged, 
durable units for the leading 
Automobile Manufacturers. 
During the War our equip- 
ment, manufactured for the U.S. 
Government, has proved its de- 


* 


In explanation: 
The weapons on the ground 
are marked with the Nazi X. 


Monroe was awarded the 
““E” Flag in ’42, the star 
has recently been added. 


pendability on every battlefront 
in the world. 

Our equipment includes 
Shock Absorbers on Jeeps, and 
other equipment on Tanks, 
Planes and Battleships. 

Surely Americans have the 
“KNOW-HOW”. 
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Remember Duryea Case? 


Son Sees New Attempt to Grab Credit 
For First Car from Charles E. 


DETROIT.—In a letter to AUTo- 
MOTIVE News, M. J. Duryea, son of 
the late Charles E. Duryea, charges 
a new attempt to impair his 
father’s claim to the honor of 


automobile work, and was paid 
by Charles’ money or money 
raised by Charles. Charles’ nine- 
teenth patent (No. 540,648, ap- 
plied for April 30, 1894, issued 








building the first American gaso- 
line automobile. 
The letter follows: 


The release from the Automo- 
bile Old Timers, published in the 
AUTOMOTIVE News of Sept. 23, con- 
tains what appears to be another 
attempt, inspired by Charles B. 
King and Frank Duryea, to have 
us think that all the honors be- 
stowed on my father, the late 
Charles E. Duryea, inventor and 
builder of America’s first gaso- 
line automobile in 1892, over 
many years, by responsible or- 
ganizations, were not merited 
and should have been divided. 

Charles B. King changed his 
widely publicized 1894 date for 
his first car to 1895-1896, and on 
June 8, 1941, asked Secretary 
Elliott to make this change in 
the AOT records. Since then he 
has been trying to change the 
date of my father’s first cars to 
1893, and hand Charles E. Dur- 
yea’s automobile firsts to Frank 
Duryea. 

A citation, supposed to have 
been awarded at the second an- 
nual AOT meeting, Oct. 15, 1941, 
is used unethically by Frank 
Duryea in his recent booklets, 
and elsewhere. These booklets, 
published for free distribution, 
contain the remarkable recollec- 
tions of Frank Duryea, and many 
errors. They omit pertinent facts, 
and make no mention of the 
Charles E. Duryea-Haynes con- 
troversy. 

From March 28, 1892 until 1898, 
Frank (with no financial interest 
until September, 1895) was em- 
ployed on Charles E. Duryea’s 


Pay Differential Narrowed 


In Three GM Plants 

DETROIT.—Pay differential be- 
tween men and women employes 
in three General Motors Corp. 
plants was narrowed to as little as 
10 cents an hour in the finding 
returned last week by the War 
Labor Board. 

WLB approved a report of Wil- 
liam E. Simkin, an arbitrator, af- 
fecting the pay of 700 women in 
plants in Flint and Melrose Park, 
Ill., and 460 employes in Bay City. 
Substantial pay raises will go to 
women in many departments. 





EXICO CITY 


and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides Passenger, International Air 
Express and Air Mail service “south of the border.” On 
American’s Flagships you can go from important centers 
in the United States and in Canada all the way to Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City. This direct service to Mexico is 
also a time-saving way to reach the great aerial routes to 
the Canal Zone and Central and South America. 


For Reservations, call the nearest 
American Airlines Office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES . 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


BUY WAR BONDS 





June 11, 1895) shows the Chicago 
Race winner. 


The printed record of the 
Selden patent cases show that 
Charles E. Duryea, as a car 
manufacturer and a mechanical 
expert, fought the Selden crowd 
from 1902 until the judges in 
January, 1911, made the final 
decision, that follows, in part: 


“...that Selden had solved a 
great problem and is entitled to 
the status of a pioneer inventor, 
is we think, without foundation. 
The pioneer inventors appear to 
have been Daimler and Benz 
abroad, and Duryea, Olds and 
Ford (and perhaps one or two 
others) in this country.)) Pio- 
neers like Haynes, Olds Ford, 
Winton, Maxwell, and Elmer 
Apperson also testified, but 
Frank Duryea was not called to 
testify. 

The official entry list of the 
Chicago Times-Herald is evidence 
in the 1905 Selden-Panhard suit, 
and the Duryea entry follows: 
“Duryea, Charles E., Springfield, 
Mass or Peoria, Ill. Mr. Duryea 
will enter two vehicles and pos- 
sibly three.” The Chicago Times- 
Herald of Nov. 2, 1895 has a news 
item mentioning the “RACE ON 
THANKSGIVING DAY,” and 
this statement appears “...and 
the Charles E. Duryea motocycle 
of Springfield, Mass. will make 
the run.” 

My father’s two-cylinder Dur- 
yea, driven by Frank, won the 
Times-Herald Race, Nov. 28, 1895, 
and the award of $2,000. It was 
made to the Duryea Motor 
Wagon Co. This was Charles E. 
Duryea’s first automobile manu- 
facturing company (incorporated 
Sept. 21, 1895), and at the time 
of the race was the owner of 
Patent No. 540,648, and my 
father’s entry. 

The Detroit Evening News of 
April 24, 1896, mentions the 
demonstration of the Duryea Chi- 
cago Winner, at the Detroit Rid- 
ing Club’s Third Annual Horse 
Show. This was probably the 
first showing of a gasoline auto- 
mobile to a Detroit public gath- 
ering.—M. J. Duryea.” 





All Wars End! There'll be Cars anc 
‘Trucks and Tires to sell again. 
























OLD MEN 
lations from Charles Messner, of the “Old Men’s Department” at the Dodge 


HONORED. 


cake and bouquet of flowers. 


next March 31. 


Council of State Governments. 


asserted, 


ment. 
the others as well. 

“When the war is over, if busi- 
ness, industry and commerce 
can’t do a job, there'll be an 
overwhelming demand that gov- 
ernment do it. And, whether we 


Dealer Links 
Future Trade 
With the Present 


DENVER. — Downtown Buick, 
Inc., is out after postwar new car 
sales, and at the same time is 
getting in extra used cars now to 
help keep up with the demand. 
The firm has been running a two- 
column ad in local newspapers, 
which says: 

“Be on the Preferred List. Order 
Your New Car Now. Downtown 
Buick will not only give you in 
cash the highest price for your 
used car, but we will also let your 
used car apply on a new postwar 
car. 

“You make the terms. Bring 
your car to us, or we will come out 
and appraise it. We'll set a high 
cash value—and also a_ higher 
trade-in value. You may take part 
cash and leave a balance to apply 
on your new Postwar Car; take all 
cash or let the full amount apply 
on a postwar car. 

Cars standing in dead storage 
depreciate in value and their tires 
and batteries deteriorate. You will 
be helping the war effort by selling 
your car now for cash, and buy 
War Bonds.” 


3.000 Cars ‘Idle’ 
In Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Officials of 
the State Motor Vehicle depart- 
ment believe that more than 3,000 
motorists in New Castle County 
are putting their cars in storage 
or selling them due to wartime 
regulations on automobile use. It is 
estimatedd that 16,500 of the 20,000 
automobiles in New Castle County, 
with license tags which expired 
before the first of October, will get 
their registrations renewed, leav- 
ing 3,000 unregistered. 

It is estimated that between 25,- 
000 and 30,000 automobiles, reg- 
istered for the entire state of Dela- 
ware, have obtained renewals of 
registration. 

According to George S. Williams, 
state motor vehicle commissioner, 
no extension will be allowed. Own- 
ers who have failed to renew their 
licenses will have their cars or 
trucks towed to a lane or may 
take out a special $1 permit to 
drive their cars to inspection lanes. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 


Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


George B. McAuliffe (left), 


Main plant, on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 
| department, as has been their custom for years, presented McAuliffe with a 
McAuliffe has worked for Dodge since 1918. 
Messner is next in line for a ‘party’? as he will reach his 75th birthday 
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Government Urged to Take 
Back Seat in Reconversion 


NEW YORK.—Reemployment of 
persons in free enterprise must not 
be impeded by government post- 
war programs if democracy in the 
United States is to be preserved, | 
Majority Leader Irving M. Ives, of ' ro 
the New York State Assembly, told yn, 
the Northeastern Conference of the 


like it or not, government will 
have to do it, and that’s the end 

| of free government and the free 
enterprise system.” 


particularly with 
which he _ termed 


| structure.” 


governmental approach _ to 


ferent” from that of the Twenties 
Cautioning against 
gling,” 


unemployment. 


Emphasis on this point also was 
stressed by Dr. Thorsten V. Kali- 
jarvi, director of the New Hamp- 
shire Planning and Development 
Commission, who warned against 
“pyramid building, brush cutting 
He declared 
consisted 
solely of economic schemes would 
not be satisfactory “unless accom- 


and snow shoveling.” 
state programs that 


panied by considerations of hous- 
ing, living conditions and oppor- 
tunities of self-expression.” 

Charles P. Messick, chairman 
of New Jersey’s Planning Board, 
said that in postwar planning by 
the states the emphasis should 
be “not on helping people, but 
on helping people to help 
themselves.” 

Following debate on the meas- 
ure, Senator Herbert E. Baldwin, 
of Connecticut, withdrew a resolu- 
tion calling upon the federal gov- 
ernment to “adopt and announce 
definite measures of postwar plan- 
ning as early as possible to aid and 





OPA to Share 
Control of Tire 


Inventories 


WASHINGTON.—Control of tire 
and tube inventories in the hands 
of dealers, formerly the function of 
the Office of the Rubber Director, 
was divided last week between that 
office and the Office of Price 











receiving congratu- 


Fellow ‘‘old-timers” in the 


Ives, who has taken a leading 
le in the sponsorship of most of 
ew York state’s labor legislation 
_in recent years, declared that gov- 
{ernment’s postwar role must be 
“The program we devise,” Ives’ essentially one of cooperation with 
“must be based on the business, 
firm and fundamental belief that; business, 
free enterprise must be preserved.| backbone of our whole economic 
Without free enterprise we cannot 
have free labor and free govern- 
If we lose any one, we lose 


little 
“the 


Even with a proper 
the 
postwar problem, he said, the world 
of tomorrow will be “entirely dif- 


“boondog- 
Ives said postwar public 
works must be “necessary, justified 
and constructive” and must be lo- 
cated where they will do the maxi- 
mum good in cushioning expected 































Administration. 

This was accomplished through 
issuance of Amendment No. 5 to 
Rubber Order R-1, which retained 
inventory control in the Office of 
the Rubber Director in connection 
with tires and tubes for bicycles 
and airplanes, pneumatic indus- 
trial tires and tubes and _ solid 
industrial tires except molded-on 
and pressed-on tires manufactured 
from F grade tread stock. 

The amendment becomes effec- 
tive Oct. 19. 

The order indicates that in- 
ventory control of passenger car 
and motorcycle tires and tubes, 
truck, bus and special purpose 
tires and tubes, farm tractor- 
implement tires and tubes and 
solid truck-trailer tires will be 
under the OPA. An OPA order 
generally similar to the ORD 
order is expected later this week. 

Control of passenger car, bus 
and truck tire and tube inventories 
was transferred to OPA so that the 
function might be combined with 
rationing, and _ responsibility for 
distribution lie within the agency. 

The inventory control regulation 
differs from that which has been 
in effect by including tires and 
tubes “on order” as well as “on 
hand” within its scope. 

It provides that no person shall 
deliver any new airplane, bicycle, 
or industria] tires or tubes to a 
person engaged in reselling them 
unless the reseller shall attach to 
his purchase order a certificate to 
the effect that “the number of 
units to be acquired by this order 
will not result in his inventory of 
airplane, bicycle or industrial tires 
and tubes, on hand and on order, in 
any single group of Section 4600.14, 
Rubber Order No. 1, in which the 
products fall, being greater than 
his total unit sales of products in 
that group during the 60 days pre- 
ceding this order, or greater than 
one-half of the total unit sales of 
products in that group during the 
180 days preceding his order, 
whichever is greater.” 

The new amendment also per- 
mits use of cement made from 
reclaimed rubber, scrap or gen- 
eral purpose synthetics in the 
manufacture of any product ex- 
cept those specifically prohibited 
on Schedule B Appendix I, of 
Rubber Order R-1. This provi- 
sion was included to clarify the 
position on cement which does 
not contain crude rubber or 
natural latex. 












































































































expedite postwar planning on the se 


part of the states. 

Opponents said that under such 
a resolution the states would ap- 
pear to be “surrendering certain 
prerogatives” and to be _ subordi- 
nating their own postwar plans to 
those of the federal government. 
Frank Bane, executive director of 
the council, said the council was 
working to ascertain federal plans. 

At an earlier session, Pennsyl- 
vania Secretary of Commerce 
Floyd Chalfant, in discussing un- 
employment insurance, said pri- 
vate enterprise was being organ- 
ized “as never before” to meet the 
postwar emergency. The states, 
he said, have about four and one- 
third billions of dollars in un- 
employment’ insurance reserves 
and the fund, much of which will 
be used to cushion unemployment 
in the first postwar year, is in- 
creasing at the rate of about one 
billion a year. He urged individual 
states to consider whether their re- 
serves are adequate, whether bene- 
fits are sufficient and whether 
administration of the program is 
efficient. 

Pennsylvania Budget Secretary 
Edward B. Logan suggested the 
states “go slow” in spending sur- 
pluses accumulated during 
war. Citing pressures that will be 


exerted, he said it would be better | 


to wait to find out where the real 


need for state pump-priming 
exists. He called for strict econ- 
omy in state government during 


the war years to help meet post- 
war demands. 


the | 














WE'RE HOLDING THE Four” 
UNTIL THE BOYS COME BACK! 
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in the light of 
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back . . - for the Johnnie Dough- 
ia of today will be the or 
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WHEN BETTER AUSEnTOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


This is a Liberator bomber. 
It is a mighty warrior. 


It ranges the Seven Fronts, search- 
ing out targets to smite with devas- 
tating effect. 


Europe knows it. And Asia. The con- 
quered Low Countries, the Pacific, 
the East — Near and Far — and the 
battered cities of Germany that 
never were to feel the impact of 
bombs. 


It carries a husky load, does the Lib- 
erator. 

It has four big Buick-built Pratt & 
Whitney engines that get it in over 
the target fast and often. 


It has an accuracy to make a Dan’! 
Boone chortle. 


Mi 


BUICK 


DIVISION OF 
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Why do we show itP 


Well, because any American has a 
right to be proud of the name this 
truly American ship is making for 
itself. 





















GENERAL 





MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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And particularly because it is our 
prideful assignment to build orig- 
inal-equipment engines for the 
Liberator — engines that give this 
ship its first start in a history-mak- 


ing life. 


Can you blame us for feeling good 
every time the dispatches report the 
exploits of this mighty air-warrior? 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies over 
Buick plants in both Flint, Mich., and 
Melrose Park, Ill., having been awarded 
to Buick people for outstanding perform- 
ance in the production of war qoods. 
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Builds for Postwar New Auto Sales... 
pantalla Rt Nl lb 


New Dealer 
On Service, 


By F. N. Fullerton 
Staff Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—-It requires cour- 
age to enter the automobile busi- 
ness at a time when new cars are 
off the market, and it takes more 
than courage to make a success at 
such a time. Lionel E. Knight has 
achieved this success in his year 
of operation of a sales and service 
business here. 

Knight, who has been associated 
with Dominion Motors and Breen 
Motor Co. for 22 years, decided to 
build on service. 

Before he made his first sale, 
he determined that he would sell 
only the best in used cars and he 
has faithfully adhered to this 
policy. 

The firm handles. only late 
model used cars. It makes a point 
of buying only cars that are in 
reasonably good condition, and 


Danger Ahead 


Poor Equipment Blamed 
For Truck Accidents 


TRENTON, N. J.— Inadequate 
equipment and inexperienced driv- 
ers have been blamed by State 
Police Supt. Charles H. Schoeffel 
for many truck accidents on New 
Jersey highways this year. 

Col. Schoeffel cited accident re- 
ports showing that untrained driv- 
ers were negligent and were 
“pushing” poorly equipped trucks 
for which parts and replacements 
were unavailable. 

At the same time, State Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner Arthur W. 
Magee revealed that railroad cross- 
ing fatalities almost doubled dur- 
ing the first eight months of the 
current year compared with the 
corresponding 1942 period. Such 
mishaps caused 22 deaths this 
year, compared with 12 a year ago. 


Medical Panel Studies 


Plant Health Problems 


DETROIT. — To facilitate the 
exchange of information about new 
problems of employe health and 
safety arising from the increasing 
employment of women and re- 
habilitated war veterans in auto- 
motive industry plants, a medical 
panel, composed of factory staff 
physicians, has been organized by 
the Automotive Council for War 
Production. 

In announcing the inauguration 
of this service, George Romney, 
general manager of the Automo- 
tive Council, said that the group’s 
initial action, already undertaken, 
would be the cooperative study of 
questions relating to causes of 
dermatitis, medical standards gov- 
erning the employment of women, 
the special problems of such 
handicapped workers as disabled 
war veterans, industrial fatigue, 





and the use of vitamin pills. 


Succeeds 


Used Cars 


then proceeds to improve them. 
The firm will not buy cheap cars, 
or accept very low value trade-ins 
to sell on an “as is basis,” as it 
feels that the presence of such a 
ear on the lot will undermine the 
reputation of the organization. 


The firm does not engage in 
major overhaul work. It is essen- 
tially a combination of a service 
station and a used car lot. It does 
make a point of really selling 
service, however. 

In Knight’s opinion, selling serv- 
ice means suggesting oil changing, 
greasing, washing, spark plug 
cleaning, and even he was _ sur- 
prised at the number of customers 
who agree to have their cars 
looked after properly when these 
services are suggested. 

Today presents a wonderful op- 
portunity for selling service work, 
Knight says. 

Appearance is of vital impor- 
tance in operating a service sta- 
tion and used car lot in Knight’s 


opinion. His premises are small, 
but are always’ clean and 
attractive. 


Treatment of customers is very 
earefully considered in both the 
sales and_ service departments. 
Knight feels that a reputation for 
quality used cars and quality serv- 
ice cannot be built up by high 
pressure methods, and hence every 
effort is made to place the organi- 
zation in the customer’s position 
and to view the problem of 
whether a trade-in should be made, 
or a service job done from the 
standpoint of the customer. 

Knight is also building for the 
future. He believes that in the 
postwar years there will be a hugh 
potential market for car sales, and 
he is laying the foundation now, 
winning customer and public confi- 
dence, selling only good standard 
of used cars, standing behind the 
cars he sells, and turning out only 
the highest caliber of service work. 
By his policy he is making 
friends now and feels he will be 
able to influence people in days to 
come when supply of cars will 
again start to equal the heavy 
demand. 


Packard Men Give Army 


Plane They Helped Build 


DETROIT.—Thousands of Pack- 
ard war workers and their families 
took part in a stirring wartime 
ceremony at the City Airport last 
week when a North American P-51 
Mustang fighter plane was pre- 
sented as the workers’ outright 
gift to the Army Air Forces. 

In addition to their regular and 
extra War Bond purchases, Pack- 
ard employes voluntarily donated 
an average of 2% hours of labor 
to purchase the plane, which is 
powered by the Rolls-Royce engine 
the workers are now building with 
a new two-stage supercharger. 





KEEPS OU 


Provides protection for 


interiors 
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SNOW e RAIN 
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of automotive vehicles. 


Used for years by manufacturers of passenger cars, trucks, 


buses, cabs and trailers. 


INNER-SEAL is the only weather 


stripping with the spring-wire feature which holds it firmly 


in place. 
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BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, 
Awarded Army-Navy “E” 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Established, 1837 





“I notice your bottom is getting a little rusty, Mr. Sweeney!” 


Pay-As-You-Go Road Policy 
Has Support of History 


NEW YORK.—Highway financ- 
ing history “indicates clearly the 
wisdom of adhering as closely as 
possible to a pay-as-you-go policy 
in order to 
assure the greatest highway bene- 
fits from motor vehicle tax re- 
the American Petroleum 
Industries Committee asserts in its 


in the postwar era 


ceipts,” 


Tax Economics Bulletin. 
Diversion of automotive tax 
receipts to unrelated purposes is 
cited as another “unsound prac- 
tice” which should be eliminated 
to pave the way for sound high- 
way financing in the future. 


“Because war conditions have 
caused a temporary suspension of 
regular road construction activity,” 
the APIC says, “it is timely to re- 
view the history of highway financ- 


Rayon Plant Gets 
Big New Order 


CLEVELAND.—Industrial Rayon 
Corp. has just been ordered by the 


War Production Board to expand 
its plant here for the additional 
production of approximately nine 
million pounds of rayon tire yarn, 
Hiram S. Rivitz, president, has an- 
nounced. 

This is part of the program of 
the Rubber Director’s Office to pro- 
vide tires for service on aircraft, 
trucks, transports and motorized 
artillery. In a statement on Oct. 2 
the ORD indicated that its biggest 
worry was the rayon supply. 

Rivitz’s announcement follows 
closely on the heels of the start of 
construction of expanded facilities 
at the company’s Painesville (O.), 
plant where 22 million pounds an- 
nually of rayon tire yarn, cord and 
fabric are to be produced in ac- 
cordance with an earlier directive. 
The new directive brings the total 
rayon tire yarn production of the 
Cleveland plant to 20 million 
pounds. 


MRO Blanket Preference 
Ratings Eased by WPB 

WASHINGTON. — Blanket pref- 
erence ratings assigned for MRO 
purposes may be applied by per- 
sons eligible to use them for the 
repair of plant machinery and 
equipment, even if the repair job 
does not involve delivery of repair 
parts or materials, WPB ruled 
through issuance of Priorities 
Regulation 3, as amended. 

Blanket MRO ratings are as- 
signed by CMP Regulations 5 and 
5A, certain orders in the “P” series, 
and certain other WPB orders and 
regulations and on forms and cer- 
tificates where the kind and 
quantity of this material to which 
the rating may be applied is not 
specified. In any case where the 
quantity of material is specified in 
terms of dollar value only, the 
preference rating is a_ blanket 
MRO rating. 

For the purpose of this part of 
the order, repair means to fix a 
plant, machinery, or equipment af- 
ter it has broken down or when it 
is about to break down. It does not 
include upkeep or maintenance 
service. 


















ing so that the experience and 
lessons of the past may serve both 
as a guide and a warning in the 
postwar era when the necessary 
materials and manpower will again 
be available for highway construc- 
tion. 

“As the record shows, highway 
use taxes have proved to be the 
most productive single source of 
state revenues, far exceeding even 
the most optimistic expectations of 
their original proponents. Thus, 
although these levies accounted for 
only a little over 11 percent of 
state tax collections in 1919, they 
were contributing more than 40 
percent of the total by the end of 
the next decade. 

“Despite the rapid gain in motor 
vehicle tax collections during the 
1920s, comparatively few states 
were satisfied to ‘live within their 
means’ and finance highway con- 
struction out of current revenues. 
Instead, the majority of states, in- 
fluenced by the urgent demand for 
more and better roads, went heav- 
ily into debt to pay for new high- 
ways. Thus during the five years 
ending with 1923 state highway 
debt increased threefold and con- 
tinued to rise for several years 
thereafter. In addition, some states 
assumed a considerable amount of 
local debt during the last ’20s and 
early ’30s in expanding their high- 
way systems. 

“By that time, however, it was 
generally recognized that what 
appeared at first to be an easy 
,and advantageous means of fi- 
nancing highway development 
was in fact an extremely costly 
method, 

“Debt service requirements 
mounted about $25,000,000 in 1925 
to $50,000,000 in 1928 and again 
doubled in the following five years, 
reaching the $100,000,000 mark in 
1933. 

“Although commendable progress 
has since been made by most states 
in reducing debt, it has been a 
relatively slow process and bond 
service requirements continue to 
be burdensome. According to the 
Public Roads Administration sta- 
tistics on state expenditures, over 
$1,200,000,000 was allocated to meet 
highway debt service requirements 
during the eight years 1934-41, in- 
clusive. This was over one-third 
of the amount spent for road con- 
struction and maintenance during 
the same period. 

“Another unsound practice which 
has tended to rob the motorist of 
the highway facilities which he 
might otherwise have enjoyed in 
recent years is the policy followed 
by several states of diverting high- 
way user funds to wholly unre- 
lated purposes. During the 1920s, 
the states generally adhered rela- 
tively closely to the underlying 
principles of motor vehicle taxa- 
tion—that all revenues’ derived 
therefrom should be spent for high- 
way and related needs. With the 
advent of the economic depression 
in the early 1930s, however, a num- 
ber of states not only diverted 
regular motor vehicle tax revenues, 
but also levied special taxes on 
motor fuel to be used for relief and | 
other nonhighway purposes.” 





All States Share 
In War Work, 
WPB Reports 


WASHINGTON. — Every state 
and the District of Columbia has 
shared in the distribution of major 
war supply contracts, war produc- 
tion board has announced. While 
accessibility to the sea influenced 
distribution of ship contracts, all 
but 13 states received aircraft con- 
tracts and all states received war 


supply contracts of some type. 
These contracts, which 


contracts for air-frames, 
airplane engines, propellors, 
other parts, and certain related 
equipment, such as parachutes and 
aircraft pontoons. Armament, in- 
struments, and communication 
equipment and are excluded. 

The category — “ships” 


cludes 


new vessels of all kind, the pur- 
chase of used ships, ship con- 
version, recommissioning, and re- 
pair, and the purchase of marine 


engines and propulsion equipment. 


Armor, armament, navigation and 
radio equipment, parts and mate- 
rials are excluded, WPB stated. 


Contracts have been assigned to 


the states on the basis of location 
of the producing plants. Contracts 
for which the work site is not 
known have been included in the 
“unassigned” group. 


Tennessee Drive Begun 


To Keep Funds for Roads 
NASHVILLE—A resolution 
favoring a_ state constitutional 


amendment to halt the diversion of 


automotive tax revenues to non- 


highway purposes was adopted by 


the Tennessee Highway Users’ 


Conference at its annual meeting 


here. 

Urging the creation of a backlog 
of highway funds for postwar use, 
L. W. Collins of Nashville, who 
sponsored the resolution, said that 
a survey by highway officials esti- 
mated it would take $59,000,000 to 
put Tennessee roads in good condi- 
tion after the war. 

Collins was reelected secretary of 
the association. James Wrape, of 
Memphis, was named president to 
succeed Prof. W. A. Coolidge, of 
Nashville. J. Clark Akers, of Nash- 
ville, was named vice-president. 
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include 
those of the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Treasury and foreign 
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state totals in the accompanying 
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Petroleum Report... 


Daily Refinery Capacity 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, OCTOBER 18, 1943 


Now 4,550,000 Barrels 


WASHINGTON.—"War time con- 
ditions have caused a startling 
change in the current operating 
picture of petroleum _ refining,” 
William R. Boyd jr., chairman of 
the Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil, said last week in commenting 
upon a report made by the coun- 
cil’s committee on petroleum eco- 
nomics. 

“When filling the military petro- 
leum requirements, special atten- 
tion must be given not only to the 
quantity, but also to the quality 
and the exceptional nature of the 
products in order that our fighting 
forces may be supplied with the 
super performance so essential to 
victory in actual combat.” 

The report contains the results 
of a new survey of the petroleum 
refineries of the country, and in- 
dicates that operating on _ the 
basis of making maximum war 
products and maximum motor 
gasoline, at present they can run 
about 4,550,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily. 

Commenting upon the details of 
the report, Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
president of the Pan American 
Petroleum & Transport Co., who 
is chairman of the council’s com- 
mittee on economics, said: 

“It should be remembered that 
this is on a wartime basis, and this 
capacity would be higher under 
peacetime conditions where it is 
not necessary to take sO many 
special steps to increase the quality 
of complicated war products. Due 
mainly to new construction this 
capacity will gradually increase 
during 1944, and will be slightly 


In Explanation 


Of the Wartime Shortage 
Of Antifreezes 


WILMINGTON, Del.—A recently 
announced high explosive said to 
be more powerful than TNT, is 
the principal reason why methyl 
alcohol antifreeze will not be avail- 
able this fall, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. has_ revealed. 
Methyl alcohol is necessary to the 
manufacture of hexamine, basic 
ingredient of an _ explosive for 
bombs. 

The country’s. production of 
methanol, the name by which 
methyl alcohol is known to chem- 
ists, has more than doubled since 
war began. However, the require- 
ments for it in explosives, plastics, 
and varied military articles elimi- 
nates its use in antifreeze and 
many peacetime products. 

Enormous quantities of methanol 
now required for the war program 
are possible only because of the 
chemical industry’s development 
during the past 10 years of a pro- 
cess for synthesizing it from coke 
and water. Methanol formerly was 
made by the destructive distillation 
of wood. Today methanol, chemi- 
cally identical with wood alcohol, 
is produced by high-pressure syn- 
thesis. 

Hexamine for the powerful high 
explosive is made from ammonia 
and formaldehyde, and formalde- 
hyde is made from methanol and 
air. Methanol for the explosives 
program is manufactured at a new 
ordnance plant and at_ several 
commercial plants. Large portions 
of the production, however, still go 
into formaldehyde for plastics and 
into many other military products, 
the company stated. 


$75,000,000 Road Plans 


Outlined in Mississippi 

JACKSON, Miss.—Plans for a 
three-year Mississippi highway 
construction program involving the 
expenditure of $75,000,000, with 75 
percent coming from the federal 
government, were outlined here by 
the state highway commission. 

Postwar inauguration of the pro- 
gram is contingent on congres- 
sional enactment of pending bills 
and state legislative action to pro- 
vide the 25 percent state funds. 
It was suggested the latter might 
be provided through refunding of 
outstanding highway bonds issued 
for the $100,000000 program 
launched under former Gov. Hugh 
L. White, or issuance of full faith 
and credit obligations. 


over 4,700,000 barrels daily at the 
end of the year.” 

The report states that an effec- 
tive basis of cooperation between 
the armed forces and PAW in 
working out a satisfactory world 
oil program apparently has been 
reached and, while the details are 
not available for publication, the 
pertinent factors in the world 
supply situation are being given 
increasing consideration. 

This is reflected in the fact that 
a larger proportion of petroleum 
war demands are being taken 
from other than United States 
sources during recent weeks. 

The committee expresses grati- 
fication in the recent stoppage by 
the PAW of forced conversions 
from heavy fuel oil to coal which 
was announced recently. It goes on 
to recommend, however, that the 
policy be adopted of not forcing 
the completion of conversions 
which have already been ordered 
but not yet completed. 
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and one thing only! . . 


progressive. 


reason why... 


swung over to it... by 


wanted it! 


Today over 300,000 
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the Sun sells 


Back Again 


Dealership Reopens After 
‘Duration’ Closing 
SHERMAN, Texas.—Davis Motor 


Co. (Dodge-Plymouth) is in busi- | 


ness again after having closed 
“for the duration” a few months 
after Pearl Harbor. 


While the going has been tough, 
| satisfactory progress is being 
made, according to the company. 

The company is under the same 
ownership, Claude S. Holley, of 
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Baltimore U.C. Assessments 
‘Based on Present Prices 


BALTIMORE. (UTPS). The 
price boost on used cars consti- 
tutes the basis for a new schedule 
of assessments on motor vehicles 
| which has been adopted by this 
' municipality for 1944, it was an- 
nounced by M. Frank Fitzpatrick, 
manager of assessments. 

Through use of the new plan, the 


Tyler, Texas, and C. K. Davis jr., | total drop in assessments on auto- 


| of Sherman. 


|Goodrich Names Kelly 


Assistant Works Chief 


AKRON.—Arthur Kelly, who has 
| supervised the construction and 
|early operations of an ordnance} 
|plant and four synthetic rubber 
plants—including the largest one | 
in the government program—for | 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., has been 
named assistant works manager of 
the company, it has been an-| 
nounced. 


Kelly, a Purdue University grad- 





uate in chemistry, has been with 
the pioneer Akron rubber firm 
since 1925. 


When you take space in a newspaper, you buy one thing. 


. You buy READERS! 


The Sun, like any other large metropolitan newspaper, 
has a heterogeneous mass of readers: rich and poor, young 
and old, vegetarian and carnivorous, conservative and 


But ... Sun readers have one common denominator: 
their phenomenal loyalty to this paper. And that is one 


THE SUN gives results 
out of all proportion to 
its circulation and cost 


But there is still something else that explains the quick- 
trigger buying action of Sun readers. 

This is the key: Sun readers did not inherit the habit of 
reading this paper. They didn’t grow up with it. They 


the hundreds of thousands. They 


bought it not from habit... but because they liked it and 


Chicagoans buy The Sun every 


weekday, and about 400,000 buy it every Sunday! And 


al, 
a 


mobiles from depreciation has been 
offset to the extent of about $7,- 
000,000 with the result the assess- 
ment loss on motor vehicles next 
year will be only $588,870, Fitz- 
patrick said. 

The state tax commission ob- 
jected to the new method of as- 
sessment on the ground that it 
would disturb the uniformity of 
such levies in the state as a 
whole. However, the manager 
says that the city has the right 
to make the levy under the state 
law. 

Article 81 of Section No. 11 of 
the Maryland code states that 
automobiles shall be assessed at 
the full cash value thereof on the 
date of finality, which in Baltimore 
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these loyal readers have made The Chicago Sun in 22 short 
months the 10th largest morning newspaper in the United 


States. R 


These are the readers for you! They’re the ones to talk 
to mow in your advertising. They’re the ones who have 
created this new newspaper situation in Chicago: 


1 You need The Sun in any newspaper combination to 
cover Chicago completely, economically and efficiently. 


2 By using The Sun alone you can make a tremendous 
impact against America’s No. 2 market with a relatively 


small expenditure. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, 


cisco, Seattle. 
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National Representatives: 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Fran- 


is Oct. 1. 
He said he based his action on 
this section of the law. Although 
conferences have been held on the 
subject and the city law depart- 
ment has ruled that the state tax 
commission has the right to set 
units of assessments for use by the 
city, “they can't hand down a rul- 
ing that contravenes the statutes 
which allow us to assess at full 
cash value,” Fitzpatrick said. 

Consequently the assessments 
on automobiles are final for 1944 
unless they are upset by the 
courts. Under the new assess- 
ment schedule, no automobile 
that was assessed for 19438 will be 
assessed in 1944 in excess of the 
amount levied in 1948. In most 
cases, the assessment is the 
same, and in some instances it 
will be less. 

Fitzpatrick emphasized that the 
new schedule was worked out 
after careful compilations and an- 
alysis of increased automobile 
prices had been made and that so 
far as possible it was based on 
normal trends in price rises. 
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Local Limitations Urged . 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, OCTOBER 18, 1943 


U.S. Gives Up Control 
Of Gas Station Hours 


WASHINGTON.—Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War Harold L. 


Ickes last week removed nation- : 
wide regulation of service station | 


hours of operation, but, at the 
same time, urged all dealers to 
meet with other dealers in their 
areas to establish local limitations 


upon hours of operation by volun- | 


tary agreement. 
The only nationwide limitation 
included in the directive is that 


Car Crisis 


Booklet Warns Drivers 
Of Emergency 
DETROIT.—America’s Car Crisis 
is the title of a factual booklet by 
H. V. Kaltenborn, radio com- 
mentator, published as a _ timely 
warning of a potential emergency 
in auto transportation for probably 
80 percent of our war workers. 


Pure Oil Co. is distributing the 
booklets. 
Kaltenborn’s conclusions are 


based on direct statements from 
nationally known authorities’ in 
government, in the rubber industry 
and in the passenger car field. 
Among the arresting facts pointed 
up by Kaltenborn are these: 

1. It is our industrial workers 
and our farmers whose cars are 
oldest in average. 

2. Supplies of new synthetic rub- 
ber tires for civilians on A rations 
are more remote than many motor- 
ists have been led to believe.. 

3. Cars still in use are now being 
scrapped at an estimated rate of 
from 150,000 to 200,000 a month. 

“There’s a race on,” says Kalten- 
born, “a race between the rate at 
which American cars are wearing 
out and the length of time it will 
take to win this war and tool up 
to build new cars again.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 of Automotive 
News, published weekly at Detroit, Mich. for 
October 1, 1943. State of Michigan, County 
of Wayne ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
B. B. Crighton, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is 
the Business Manager of the Automotive News 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, George M. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 

Managing Editor, 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Business manager, 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 


Slocum, 5229 Cass Ave., 


B. J. Wembhoff, 5229 Cass 


B. B. Crighton, 5229 Cass 


addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as 


well as those of each indivicual member, must 
be given.) 

Slocum Publishing Co., 
troit 2, Mich 

Mabel H. Slocum, 29 
Pointe Shores, Mich. 

George M. Slocum, 
Mich. 

Howell Van 
troit, Mich. 

3. That the 


5229 Cass Ave., De- 


Roslyn Rd., Grosse 


5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, 


Auken, 1603 Ford Building, De- 
known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, Or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 


appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona tide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 


B. B. Crighton, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th 
day of October, 1943. 
(Seal) Genevieve M. Cohlhepp, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires Dec. 3, 1945) 


any voluntary agreement entered 
into by any group of dealers shall 
be reported to the district director 
of marketing for the PAW district 
in which the group is located. 

| Commenting upon the dual ac- 
tion, Ickes said: 

“Permitting service stations in 
an area to agree upon the station 
hours of operation that will most 
economically meet the needs of the 
individual community is in keep- 
ing with PAW’s policy of fostering 
the greatest possible degree of 
flexibility in local operation, con- 
sistent with the overall war pro- 
gram. 

“Like the revoked order, the new 
directive is designed to make pos- 
sible a flexibility in operations 
which will help to prevent a short- 
age of facilities serving war work- 
ers, industries, and civilians in any 
given area. 

“Our experience indicates that 
the previous regulation of service 
station hours of operations has 
been of great benefit to the ma- 
jority of dealers and that in many 
areas dealer groups probably will 
continue voluntarily to operate 
under the old schedules. 

“Under the new directive issued 
today, service station dealers can 
follow the system that operated on 
a nationwide basis, if such a pro- 
gram seems best suited to local 
needs. Otherwise, where acute 
manpower’ shortages affect an 
area, it may be possible to con- 
serve men and facilities by ap- 
propriate adjustments of hours of 
operations.” 

Deputy Administrator Ralph K. 
Davies said that the revoked order 
had been drawn so that hours of 
operation might be adapted to re- 
quirements of station customers, 
but that, flexible as the order was, 
it was not possible to make pro- 
visions that could fill all local 
needs in every section of the coun- 
try without causing hardships and 
inconveniences upon the dealers 
and consumers in some communi- 
ties and areas. 
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Michigan Dealers Offer 


Plan for Local Regulation 

DETROIT. — Twenty-four hours 
after the lifting of nationwide 
regulation of service station hours, 
the Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn. 
of Michigan presented to the city 
a proposed ordinance to control 
hours. 

The ordinance, to be effective 
for the duration of the war, would 
permit gasoline stations to remain 
open 24 hours a day for com- 
mercial vehicles, but would permit 


sale of gasoline to A, B, and C 
ration book holders only eight | will, trade name and patents of the 


hours a day. 


Foresight of Past Helping 
Small Auto Plants Today 


PORTLAND, Ore.—One of the 
smaller war industries, which made 
a quick change over from its 
peacetime specialty of reboring and 
reconditioning automobile and 
truck motors to the wartime job of 
building valves and stuffing tubes 
for the Navy, is the Factory Motor 
Car Co. 

The owners, E. J. (Ernie) Blaser 
and V. C. (Vic) Unden, looked far 
afield back in 1941 and saw the 
possibilities of war, with the resul- 
tant decline in automotive work, 
and increase in machine work for 
the fighting forces. 

Next they combed the state for 
machine tools that might be 
forced out of service in time of 
war and took options on those they 
believed could be put to use. 

After the war came, and the 
prospect of Navy and maritime 
contracts loomed, Blaser and Un- 
den leased many of these machines 
and moved them to their Portland 
plant. Now the machines, grouped 
under one roof, are doing a job for 
the Navy. 

During the past year, 60,000 com- 
pleted units have been delivered to 


the Puget Sound Navy yard. The 
former automotive shop has 
creased its payroll from 14 men to 


in- 
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Ala., being conducted by M. 
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Chevrolet Parts Courses 


Aid Dealers in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM. — Forty - eight 
employes in Chevrolet dealer parts 
departments were trained in a re- 
schools 


cent series of five-day 
under the supervision of M. E. 


Patterson, Birmingham zone parts 


and accessory manager for Chev- 
rolet. The schools showed, Patter- 
son said, that a person can learn 
as much in a concentrated short 
course as he can in six months of 
experience in the average parts 
department. 

“The most persistent complaint 
among dealers is perhaps over the 
shortage of mechanics, but there 
has also been quite a shortage of 


4 Gum Inhibitors 
Will Be Allocated 


WASHINGTON.—Four chemicals 
used as gum inhibitors to prevent 
the accumulation of gummy sub- 
stances in gasoline motors will be 
placed under allocation Nov. 1 
because of the tremendous increase 
in their use for military gasoline 
and the resultant tight supply, the 
War Production Board announced 
last week. 

These are known by the trade 
designations Dupont No. 5, Dupont 
No. 6, U.Q.P.4 and U.Q.P.5. The 
maximum which may be accepted 
by any one customer in any calen- 
der month without WPB order of 
each chemical is 10 pounds. More- 
over, the order declares that “no 
person shall use more than 10 
pounds of any one type of inhibi- 
tor” in any month without specific 
WPB permission. 


Heller Bros. Takes Over 


Cleveland Firm’s Assets 
NEWARK, N. J.—According to 
Fred H. Stout, vice president in 
charge of sales, Heller Bros. Co., 
manufacturers of files, rasps, tools 
and steel, has acquired the good 





Cleveland File Co., Cleveland. 


more than 50, and most of the men 
are experienced machinists. 

Blaser and Unden are proud of 
the record they have made by de- 
signing and building special jigs 
for their machines. One of the 
turret lathes, for example, is fitted 
with 16 cutters, so arranged that 
One valve casting can be subjected 
to 16 cuts without removal from 
the holding jig, and when it comes 
off the machine it is ready for the 
assembly bench. 

“We have found that in 16 min- 
utes our men can set up for work 
on a casting, make all of the cuts, 
and have it off the machine, 
wherein shops that continue to 
rely upon oldtime cutting methods 
and old tools must give one to two 
hours for the same processes,” said 
Blaser. 

“We have cut down the working 
time on certain jobs to one-sixth 
the time required by former 
methods.” 

The owners were assisted in de- 
signing and building the jigs by 
their superintendent, George Purdy 
and their leadman, Chris Winkler, 
veteran employes. Several of the 
men have been with the company 
for more than 20 years. 





























plained Patterson. 


Patterson said that the plan 
was to have the individual deal- 
ers advertise for help, put them 
on the payroll and after a week 
or so in the parts room send 
them to the school. Schools were 
held in Pensacola, Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Huntsville and Dot- 
han. 


ture 


retail stores. 


agers. 


of each item. 


Instruction was also given in 
how to order parts, how to re- 
ceive them, how to store them 
and how to maintain proper 
records and make out govern- 
ment reports. The students were 
also taken through Chevrolet 
parts rooms to show them actual 
examples of good stock keeping. 


volved in 
said Patterson. “As too often the 
case when a raw employe goes into 
a parts department, he cannot see 
the forest for the trees and be- 
comes confused. This we sought to 
avoid by giving the person an 
overall picture of the operation. 
However, we found it best for the 
dealers to first hire the persons 
and let them remain a few days in 
the parts room before sending 
them to the parts school.” 


Service Group Planned 


In British Columbia 


CHILLIWACK, B. C.—Approxi- 
mately 50 owners of garages and 
service stations from Fraser Valley 
points, extending from Vancouver 
to the Cariboo, assembled here re- 
cently to discuss plans for forma- 
tion of an _ organization which 
would either have affiliations with, 
or be similar to, the Vancouver 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 


Frank Edwards, of Chilliwack, 
was appointed chairman. Stan 
Collier, president of the Vancouver 
group and vice-president of the 
Automobile Dealers Federation of 
Canada, outlined aims and benefits 
of such an organization. 


Michigan Tool Expands 


DETROIT. — Marvin R. Anderson, 
vice-president of Michigan Tool Co., 
announced last week appointment of 
P. F. Zerkle to direct sales. The com- 
pany also is opening branch offices in 
Cleveland and Dayton. The Cleveland 
branch will be in the Penton Building, 
with George Pierce as manager, while 
the Dayton branch is at 710 Harries 
Building with H. E. Roedter as man- 
ager. 


Birmingham zone parts and 


experienced parts room help,” ex- 
“Our factory 
program was designed especially to 
help train new personnel to take 
the place of those going into the 
armed services or into war plants.” 


About half of the persons trained 
were women. Usually more ma- 
women were found most 
satisfactory, some being wives of 
former employes now in the armed 
services, Others having had expe- 
rience with stock room work in 
Men trained were 
also mostly beyond the draft age 
or with family responsibilities. A 
few dealers took the course them- 
selves, some having been caught 
short by the loss of parts man- 


Students were first familiarized 
with the master parts book. Thus 
a new girl going into a department 
after this training, even though 
she might not know the difference 
between a crankshaft and a car- 
buretor needle, could at least look 
up the factory number and price 


“The object of the school was to 
give the employe a bird’s eye view 
of his job before he became in- 
its component parts,” 
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Priority Guide 
Is Released 
By MEWA 


CHICAGO.—Motor & Equipment 
Wholesalers Assn. has just pub- 
lished the MEWA Ready Refer- 
ence Priorities Guide on automo- 
tive products, and, according to the 
association’s headquarters, 6,000 
copies have been distributed to 
members in filling orders already 
received. 


In releasing the guide, the asso- 
ciation said that while it is 
expected changes will occur it is 
believed that the pattern of war- 
time priority and allocation con- 
trol is pretty well set and that 
there will not be any radical 
changes from this point on. 


Data in the guide is  segre- 
gated under general merchandise 
classifications such as Automotive 
Equipment and Supplies and Parts. 
Products are listed alphabetically 
under these divisions. Under each 
product all the priority data 
needed in connection with same is 
given. 


One section of the guide con- 
sists of photostatic copies of all 
regulations applicable to the 
wholesale automotive trade. These 
are annotated and explained. This 
section also contains all the forms 
of certifications used in the han- 
dling of automotive products to- 
gether with explanations as to 
proper use and application of each. 


In the guide the approach is ac- 
cording to products rather than to 
control orders. The guide is de- 
signed for ready reference by 
salesmen at point of sale and by 
buyers at point of purchase. 


The guide is in loose leaf to 
permit additions and changes as 
they occur. 


On the Jump 
Busy Dealer Is Serving 


As Mechanic, Too 


SALINA, Kan.—L. B. Jameson, 
Pontiac dealer here, in this month’s 
candidate for the title of Automo- 
tive Busy Bee. 


Because mechanics are hard to 
come by out in Kansas, Jameson 
himself works on customers’ cars 
and on used cars sometimes as 
late as 3 a.m. He does his own 
porter work in the used car show- 
room, keeping the cars polished 
and in condition. 


Since early in 1942, Jameson 
figures he has averaged 16 hours 
of work a day and this is his best 
financial year in two decades in 
the automobile business, he reports 
to Pontiac Motor Division. 


And, oh yes, 25 percent of his 
income goes into war bonds. 


Reinforcins Bar 


Availability Cited 


WASHINGTON. — The steel di- 
vision of the War Production 
Board has again called the at- 
tention of claimant agencies to the 
availability of concrete reinforcing 
bars in considerable tonnage. The 
use Of those bars, stockpiles of 
which are increasing, would re- 
place lumber in many instances 
and thus help relieve the shortage 
in forest products. 


Reinforcing bars can be fash- 
ioned from rerolled rail steel or 
discarded steel which cannot be 
used for the production of many 
essential steel products, John T. 
Whiting, director of the steel di- 
vision, pointed out. 


This subject has been reviewed 
by the carbon steel bar and rail 
steel bar industry advisory com- 
mittees. Members of the committee 
called attention to the situation 
and said engineers generally are 
designing concrete structures with 
a minimum amount of steel, thus 
using a larger amount of cement 
than needed. This is wasteful of 
materials and transportation, com- 
mittee members said. 


They also pointed out that in 
many cases lumber is being used 
instead of reinforced concrete al- 
though many grades of lumber are 
far scarcer than concrete rein- 
forcing bars. 



























































































































































Pete Wemhoff’s Fourth Dimensior 
offers news of advertising. 
















= the 4th Dimension 


‘Balanced Opinion’ Needed; 
Nash’s Precedent 
By Pete Wemhoff 







Citing big opportunities ahead for advertising, James 
I. Spencer, vice-president of Campbell-Ewald Co., told 
Detroit Adcraft Club luncheoneers last week that American 
business has given less attention to selling the system of 
free enterprise and the American way of life than it has 
given to the selling of suck @———_____—_—- 
products of the system an 


toothpaste and lipstick. 
While pointing out that adver: 
tising has done “yeoman service’ 
in speeding up the war effort. 
Spencer nevertheless indicted busi- 
ness for not developing a “balanced 
public opinion.” He declared that, 
while the “voice of government and 
labor are heard,” other members of 
the nation’s “economic team”— 
management and investors—are not 
sufficiently audible and known. 
“We have sold the American 
public the products and services 
of industry, without making clear 
the teamwork that is required to 
produce these products and keep 
them moving to the largest num- 








Tire & Rubber Co. over 
Tuesdays, 7:30-8 p.m., EWT. 


Reynolds will present weekly a 
“Service Story of the Week,” to 
record the exploits of America’s 
young fighters. The reports will be 
flavored by his own front-line ex- 
periences. Actor Raymond Edward | 
Johnson continues as narrator of 
the dramatic section of the pro- 
gram. Nadine Conner, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, and Raymond 
Paige’s “Young Americans” provide 


NBC, 




























ber of people at reasonable 
prices,” Spencer said. “In short, 
we have taken up the collection 
but we forgot to preach the 
sermon.” 

Spencer cited two big oppor- 
tunities ahead for advertising. 
They are: to sell in the postwar 
period the “new and improved 


products of industry to the most 
lucrative market which ever has 
existed in this country” and “fos- 
tering a better understanding 
among all groups of our people of 
what it takes to make our 
economic machine function.” 


“We need to face squarely that 
the absence of a clear-cut under- 
standing of what makes our 
economy work can cause internal 
friction here at home, and it can 
militate against this country’s 
leadership in the postwar world,” 
he declared. 

“Harmony and prosperity here in 
America will come only through 
mass support obtained through 
mass understanding. Advertising 
can and must play a major role in 
bringing about this mass under- 
standing and support for the type 
of economic machinery, which we 
believe will make us a prosperous 
nation here at home and keep our 
country in a dominant world 
position.” 














Returns 
Back on the job after three 
years, Bill James has become 
associated with Simons-Michelson 
agency, Detroit, as an account 
executive. 


Precedent 

Nash-Kelvinator will give _ its 
dealers a break in its forthcoming 
report on war activities. 


Two-page spreads scheduled for 
Dec. 7 in Saturday Evening Post, 
ollier’s and Life—detailing N-K’s 
contributions to the war effort— 
will appear in the trade press 
during November. 

“We believe our dealers should 
be shown the story before the 
public,” declares Ted Little, Nash- 
Kelvinator’s advertising manager. 


in 


i 











the music. Arthur Kudner, Inc., is 
the agency. 


Nifty 

One of the cleverest promotion 
pieces in auto history—a children’s 
story book relating the exploits of 
the jeep on every major fighting 
front—has been’ published by 
Willys-Overland Motors and is be- 
ing readied for mass distribution 
throughout the country. 

Entitled “Willy Jeep,” the 20- 
page book is written in the form 
of a fantasy by Bob Clemens, well- 
known juvenile author, with illus- 
trations by Patricia Windrow. It 
is dedicated to the children of 
America, for their all-out support 
of the war effort through the pur- 
chase of bonds and stamps. 


Readership 


New evidence of increased read- 
er acceptance by different age and 
sex groups is presented in the 
Second Report on Editorial Prog- 
ress, “Targets for an _ KEditor,” 
issued by the Saturday Evening 
Post. The report is based upon 
every-other-week readership sur- 
veys conducted since 1941 by the 
Curtis Public Opinion division. 
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The report follows the publica- 
tion last February of 
Minutes with the Editor,” which 
outlined editorial changes planned 
by Ben Hibbs when he became 
editor of the Post in March, 1942. 


New Hatrack 


The public relations offices of 
Shuart-Ressler Associates is now 
located in the Boulevard building, 
Detroit. 
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|the West Coast during the next 


“A Few! few years,” Pettit said. 


Safety Flickers 
Filling the need 
|}source information an_  accident- 
prevention films is the National 
Directory of Safety Films, recently 
compiled from all available data 
by the editors of Business Screen 
as a contribution to the wartime 
programs of the National Safety 


for accurate 


Postwarwise that a _ P semper? ae 
Plans are announced for a ienauwes. . ee eee 

$55,000-per-year campaign to at-| 4 ae 

tract new industries to San Jose,|, Nearly 400 films are reviewed. 


county seat of Santa Clara county, 
California. The effort will 
sponsored by the San 

chamber of commerce, 
Jose newspapers—the Mercury 
Herald and Evening News—and by 
citizens. The board of county 
supervisors put up $25,000, the 


Jose 


be | 


the San | the 35 mm. 


The greater part are sound motion 
pictures which fit any 16 mm. pro- 
jector; some are available also in 
standard theater size. 
For each individual film, along 





with the review of its contents, the 
Directory tells where and how it 
can be bought or rented, and at 


city council $20,000 and business | What cost. 


leaders subscribed the rest. 


One phase of the campaign will 
be extensive advertising in na- 


| 
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New Ed 


Virgil Seagale is the new auto- 


tional business and trade maga-/| mobile editor of the Cincinnati 


zines. “We believe hundreds of 
Eastern and Middle Western con- 
cerns will establish branches on 


| 
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Renews 

Texas Co. has renewed its Sun- 
day night time on the full CBS 
network and begins its eighth year 
of consistent broadcasting on Co- 
a umbia. 

For its “Texaco” products, the 
client sponsors “Texaco Star Thea- 
er” on CBS Sunday nights from 
9:30 to 10 EWT. Buchanan & Co., 
c., handles the account. 


Switch 


Harry Harding, promotion man- 
ager for American magazine, has 
oined Young & Rubicam, New 
ork. 


i 








joins 

Quentin Reynolds, Colliers war 
correspondent just back from the 
talian battlefields, has been signed 
as front-line reporter for “Salute 
to Youth,” sponsored by Goodyear 












ENERAL SHERMAN tanks made 
G by Chrysler Corporation con- 
tain parts and assemblies made by 
De Soto,—made in the same shops 
and by many of the same craftsmen 
who built the good De Soto cars 
of peacetime. Likewise, much other 
fighting equipment of the Allies 
takes DeSoto directly to the 
battlefronts as aircraft, artillery, 


and combat vehicles go into 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 


action. Bomber fuselage sections, 
aircraft wing structures, parts 
and assemblies for the great 
Bofors 40 millimeter anti-aircraft 
cannon,—and hundreds of precision 
parts for the fighting vehicles 
of war have had their source 


in sound De Soto workmanship. 


DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 
* * * 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


7:00 TO 9:30 P.M. EASTERN WAR TIME 


Here, at home, 


the 


serv 


more 


De Soto 
ice sign is 


than 





ever a symbol of courtesy 


and 


efficiency. With ample 


parts and skillful service, the 


DeSoto dealers are doing a 


fine job for their owners today. 


DE SOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes the 
precision building of airplane wing sections— 
bomber fuselage nose and center sections —vital 
assemblies for anti-aircraft guns and General 
Sherman Tanks—and a wide variety of special 
manufacturing Services to a large portion of 
American war industry, 
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OPA Sets Penalties 


For Sales Evasion 


Following are the texts of OPA’s 
two recent orders concerned with 
dealers’ refusal to sell new cars: 


A rationale accompanying this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneous herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register.* 

Ration Order 2B is amended in the 
following respect: 

1. Section 2.8 is added to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 2.8 Dealer's refusel to sell cars. 
(a) Any dealer refusing to transfer a 
car rationed under this order to a 
Government Exemption Permit holder 
or to a certificate holder (except a 
certificate holder who is legally in- 
capable of entering into a_ contract) 
who presents a Government Exemption 
Permit or a certificate authorizing the 
holder to purchase a car and who 
tenders the maximum price in cash or 
by certified check or who offers. to 
sign the security instruments and has 
the financial qualifications customarily 
required of a purchaser, may be pro- 
hibited, as provided in paragraph (b), 
from acquiring for resale, and from 
transferring, except to a dealer, any 
car rationed under this order. A dealer 
under this section includes a_ person 
who at any time after Jan. 1, 1942 has 
been regularly engaged in the business 
of selling ee automobiles to 
the public. This section shall not apply 
to a car registered for use by a dealer; 
or to a car acquired and set aside 
before Jan. 2, 1942 by the dealer for 
his use, even if a clearance statement 
has not been issued for this car under 
section 1.9a; or to a demonstrator car 
set aside and used before Jan. 2, 1942 
by the dealer or his employe for the 
purpose of demonstrating it to pros- 
pective customers. The term “‘maxi- 
mum price,” as used herein, means the 
maximum price for_such car as de- 
termined by the OPA Revised_ Price 
Schedule No. 85 and amendments 
thereto. ‘ : 

(b) An order of a _ special ae 
officer issued pursuant to paragra 
(a) shall be made after a hearing under 
the following procedure: 

(1) Notice of date, time, place and 
purpose of the hearing and a specifica- 
tion of the circumstances surroundin 
the dealer’s refusal to sell a ratione 
car shall be given to the dealer (here- 
inafter called the respondent) at least 
three days before the date set for the 
hearing. The place set for the hearing 
shall be within the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration District where the respon- 
dent is, or at any time subsequent to 
Jan. 1, 1942 has been regularly engaged 
in the business of selling passenger 
automobiles to the public. 

(2) The hearing shall be conducted 
by a special hearing officer who shall 
be either the District Director havin 
jurisdiction over the area in whic 
the respondent is, or at any time sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1942 has been 
regularly engaged in the business of 
selling passenger automobiles to the 
public, or any officer or employe of 
the Office of Price_ Administration 
designated ~ such District Director 
as a special hearing officer. The spe- 
cial hearing officer shall administer 
oaths and affirmations and rule on the 
admission or exclusion of evidence. The 
hearing shall be conducted in a man- 
ner to permit the respondent to pre- 
sent evidence and argument to the ull- 
est extent compatible with a fair and 
expeditious determination of the_ is- 
sues raised in the hearing. To that 
end: 

(i) The respondent shall have the 
right to be represented by counsel of 
his own choosing; s 

(ii) The rules of evidence prevailing 
in courts of law or equity shall not 
be controlling; . , 

(iii) The special hearing officer hav- 
ing due regard to the need for ex- 
peditious decision, shall afford reason- 
able opportunity for cross-examining 
witnesses; 


(iv) A stenographic report of all 
testimony shall be taken. The report 
need not be transcribed if the tran- 


scription is waived by the respondent. 
If the report is transcribed, a copy 
shall be available for inspection during 
business hours at the Office of the 
District Director. ’ 

(3) If the respondent admits. the 
charges or fails to appear at the hear- 
ing, or if, after the hearing, the — 
cial hearing officer finds that the 
respondent has refused to transfer a 


1/, Rate to Men 


—— In Service 


O MANY have asked 

to have AUTOMOTIVE 
News mailed to men now 
in service who want to 
keep in step with what is 
happening in this Industry 
that we have decided to 
offer yearly subscriptions, 
(mailed anywhere) at just 
half our regular subscrip- 
tion price or two dollars 
($2) each. If you desire, 
we'll send a gift card, 
with your name as donor. 
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rationed car to a Government Ex- 
emption Permit holder or a certificate 
holder who satisfied the requirements 
of paragraph (a), an order prohibiting 
the respondent from acquiring for re- 
sale or from transferring, except to a 
dealer, any car rationed under this 
Ration Order 2B shall be made and 
issued by the special hearing officer. 
Such order shall remain in effect for 
such period of time as the special hear- 
ing officer deems advisable. 

* (i) If a respondent against whom an 
order has been issued after failure to 
eel at the a shows within 
thirty (30) days from the effective date 
of the order, good cause for his failure 
to appear, the special hearing officer 
may set aside or stay such order and 
grant the respondent a full hearing on 
the charges made. 

(ii) A copy of the order shall be 
served romptly on the respondent 
ersonally or by mail directed to his 
ast known address. 

(iii) The order shall be effective at 
the time it is personally served or, if 
served by mail, three (3) days after 
the date of mailing. 

(c) (1) A respondent against whom 
an order has been issued by a special 
hearing officer pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (b) may, within 
fifteen (15) days of the effective date 
of the order, appeal by filing a notice 
of appeal from the order and a state- 
ment of objections with the District 
Director. The District Director shall, 
within three (3) days after receipt of 
the notice of the appeal, send the com- 
plete record in the case to the Regional 
Administrator for the area in which 
the respondent is, or any time subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 1942 has been regularly 
engaged in the business of selling 
passenger. automobiles to the public. 

he Regional Administrator may af- 
firm, reverse or modify the order of 
the special hearing officer on the basis 
of the record before him, or direct that 
further hearings be held. A copy of 
the Regional Administrator’s order 
shall be served promptly on the re- 
spondent personally or by mail di- 
rected to his last known address. 

(2) A respondent may appeal from 
an order of the Regional Administra- 
tor to the Deputy Administrator for 
Rationing, Washington, D. C., by filing, 
within fifteen (15) days of the issuance 
date of the order of the Regional Ad- 
ministrator, a notice of appeal and a 
statement of objections to the order, 
with the Regional Administrator. The 
Regional Administrator shall, within 
three (3) days after receipt of the 
notice of appeal send to the Deputy 
Administrator for Rationing may af- 
firm, reverse or modify the order of 
the Regional Administrator on the 
basis of the record before him, or 
direct that a further heasing be held. 
A copy of the Deputy Administrator's 
order shall be served promptly on the 
respondent personally or by mail di- 
rected_to his last known address. _ 

(d) Notwithstanding any provision 
of this section a dealer, who acquires 
a car rationed under this order after 
Oct. 9, 1943, must transfer such car to 
a Government Exemption Permit holder 
or to a certificate holder (except a 
certificate holder who is legally in- 
capable of entering into a_ contract) 
who presents a Government Exemption 
Permit or a certificate authorizing the 
holder to purchase a car and who 
tenders the maximum price in cash or 
bv certified check. or who offers to 
sign the security instruments and has 
the financial qualifications customarily 
required of a purchaser. A dealer's 
refusal to transfer a car as required by 
this paragraph shall be a violation of 
this order. 

This amendment shall became effec- 
tive Oct. 9, 1943. 

(Pub. Law 671. 76th Cong. as amend- 
ed by Pub. Laws 89, 421 and 507, 77th 
Cong.: WPB Dir. 1, 7 F.R. 563. Supp. 
Dir. 1A, 7 F.R. 695, 1493, 2229, Sunn. 
a, 1Q, 7 F.R. 9121, E.O. 9125, 7 F.R. 
2719). 

Issued this 5th dav of October. 1943. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Acting Administrator. 


Revised Price Schedule 85 is amended 
in the following respects: 

1. Section 1360.50 is added to read as 
follows: 

1360.50 Prohibition against dealing in 
new passenger automobiles at prices 
above the maximum. Regardless of any 
contract or other obligation: 

(a) No person shall sell or deliver 
anv new passenger automobile at a 
price higher than the price permitted 
by this regulation. (b) No person in 
the course of trade or business shall 
buy or receive a new passenger auto- 
mobile at a price higher than the maxi- 
mum price permitted bv this regula- 
tion, but if he, the purchaser. has re- 
ceived from the seller a written state- 
ment that the price charged is not in 
excess of the maximum price. and he 
has no knowledge to the contrary, he 
shall be deemed to have complied with 
this paragraph. (c) No person shall 
agree, offer. or attempt to do any of 
the acts prohibited in paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this section. 

2. Section 1360.52 (e) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(e) An allowance of 1% of the list 
price of the automobile, or $15, which- 
ever is lower, for each calendar month 
or greater part thereof. after Jan. 31, 
1942, which elapses prior to the de- 
liverv of the automobile to the pur- 
chaser: Provided, That no allowance 
whatsoever under this paragraph (e) 
shall be included in the maximum 
retail price unless the automobile be- 
ing priced shall have received while 
in storage maintenance onerations set 
forth in the subparagraphs (1), (2) 
(3), or (4) of this varagraph (e). and 
the seller shall at the time of deliverv 
execute and deliver to the vurchaser 
and to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion the certification set forth in 


1260.52b: And provided further, That 
where the seller has refused on or 
after Oct. 9, 1943, to sell any new 





ON A VISIT to the General Motors War Products Exhibit in Detroit, two 


young women Ferryin 
slow-motion display showin 
assembly of a 
Mary Belle Ahlstrom, La oe, ee 

a 


8. 
recently assigned to the Detro t 


passenger automobile to a bona fide 
older of a ration certificate, or of a 
government exemption permit, who 
possesses the financial qualifications 
customarily required of a purchaser, 
is legally capable of entering into a 
contract, and is willing to pay the 
maximum price, such a seller shall 
not include in the maximum retail 
price of any new passenger automo- 
ile any allowance permitted by this 
paragraph (e) for the period beginning 
with the date of the refusal up to the 
date this regulation ceases to be in 
effect. 

3. Section 1360.52b is amended to 
read as follows: 

. Form of certification. (a) 
The certification required by 1360.51 
and 1360.52 shall be either in the form 
set forth on the ration certificate used 
under Rationing Order No. 2B or in 
the following form: 

The undersigned hereby certifies 
with respect to........ automobile bear- 
ing motor POcacuwsed and/or _ serial 

(1) As to maintenance operations: 
That all the requirements of the Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 85—New Pas- 
senger Automobiles—issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, ‘which 
condition the inclusion in the maxi- 
mum price of 1% of the list price, or 
$15, for each month elapsing between 
Jan. 31, 1942, and the date of sale, 
have been fully satisfied. (2) As to 
delivery operations: That all the stand- 
ard delivery operations set forth in 
Appendix C of Revised Price Schedule 
No. 8—New Passenger Automobiles— 
yon . performed as therein re- 

ired. 


(Date) 


COC CeCereceresececce 


(Address) 

Note: Unless a paragraph is stricken 
out, this certificate applies to ° both 
paragraphs. 

(b) e certification to the Office of 
Price Administration shall be sent by 
the seller to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration Inventory Unit, New York, 
N. Y., within five days after delivery 
of the new passenger automobile. 

4. Section 1360.52c is added to read 
as follows: 

1360.52c Invoice or bill of sale. Any 
seller at wholesale or retail of a new 
passenger automobile shall deliver to 
the purchaser an invoice or bill of sale 
on which shall be stated a description 
of the vehicle sold and of the trade-in 
if any, the actual price paid showing 
a = es. or the trade- 

y, an e following, se y 
a Ae spertoette: - vsingd 

a e list price of the vehicle. 

(b) The Federal excise tax. 

(c) Transvortation allowance. 

(d) Handling and delivery charges. 

(e) Allowance (increment) for main- 
———. vehicle in storage. 

(f) Special equipment (separately 
itemized with respective selling prices). 

(g) State and local taxes imposed on 
the transaction and paid by the buyer. 


(h) An other charges 
itembeoa” ” ew 
5. Section 1360.54 is amended to read 
as follows: 


1360.54 Evasion. It shall be a viola- 
tion of this regulation to charge a 
price above the applicable maximum 
price in connection with anv sale of a 
new passenger automobile, either 
alone, or in conjunction with any 
other consideration even though the 
price increase appears only indirectly. 
Svecifically, the seller, as a condition 
of the sale or transfer of the new 
peassnner automobile is not permitted 
o require the purchaser: to purchase 
any equipment, accessories, repairs, 
parts, or services so as to increase the 
total compensation above the maximum 
price: to make payment over a period 
of time: to finance the purchase 
through any particular lending agency: 
to purchase any other commodity or 
service; to make payment in whole or 
in part by exchanging or transferring 
or trading in any other vehicle or 
other product or commodity, or where 
there is an exchange, transfer, or 
trade-in. to accent an allowance for 
the vehicle, product, or commodity, 
exchanged. transferred. or traded-in, 
which is below its reasonable value. 
Furthermore, the seller is prohibited 
from providing for the purchase of 
the new passenger automobile by a 
lessee under a rental contract at an 
agreed valuation which together with 
the amount paid for the rental is 
higher than the applicable maximum 
vrice at the time the rental contract 
is entered into. and from making the 
terms and conditions of sale more 
onerous to purchasers than thev cus- 
tomarilvy have been, except to the ex- 
tent allowed by this regulation. How- 
ever, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion may upon written request grant 
written permission to any dealer sub- 
ject to this regulation to change his 
credit terms, where such change is 


Division pilots of the WASP were intrigued b 
the operation of the 
hevrolet-built Pratt & Whitney aircraft engine. 


a 
piston and crankshaft 
Shown are 


and Virginia Crinklaw, Newman, Calif., 






rea from a training base in Texas. 


‘Postwar Work’ 
Will Help Now, 
Dealers Told 


PONTIAC.—Some postwar plan- 


ning is pure proscrastination on 


the part of the planners, 


Verne L. Murray 





says 
Verne L. Murray, 
acting general 
salesmanager of 
Pontiac Motor 
division, in ad- 
vising his dealers 
to determine how 
many of their 
‘postwar plans’ 
can be put into 
effect immediate- 
ly. 

Murray has just 
returned from a 
checkup tour 


during which he told Pontiac deal- 


e 


rs: 


“How much more effective it 


would be if a lot of postwar plans 
were put into effect now, provided, 
of course, that it had no bad effect 
on the war effort.” 


Murray advised the dealers to 


advertise strongly now, to study 
their needs in more space, better 
buildings and better locations and 
to attempt to fill these needs now. 


“Many Pontiac dealers have im- 


proved their facilities now rather 
than wait until after the war is 
over. And in almost all cases they 
have doubled, trebled and in a few 


c 


ases quadrupled their _ service 


business.” 


S 


Reviewing his findings, Murray 
aid: 
“Pontiac dealers are now serving 


more motorists than ever before in 


s 


pite of the difficulty of obtaining 


mechanics. And 95 percent of Pon- 
tiac dealers are showing a profit, 
the highest percentage of profit- 
able dealers in our history.” 


U. S. Rubber Celebrates 
Its 100th Anniversary 


NEW YORK.—This month 


United States Rubber Co. observes 
100 years of continuous experience 
in the production of vulcanized 


rubber goods, 


according to the 


September issue of Us magazine, 
the company’s employe publication. 


The company’s Naugatuck 


(Conn.) plant was the first to start 
commercial production under the 


o 


riginal vulcanization patents and 


the first product was an overshoe. 


n 


ecessitated by orders issued by the 


Federal Reserve System or any agenc 
of the United States. 7s . 


6. Section 1360.56 is amended to read 


as follows: 


1360.56 Notices to be posted. Every 


retail dealer in new passenger auto- 


mobiles shall 


post in a conspicuous 


place on his premises where new pas- 
senger automobiles are offered for sale, 


a 


inches in size which shall set fort 


notice not less than 18 inches by 24 


in 


legible fashion the following: 


(a) The make and model of each 


new passenger automobile offered for 
sale, accompanied by a breakdown of 
the maximum retail price as specified 


in 
sive of 1 


paragraphs (a) through (e) inclu- 
360.52 and the actual price 


charged for the automobile; 


(b) A statement that prices lower 


than maximum prices may be charged 


or 


ti 


lo 


paid. 
(c) Section 1360.54 in its entirety. 
This amendment shall become effec- 
ve this 9th day of October, 1943. 
Issued this 5th day of October, 1943. 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Acting Administrator. 
*Copies may be obtained from the 
ffice of Price Administration. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
for recapping will be at an all-time 
low and used casings of any value 
will be practically nil. 


Add a full pocketbook to the 
above-mentioned conditions and 
the replacement demand for 
1945 could easily be driven in 
excess of 80,000,000 casings. This 
demand, added to the pro- 
nounced original equipment de- 
mand which would be expected 
during the latter part of the 
year, would overtax capacities to 
such an extent that the require- 
ments carried over into 1946 
would be very large. 


If it should be possible to sup- 
ply the enormous demand for new 
cars and to junk the old ones that 
were traded in, as has been the 
practice in previous year, there 
would be a decided “low spot” in 
replacement sale of tires until use 
of new cars could raise the trend, 
but on a sustained high level of 
gross flow it would be necessary 
to keep as many as possible of the 
present cars in use for at least 
several years to supply the need 
until the automotive manufac- 
turers could get their production 
geared to the consumer demand. 


Thus, there would be a replace- 
ment demand from these cars 
while mileage would be running up 
on the new equipment, and the re- 
placement demand should be rather 


uniform. 


* * * 


Subject of Price 
Not Mentioned 


The all-important subject of 
price has not been mentioned. 
There are too many factors enter- 
ing into’ price considerations 
which cannot be answered. 


It is not known whether tires in 
1946 will be manufactured from 
synthetic and/or crude rubber. 
Prices on either crude or synthetic 
rubber in 1946 cannot be forecast 
with any degree of accuracy. The 
costs of labor cannot be deter- 
mined. Policies adopted by the 
manufacturers through choice or 
by necessity will have some bearing 
on prices in general. 


Will the manufacturers attempt 
to market from four to six price 
level tires, or will this number be 
materially reduced? 

Will budget selling be expanded? 


Will the company-owned and 
chain store operations be re- 
stricted? 


Will the merchandise-adjustment 
policies be changed? 

Will tire manufacturers continue 
to supply the fifth casing and tube 
to the car manufacturers. as 
original equipment? 

In summation, it would seem 
that the dollar volume of the 
1946 replacement sales should be 
as large as that of 1929. The 
projected gross flow for 1946 is 
larger by 65 percent than that of 
1929; the projected vehicle regis- 
tration is very nearly the same, 
and the potential factor of re- 
placement is larger. 


Ia. Set to Expand 
Reciprocity Plans 


DES MOINES, Ia.—Pointing out 
that unprecedented “away from 
home” license restrictions are now 
enjoyed by Iowa truckers due to 
reciprocal agreements with seven 
other states, State Public Safet 
Commissioner R. B. Laird dis- 
closed that further broadening of 
the state’s reciprocity progra 
might be anticipated. 

In addition to the agreements 
with the seven states—North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Vermont and Wash 
ington—Laird said an agreement 
with Minnesota was virtually com- 
pleted, while another with Missouri 
was “in the mill.” 
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Pot Boils 
Bill Talks 
Some Relief 


By 
Jack Weed 


REAT controversy has_ been 

started by the statement at- 
tributed to President Roosevelt, in 
his reply through the press to the 
charges by Senator Ralph Brew- 
ster (Maine) that 30,000 trucks had 
been sent to Australia while only 
15,000 had been allotted to Ameri- 
can business men. The President 
Stated that 21,135 trucks had been 
sent to Australia in the past 2% 
years while 750,000 had been dis- 
tributed here. 

Both figures are somewhat con- 
fusing to those of us who have 
been dealing in truck figures dur- 
ing these turbulent war times. The 
senator’s figures about trucks turn- 
ed over to “American business 
men” may be right by some type 
of analysis of what constitutes this 
atagory—and since we are not 
long-distance mind readers, we 
can’t interpret what he actually 

eant—or if he was_ shooting 
figures off at random without hav- 
ing any factual data to go on. 

We do know, however, that if 
the President was talking about 
the past two and one-half years— 
from Jan. 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943 
he was slightly under the quoted 
figure of the number of trucks that 
ave been “distributed.” 

x Oo x 

IN 1941 we had 640,697 new 
truck registrations in the United 
States. WPB claims that from 

arch, 1942, to July 1, 1943, 128,940 
trucks were released from the re- 
serve truck pool commonly known 
as the “civilian truck pool.” This 
makes a total of 769,637 trucks 
that were distributed in the United 

tates during the last two and 
one-half years. 

But just to clarify some thinking 
among dealers and others in the 
industry as to what the senator 

as driving at possibly, WPB is 
also responsible for the breakdown 
in the end use of the trucks re- 
eased from the truck stockpile 
from March 9, 1942, when ration- 
ing began, up to March 9, 1943, at 
he end of the first full year. This 
breakdown shows that of the 
101,024 vehicles released from the 
stockpile, 58,190 or 57.4 percent 
went to either the military direct 
or to government permit agencies, 
uch as lend lease. 

During this year’s time 17,896 
ight, 24,363 medium and 4,678 
eavy trucks were turned over to 
the military direct, while 1,126 
ight, 8829 medium and_ 1,498 
heavies were turned Over to gov- 
ernment permit agencies. In March 
pf this year, WPB arbitrarily set 
aside for military use 30,150 trucks 
out of the 82,328 new trucks left 
n the pool at that time. This in 
spite of the fact that military had 
already gotten 57.4 percent of all 
of the trucks that Ernest Kanzler, 
former WPB auto chief, had an- 
ounced at the forming of the pool 
were for “civilian use and to pro- 
tect the home front.” 

x * +. 


WHILE WE don’t know now 
(because WPB won't tell uus) how 

any trucks still go to military 
and lend-lease out of the reserve 

(See TRUCKIN', Page 43, Col. 1) 
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Army Set to Turn Back 
Older Trucks to Civilians 


Jeffers, Eastman, 


Wylie to Headline 
ATA Conference 


Three Panels to Speak 
On Vital Subjects; 
Record Crowd Seen 


CHICAGO —Brig. Gen. 
Robert H. Wylie, acting chief 
of transportation, Transpor- 
tation Corps, U. S. Army 


Service Forces, will deliver 
the “keynote” address at the open- 
ing session of the American Truck- 
ing Assn.’ national conference on 
wartime motor transport problems 
Opening today (Oct. 18) and con- 
tinuing through Wednesday in the 
Hotel Sherman. Record attendance 
is expected. 

Other speakers will be Joseph B. 
Eastman, director, Office of De- 
fense Transportation; former Rub- 
ber Director William M. Jeffers: 
John L. Rogers, assistant director 
ODT; Col. Bradley Dewey, newly- 
appointed rubber director, and R. 
A. Nixon of the transportation 
section, OPA. 

Highlight of the conference, 
according to Ray G. Atherton, 
general manager of ATA, will be 
three groups, or “panels,” in 
which government officials will 
be featured. These officials are 
Key men with their respective 
agencies and are directly in con- 
tact with the handling of the 
matters they will discuss before 
the truck operators on Tuesday. 
One panel will handle the rub- 
ber and fuel problems; another 
panel will deal with vehicle supply 
and the parts and repair materials 
situation; a third will discuss man- 
power and the War Labor Board 
Trucking commission. Each panel 
will make five 45-minute appear- 
ances during the day. Under the 
panel arrangement, all questions 
and answers will directly concern 
truck operators and their _in- 
dividual problems. 

Scheduled in the rubber and 
fuel panel are L. D. Tompkins, 
deputy rubber director; Sparks E. 
Bonnet, chief, Tire Rationing 
branch, OPA; A. S. McEvoy, as- 
sociate director, Division of Motor 
Transport, ODT; Orville Judd, 
price executive, petroleum branch, 
OPA; John A. Fry, special assist- 
ant to Deputy Director Ralph K. 
Davies, PAW. 

The manpower and WLB 
Trucking commission panel in- 
cludes: J. Bradley Haight, chief, 
Industrial Allocation section, 
WMC; W. J. Michaels, chief, 

(See ATA, Page 38, Col. 1) 


ODT Districts 
Get Stronger 


Truck Sanctions 


WASHINGTON. — Certificates of 
war necessity for commercial 
motor vehicles may be suspended 
or canceled for “good cause” by 
district officials of the Office of 
Defense Transportation under a 
new ODT ruling last week. Prior 
to the adoption of the new policy, 
district offices were permitted only 
to reduce gasoline allotments for 
violations of ODT regulations. 

Also, according to the new ODT 
policy, operators of trucks seeking 
to engage in new operations must 
show the new operations are “nec- 
essary to the war effort or to the 
maintenance or essential civilian 
economy.” 

Reasons for cancellation or sus- 
pension of a _ certificate include 


failure to comply with ODT orders, | 
misrepresentation in obtaining a|the Post War Planning committee 
certificate or falsification of rec-| of the National Automobile Dealers 
abandonment of operations| Assn., in a statement recorded here 
was | last week 
! issued, erroneous issuance and pro-| Business Committee. 


ords, 


|for which the _ certificate 


hibition by the ODT of the opera- 
tions certified. 


United Action Needed 
On Auto Problems 


Despite the fine job of representation which several 
automotive associations have done in Washington since 
the war began, it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the automotive industry is losing, and will continue to 
lose, the full force of its representation unless all separate 
branches of the industry work together on problems that 
affect the entire industry. 

With 21 separate organizations—representing owners 
of cars, trucks, trailers and buses, manufacturers of 
vehicles and their component parts, dealers, wholesalers 
and associated interests—all interpreting their pleas 
from the standpoint of their particular group, there is 
no question but that in many instances conflicting versions 
of the same basic idea are presented—all in good faith 
and in the interest of the industry as a whole. 


x *k * 

Today’s critical problem that faces our over-road 
haulers is a typical example of how the entire industry 
could unite, backed up by the weight of an employment 
far greater than any other transportation system and 
with the full weight of its tremendous invested capital. 

Truck and bus owners, of course, are interested in 
finding a solution to the problem. So should be the 
manufacturers of the trucks, trailers and buses, as well 
as the replacement parts manufacturers and the dealers 
who sell operators their equipment and service. Any 
crackup in this industry will affect the welfare of all. 

Postwar problems of great magnitude are also coming 
up that should be met with the unified thinking and action 
of all factions and branches of the automotive industry. 
What means the government takes to dispose of excess 
war vehicles and parts should be of vital interest to 
vehicle owners, dealers and manufacturers alike, but 
lack of unity may result in many varied programs being 
presented, which in the end would be only confusing. 

x *k * 

For-hire operators of aytomotive vehicles, as well as 
private owners upon which the orderly movement of 
products and people to war work and upon which our 
civilian economy depends, are represented by five distinct 
groups fighting for the same basic relief. Yet each 
group—AAA, ATA, PTO, Bus and Taxicab Operators— 
all present their problems from varying angles and all 
tend to confuse Washington thinking. 

Manufacturers in the automotive industry proper 
present their case through six separate groups, ACWP, 
MEMA, APEM, AEA, SAE and TTMA. Dealers and 
wholesalers use four groups, NADA, NSPA, MEWA and 
NAPA, while associated industries whose actions and 
limitations seriously effect the whole automotive industry 
are represented by the Wheel and Rim Assn., American 
Assn. of Battery Manufacturers, Rubber Manufacturers 
Assn., and the American Petroleum Institute. 

Now is none too soon to take a leaf from the book of 
the rails, labor and the farm group and coordinate the 
activity of all of these organizations through one central 
representative body that can and would present each 
major industry problem with the weight of the entire 
automotive industry behind each presentation. 


Truck Service Picture Dark 


WASHINGTON. Dark indeed, Mich., and also is in touch with 
will be the future outlook for ade-| conditions throughout the nation. 
quate commercial vehicle service in | “A serious condition already 
the United States, if the present| exists among both light and 
world conflict lasts another year! heavy commercial vehicles,” Sum- 
and surplus automotive war sup-| merfield set forth. “Most com- 
plies are not distributed carefully.| merical vehicles which come into 

Such was the declaration of} service departments today have 
Arthur Summerfield, chairman of| been run from 150,000 to 200,000 
miles. Their owners do not have 
the time to get them properly 
serviced, parts are scarce and 
manpower to repair vehicles is 
short. Furthermore, the situa- 
tion is getting worse every day. 
45, Col. 1) 


with the House Small! 


Summerfield operates a large re- 


tail and service plant in Flint, (Continued on Page 


»> 
| 
| 


‘AAT Rating Given 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Parts Production 


Exeess Military Repair 
Items to Be Released 
To Relieve Shortage 


DETROIT.—A_ serious 
shortage of certain truck re- 
placement parts has made 
necessary the uprating of 


preference orders from AA- 
2X to AA-1 for production and 
distribution of these items, it was 
announced last week by the War 
Production Board. 

Meanwhile, it was 
there is a very good chance 
that a considerable number of 
military vehicles built prior to 
1940, together with the _ replace- 
ment parts now in Army ware- 
houses for these models, will be 
turned over to civilian users to 
relieve the critical truck shortage 
that exists among essential haulers. 
It is thought that most of these 
vehicles will have plenty of good 
useable mileage in them, since 
Army use is estimated as being 
only approximately 5,000 miles per 
year and many of these vehicles 
are thought to have had not even 
that much service. 

Production and distribution of 
replacement parts for medium 
and heavy trucks, truck-trailers, 
passenger carriers, off-the-high- 
way motor vehicles and motor- 
ized fire equipment must be han- 
led in the last quarter of 1943 
and the first quarter of 1944, as 
though orders therefore bore a 
preference rating of AA-l, ac- 
cording to the provisions of an 
amendment to Limitation Order 
L-158, effective Oct. 11. 

Replacement parts for passenger 
automobiles and light trucks must 
continue to be produced and 
shipped as though orders there- 
fore bore preference rating of 
AA-2X. 

This amendment is designed to 
make available a sufficient quantity 
of essential parts to maintain vital 
motorized transport. 

From a reliable authority, it was 
learned late last week that the 


learned that 


a 


| Army Service Command has been 
| ordered to make a complete survey 


| of 
| older, 


all Army vehicles of 1939 and 


with the view to turning 


| these vehicles back to civilian use. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| tion 





| traveling in exces 
| hour 
| commercial 
ing that speed. 


This survey must be in the hands 
(See Army, Page 45, Col. 1) 


Speed Survey 
Shows Truckers 
Recognize Duty 


LANSING.—-Evidence that truck- 
ers recognize their responsibility 
to conserve tires to a greater ex- 
tent than motorists was seen last 
week in the results of a state high- 
way department survey. 

The check, which was made 
21 highway locations, revealed that 
the average passenger car speed 
was 39.7 miles an hour, while com- 
mercial vehicles averaged 37.3 miles 
an hour. 

The Michigan Trucking Assn. 
currently conducting a conserva- 
campaign under the slogan, 
“Be Your Own Policeman.” 
Of the cars checked, 5.5 percent 

the passenger vehicles were 
ss of 50 miles an 
and only 1.9 percent of the 
vehicles were exceed- 


at 


Is 


of 
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Mich. Operators Hear Arnot... 


Truckers Are Warned 
Of More Controls 


DETROIT. — Warnings of what 
the truck operators must expect in 
the way of additional controls, due 
to the shortages brought on by 
war, were given to the Michigan 
over-road truck operators by three 
government men who _ headlined 
the speakers at the 10th annual 
convention of the Michigan Truck- 
ing Assn. 

The talks made by Col. Bradley 
Dewey, new rubber administrator; 
Harold Arnot, director of motor 
vehicle transportation, ODT, and 
Col. Dan Hardt, Sixth Corps Area 
Command, all emphasized that not 
only the for-hire truckers but all 
truck operators face a very critical 
stage in the operating of freight- 
hauling vehicles and that much 
greater care must be given to the 
conservation of truck tires, vehi- 
cle maintenance and the elimina- 
tion of unessential use of trucks 
if we are to continue the move- 
ment of essential products and 
foodstuffs without serious impair- 
ment to our transportation 
economy. 

Col. Dewey, while optimistic 
about the synthetic truck tire 
program, warned truckers that 
until these tires are forthcoming 
from the tire manufacturers, the 
greatest care must be exercised 
over the rubber on our present 
vehicles, that loads must be kept 
down to tire-company recom- 
mendations and speeds must be 
reduced on _ synthetic tires if 
operators are to prevent a very 
serious tire shortage. 

In commenting on the quality of 
the synthetic truck tires now going 
into production, Col. Dewey said 
that tests had already proved that 
“the best of today’s synthetic tires 
are equal to the worst of the pre- 
war natural crude rubber makes.” 

He brought out that several tire- 
making companies had turned over 
tires for tests in various places be- 
fore they had become thoroughly 
acquainted with the best methods 
of manufacturing from the synthe- 
tic product and that in these tests 
tires had not shown up well. How- 
ever, tires that were produced by 
companies having considerable ex- 
perience in the handling of syn- 
thetic rubber, are beginning to as- 
sume qualities comparable to pre- 
war tires if loads are controlled, 


Interstate Line 
Sold Subject to 
ICC Approval 


GRAND RAPIDS. — Subject to 
the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission meeting in 
Washington which is carrying on 
a hearing, controlling interest in 
the Interstate System, said to be 
the largest motor freight common 
carrier in the United States, has 
been sold. 

Fifty-one percent of the stock 
has now been acquired by Maurice 
Tucker, president of Tucker 
Freight Lines, of South Bend, Ind., 
who purchased it from United 
States Freight Co., Hickok Oil Co., 
of Toledo, and Harry Bylenga, of 
Grand Rapids, former Interstate 
System president. 

The hearing was instituted last 
May, but has been postponed sev- 
era] times. The hearing is intended 
to determine the exact ownership 
of Interstate System and is also 
to separate Associated Truck Lines 
from the parent Interstate organ- 
ization. 

Interstate maintains 45 actual 
terminals in various cities through- 
out the Midwest. Volume of busi- 
ness by Interstate last year ran 
more than $12,000,000. 





Fulton Sylphon Co. Gets 


Third Star for E Pennant 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn. — Employes 
of Fulton Sylphon Co. look proudly 
this month at a third star in their 
Army-Navy E pennant, awarded 
for sustained excellence in produc- 
tion of materials vital to the war 
effort. 

This company was one of the 
very first to win the combined 
Army-Navy E award. 
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_ speeds are kept under 35 miles per 
‘hour and drivers avoid serious 
| abrasions as are caused by chuck 
holes and running into curbs. 


He forcefully stated that today 
| the rubber administrator’s depart- 
ment is concerned with all angles 
of tire manufacture and is giving 
all aid possible to the solution of 
the critical bottlenecks that peril 
an adequate production of truck 
tires to meet “essential” demand. 


Arnot didn’t mince matters in 
outlining the pessimistic outlook 
which truckers could face unless 
they make every effort to con- 
serve tires, vehicles and man- 
power under today’s’ serious 
shortages. He warned that in 
spite of the increased cost of 
operation, which the for-hire 
truckers now experience, they 
must face even higher operating 
costs because loads and speeds 
still must be cut more. 


He also told the operators that, 
due to present manufacturing con- 
ditions, those owners of vehicles 
that were only built in compara- 
tively small quantities, must face 
an increased cost for replacement 
parts because these parts will have 
to be built in machine shops in 
many instances, due to the inability 
of certain “bottleneck” parts manu- 
facturers to take on any additional 
“small run” parts production. 


Col. Hardt took the truckers to 
task for not cooperating whole- 
heartedly in *4e programs that had 
been outlined to conserve over-road 
hauling equipment and emphasized 
that, while the branch of the Army 
he represents, stands willing and 
ready to aid the truckers in this 
area solve problems which interfere 
with the hauling of essential prod- 
ucts, the truckers must do every- 
thing possible to help themselves 
first. One prominent truck oper- 
ator said after Col. Hardt’s talk: 
“He sure gave us hell and the sad 
part of it is that some of it was 
justified.” 

“Truck operators of the nation 
now hauling war goods and criti- 
cal civilian supplies face a short- 
age of nearly 1,000,000 truck tires 
by Jan. 1,” Walter W. Belson, 
director of public relations, ATA, 
told the members of the MTA. 

“The outlook is most serious and 
unless authorities can _ allocate 
more truck tires to essential motor 
carriers, the incidence of trucks 
laid up for lack of tires, which is 
mounting rapidly, will present the 
nation with grave transportation 
problems,” Belson told the carriers. 
“Difficulty seems to be that de- 
mands of the armed forces, plus 
those of our allies receiving tires 
through lend-lease, have naturally 
increased with the heightened tem- 
po of war in Europe and Asia, and 
the balance of production falls be- 
low actual essential civilian de- 
mands. 

At present time trucks hauling 
for-hire are handling war goods in 
volume estimated to be better than 
75 percent of their total capacity. 
In Michigan, trucks are performing 
so vital a role in shuttling between 
major producers and sub-contrac- 
tors that any restricted operation 
due to tire shortage or for any 
other reason, would be reflected 
almost immediately in war goods 
production. Some of this _ inter- 
plant hauling is over routes hun- 
dreds of miles long. Trucks cut 
days from transportation sched- 
ules, and those days are irreplace- 
able.” 


* * * 


SOUTH BEND.— Convoys 
Studebaker trucks, their drivers 
helmeted and masked against 
thick, rising curtains of dust, now 
maintain round-the-clock  sched- 
ules over the Alaska Highway. 

According to word brought back 
by a camera crew that spent sev- 
eral weeks in the territory, vast 
quantities of food, fuel and other 
vitally needed supplies are moving 
at a fast clip through the scenic 
wonderland that, in the postwar 
period, is expected to become a 
magnet for American tourists. 

The highway, reported the 
crew, is still unpaved and rugged 
in spots, but engineers have ac- 
complished a miracle in cutting 
across sections that were wilder- 
ness only 10 months ago. 

Four steel bridges, a notable one 
spanning the Peace River, have 
been completed, thus eliminating 
loss of valuable time in ferrying. 
Sharp grades have been reduced, 





to improve both the speed of trans- 
portation and the safety of driving. 


A few strips still present tough 
going, and repair and construction 
gangs are working feverishly to 
prepare this roadbed for the con- 
stantly increasing load of traffic. 


Despite the handicaps and haz- 
ards, military drivers push the con- 
voys of 10 or more Studebakers 
through in remarkably short time. 
The 1,000-mile stretch between 
Dawson Creek and Whitehorse is 
covered in 72 hours. 


Driving calls for skill and con- 
centration, even though the gov- 
ernment has endeavored to build as 
“foolproof” a roadway as possible. 
Occasional signs like “Suicide Hill” 
jolt the driver’s attention. 


As @ general routine, drivers 
work 100 miles one way, curl up 
in sleeping bags at a _ control 
point for six-hour catnaps, then 
are ready to take over a convoy 
assignment in the opposite direc- 
tion. They consider their jobs as 
difficult as any dealt out by the 
Army to its drivers, but few 
would change. Sparkling clear 
air, inspiring vistas and a fellow- 
ship born of pioneering and 
common problems offer recom- 
pense for lonely hours of travel. 
Army officers, meantime, keep 

close tab on these rubber-tired 
flocks. A dispatch board at Dawson 
Creek posts the exact location of 
each truck and its destination. 
Evenly-spaced service stations fur- 
nish gasoline and oil for the 
vehicles. 

Studebaker trucks on the Alaska 
Highway are some of the tens of 
thousands the factory here has | 
shipped to combat and defense! 
sectors. 

















Rail-Air Express Service 
Reports 35% Increase 

NEW YORK.—Shipments carried 
in combined rail and air express 
service showed an increase of 34.7 
percent in the first six months of 
this year compared with the simi- 
lar 1942 period, Railway Express 
Agency reported last week. 

A total of 191,850 shipments were 
handled in the combined service 
in the 1943 half-year period, it was 
reported, Continued utilization of 
this combined rail and air service 
by plants and factories located at 
non-airport offices has been largely 
responsible for these increases, it 
was said. 

















The first vehicle, engi-| 
neered to Army specifications in 
the current war, production began 
in mid-1941. Four and six-wheel | 
drives are provided. 















Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 





of | is 


slides blocked, depressions filled in,| word brought 
and millions of tons of earth moved | Studebaker truck convoys. 





with 
parallels that of C. T. Ruhf, re- 
cently elected president of Mack 
Trucks, Inc, 


Round-the-Clock to Alaska 


Studebaker Truck Drivers, Helmeted and Masked, Now Maintain 
Regular Schedules Over Unpaved Military Highway 
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THIS HEAVY FILL is t 


known as “Suicide Hill,’’ and 

































THIS IS ONE of the better stretches of the Alaska Highway, according to 
by ones who 
leads 


creer ecemesiceneanernarsrseenenonnesinnmnnninitel 


back 


Dawson Creek. 





ROADWAY MARKERS on the Alaska 
Highway are topped by far-off Ameri- 
can cities. 


Mack Promotes 


Morton, Hazeltine 


NEW YORK.— Appointment of 
A. N. Morton as vice-president and 
director of Mack Manufacturing 
Corp. and C. W. Haseltine as 
vice-president of Mack ‘Trucks, 
Ine. has been announced by L. G. 
Bissell, chairman. 

Morton joined Mack at the end 
of World War I as chief inspector 
at Plainfield, N. J., and in 1941 
was named factory manager there. 
In February, 1943 he became pro- 
duction manager of Mack’s factory 
holdings in Plainfield, New Bruns- 


| wick, N. J. and Allentown, Pa., a 


position he still retains. His career 
the corporation closely 


ical of some of the sections of the Alaska Highway 
where convoys of Studebaker trucks now push forward 24 hours a day. This 
Army drivers proceed with caution 





TRUCK SECTIO. 














































took pictures there recently o 
into Whitehorse, 1,000 miles abov 















Rail Chief Asks 
Unified Policy on 


Transportation 


NEW YORK.—Creation by Con- 
gress of a postwar unified trans 
portation policy covering railroad, 
water, highway and air, to preven 
“expensive confusion and wastef 
lack of coordination” was urged 
last week by F. E. Williamso 
president of the New York Centra 
Railroad, during a radio network 
panel discussion. 


“Our laws today, state and fed- 
eral—as to resolution, taxation 
use of public facilities,” Williamso 
said, “lay down one public policy 
for rail transportation, another fo, 
water, still another for highwa 
and a fourth and different policy 
for air. Each of these policies ha 
been written with too little regard 
for the other three and with too 
little regard for the paramou 
public interest.” 

Also participating in the pane 
discussion was William A. Patte 
son, president of United Air Lines, 
who asserted that “air transporta 
tion cannot and will not do awa 
with the railroad, the steamship, 
the bus and the truck.” Instead 
he said, “the postwar airplane wi 
open up great new territories and 
develop vast new sources to th 
benefit of all forms of transporta- 
tion.” 


Third member of the panel wa 
U. S. Maritime Commissioner John 
M. Carmody, who said the Mar 
time Commission and merchan 
marine industry have set up plan- 
ning committees to solve the posf 
war problem of America’s over- 
balance of tonnage. 







































































































































War Bonds 
Axis. 


Buy 


and Stamps— 
crush the 
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THIS 212-TON NAVY TRUCK GOES 
ALONG WITH THE LEATHERNECKS 


Here is a fighting truck. Known as the “Marine 
6 x 6”, it is designed to give tremendous tractive 
ability under the extremely difficult conditions 
encountered by the Marines in many parts of the 
World. 


The THORNTON Axztomatic-Locking DIFFER- 
ENTIAL replaces the standard type unit in both 
rear driving axles of this six-wheel drive unit. These 
differentials eliminate wheel spin and provide posi- 
tive traction in mud, sand, snow or ice. When one 
driving wheel is unable to exert tractive effort, the 
wheel does not spin as it would with the ordinary 
type of differential. Instead, it locks and the drive 
is transmitted to the opposite wheel, permitting the 
vehicle to pull out of difficult situations under its 


own power. This is invaluable in strenuous service. 


THORNTON TANDEM COMPANY 


8701-8779 GRINNELL AVE. - - - DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers also of the THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel DRIVE 


"When you need TRACTION you need THORNTON” 
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Service Stressed... 
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Illinois Truck Dealer 


In Step with War Needs 


CHAMPAIGN, IIl.—Solidly estab- | 


lished as truck headquarters in 
this community, the Sullivan Chev- 
rolet Co. has 
taken advantage 
of every major 
event affecting 
the operation of 
motor trucks to 
strengthen its 
position and 
establish closer 
contact with an 
ever increasing 
number of truck 
operators. 

Recognized for 
years as an au- 
thoritative source of advice on the 
application of motor trucks to all 
types of hauling, and as the center 
of dependable truck maintenance 
service, the Sullivan company in- 
stituted its first major expansion 
program in 1938. 


The truck service department 
was enlarged to provide ample 
space for maneuvering heavy 
trucks of long wheelbase, and for 


ATA 





Giles Sullivan 





(Continued from Page 35) 
training section, Division of 
Transport Personnel, ODT; 


Landis P. O’Brien, industry mem- 
ber, WLB Trucking commission. 
Harold Arnot, director, Division 
of Motor Transport, ODT, will 
head the panel on vehicles, parts 
and repair materials. The other 
members include: Wm. J. Cum- 
ming, chief, section of mainte- 
nance, Division of Motor Trans- 
port, ODT; and a key man from 
the automotive branch of WPB. 
Mayor James G. Stewart, of 
Cincinnati, will address the con- 
ference Wednesday. 


ATA § safety awards, Electric 
Auto-Lite awards and Trailmobile 
Trophy Contest awards will be 
presented at the general session of 
the ATA directors on Wednesday 
morning. 

Election of officers for the com- 
ing year and the annual business 
meeting of the ATA board of di- 
rectors are slated for Wednesday. 


New Motor Service 
GRAND RAPIDS.—A 


new firm for 


grinding crankshafts for diesel truck 
and automobile engines has been or- 
anized here by James P. McElwee, 
ordon B. Wheeler and Richard W. 


Bryant. It will be known as the Michi- 
gan Crankshaft & Motor Service. The 
firm is capitalized at $25,000 common 


an Out 


on the 
Airways 
HEIL DUMP BODIES 


deliver the same 
dependable service 
your customers like 


the installation of equipment re- 
quired to qualify as a state in- 
spection station. Approval by state 
authorities was immediately forth- 
coming, and the Sullivan establish- 
ment was designated as a B Safety 
Lane Inspection Station. 

This provided vastly increased 
opportunities to establish rela- 
tionship with a wider range of 
truck owners throughout this 
territory by rendering informa- 
tive service and placing at the 
disposal of all truck operators 
facilities enabling them to re- 
ceive safety lane inspection ap- 
proval. 

Then came Pearl Harbor and 
wartime restrictions on the pro- 
duction and sales of new trucks. 
The Sullivan firm immediately re- 
vamped and extended its truck 
service program to meet the new 
conditions, and do its share in 
helping to maintain and conserve 
the rolling stock of essential high- 
way transportation. A more ex- 
tensive and consistent owner fol- 
low-up procedure, reaching’ the 
owners and operators of trucks of 
all makes, was started. The effort 
resulted in an increase in truck 
service volume sufficient to keep a 
select and_ sizeable mechanical 
force intact, and to provide needed 
additional income. 

An important factor in height- 
ening the reputation of the 
establishment as truck headquar- 
ters was the installation of a 
new tire recapping department. 
This met the insistent demands 
of truck owners, and has proved 
to be a _ substantial source of 
added income. 

Service department records show 
that during the past three months 
truck repair orders averaged $12.10 
for labor alone, as compared with 
an average total of $6.93 per pas- 
senger car repair order. For the 
same period truck repair orders 
amounted to 13 percent of the total, 
but in dollars and cents it added 
up to 24 percent of the total dollar 
volume written. 

To Giles Sullivan, head of the 
firm, truck sales and service have 
always been an important part of 
his retail operation. He has or- 
ganized his forces and facilities not 
only for volume operation during 
the period of the war, but has well 
laid plans for continuing in a 


dominant position truckwise_ in 
the postwar era. 

Democracy is the American way ot 
ife; let's keep it that way. 





Photos courtesy Pan-American World Airways 


Down in Central America, on the airport development program of Pan 
American World Airways, equipment must stand up “on its own” — far 


from the factory and from big-city service facilities. 


Because it is de- 


signed and built right, for freedom from service troubles, Heil equipment 
delivers that kind of performance — at home and abroad. Heil’s long 
experience assures you of satisfied customers who continue to rely on 


your recommendations . . 


. It pays to work with your Heil 


distributor now, for specialized dump-body repair 


service. Contact him today. 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


THE 
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HEIL co. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 








THROUGH LONG experience and i 
well-rounded service force of the Sull 


well equipped for every truck maintenance operation. 
the spacious service department of Sullivan Chevrolet. 


ntensive training, the mechanics in the 
ivan Chevrolet Co., Champaign, IIl., are 
Here is a glimpse of 

It is well arranged 


and adequately equipped for all kinds of truck maintenance work. 


Herrington Sees U.S. Test 
Coming With Reconversion 


TERRE HAUTE, Ind. — “When 
victory comes, the measure of 
America’s greatness and _ worthi- 
ness will be her 
ability to turn 
the war produc- 
tion machinery, 
which has been 
designed primar- 
ily for destruc- 
tion, into effec- 
tive peaceful pur- 
poses,” said Ar- 
thur W. Herring- 
ton, board chair- 
sis wz; 4man of Marmon- 
A. W. Herrington Herrington Co., 

Ine., in a com- 
mencement address last week to 


CM Dealers 
Discuss Truck 


Maintenance 


WASHINGTON. — Plans to aid 
the federal program of truck con- 
servation and maintenance were 
discussed at a _ conference of 
General Motors Corp. dealers and 
company representatives here last 
week. Attending were dealers from 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia, and 
Fred S. Varn, of Pontiac, Mich., 
and E. C. Scott, of Washin gton, 
GM zone managers. 

The conference was one of a 
series to be held throughout the 
nation. The plan of having fac- 
tory representatives go to the re- 
gional meetings instead of having 
the dealers go to the factory was 
adopted because of the difficulties 
of transportation. 


Discussing the meeting, 
said: 

“War materials, food and the 
various supplies and the imple- 
ments of war must not only reach 
their destinations, but reach them 
on time. To accomplish these 
things requires an army of me- 
chanics and servicemen, all con- 
centrating on the most important 
job of their lives. These were the 
things discussed. 


“Parts availability, service and 
manpower problems, as well as all 
matters relating to them, were 
thoroughly covered as they pertain 
to each dealer’s set of conditions. 

“It is almost impossible to de- 
velop a program which will be 
universally applicable to each in- 
dividual case, so it is our pur- 
pose to make our national] plans 
workable and adaptable to local 
requirements. This is one of the 
chief reasons for such meetings.” 





Varn 


LeCrone Benedict Names 
Cermak V-P for East 


BUFFALO. —Harry A. Cermak, 
formerly regional vice-president of 
Interstate Motor Freight System, 
has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of the eastern territory 
for LeCrone Benedict Ways, Inc., 
which has leased Great Central 
Transport Corp. 

Cermak was 
Inter-State for 


associated with 
10% years and 
served as regional vice-president 
for about seven years. He also 
announced appointment of Russell 


|T. Pulfer as general freight agent 


here for LeCrone Benedict. Pulfer 


formerly was freight traffic agent | 


for Inter-State. 


the graduating class of Rose Poly- 
technic Institute here. 

| During the exercises, an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing, in recognition of his achieve- 
ments in military transportation, 
was conferred upon Herrington by 


Donald Bishop Prentice, Sc.D., 
LL.D., president of Rose. 
Speaking on “The Engineer's 


Part in Post War Industry,” Her- 
rington said: “Accelerated techni- 
cal developments always follow in 
the path of war, and have again 
brought forth a glorious accomp- 
lishment of American creative 
genius. Our production record since 
Pearl Harbor has reached flood 
proportions. The President has 
called it a ‘Production Miracle.’ 
Research is pushing outward the 
frontiers of industrial opportunity 
at a rate which we could not 
possibly conceive two years ago. 

“When the war is over, we will 
be living in a new world. It will 
be just as impossible to turn back 
on the results of all our accelerated 
research as it will be to turn back 
the inevitable passage of time. In 
this new world we will be forced 
to take our proper position in the 
family of world nations. Our re- 
fusal to accept the duty and re- 
sponsibility of our international 
obligations may easily bring about 
an end of our civilization. We 
must align our thinking with the 
new economic and_ geopolitical 
issues we will have to face. 


“The technical development of 
aviation in the next five years, for 
example, will be so great that never 
again in our history will England 
or any other nation be able to act 
as a buffer for us until we get our 
production machinery rolling. The 
next time we isolate ourselves, we 
are merely inviting aggression.” 


Superior Coach 


Names Larsen 


LIMA, O.—Current production 
and post-war plans of Superior 
Coach Corp. will be in charge of a 
reorganized executive group under 
the direction of new President 
L. A. Larsen. In assuming leader- 
ship of Superior Coach, Larsen will 
also continue in his former post as 
vice-president and treasurer of 
Lima Locomotive Works. 

Executive changes at Superior 
are chiefly promotional, with the 
addition of two men new to the 
company. Assisting Larsen will be: 
J. H. Shields, executive  vice- 
president; W. L. Kubik, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and 
production; D. C. Schields, sales 
manager; G. F. Rossman, assistant 


sales manager; H. A. Kohler, 
| treasurer; E. W. Mathews jr., sec- 
retary and comptroller; P. O. 
Krogh, chief engineer; R. W. 


Snook, design engineer; and W. T. 
McCray, production superintendent. 

Postwar plans, as outlined by 
Company executives, include a 
continued concentration on _ the 
school bus market and a wider 
cultivation of the market for 
transit buses. The “pusher” type” 
of bus—production of which is 
limited by the war—is expected to 
show a substantial gain in popu- 
larity over other types. Ground- 
work for the company’s plans is 
now being laid to provide a basis 
for future promotional and sales 
‘ activities, 





TRUCK SECTION 


| 2,253 Trucks 
Freed in Week 
Ended Oct. 2 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 2,257 
vehicles was authorized for release 
under operation of the truck 
rationing program during the pe- 
riod of Sept. 26 to Oct. 2, 1943, in- 
clusive, with four subsequent can- 
cellations of third-axle attach- 
ments, bringing the net releases 
for this period to 2,253 vehicles, it 
was announced last week by the 
automotive division of the War 
Production Board. 

A breakdown of the total shows 
511 light, 1,325 medium and 174 
heavy trucks, 244 trailers, and 
three dollies made available to 
civilian users and holders of gov- 
ernment exemption permits during 
this period. 

Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect March 9, 1942, a 
total of 171,874 vehicles of all types 
has been released. This total com- 
prises 39,603 light, 97,117 medium, 
and 19,187 heavy trucks, 14,082 
trailers, 1,786 third-axle attach- 
ments and 99 miscellaneous ve- 
hicles. 














































































* * 

Lifting of Tax Costs 
oo e - * 
Virginia Little 

RICHMOND, Va.—Suspension of 
Virginia’s 2 percent gross receipts 
tax for out-of-state truckers is not 
costing the commonwealth as much 
as the state corporation commis- 
sion had feared. 

The tax was lifted early in 1943. 
To offset the anticipated loss of 
$300,000 a year, the commission 
began collecting a road tax on con- 
tract operators and for-hire car- 
riers within the state. 


In a memorandum to the com- 
mission, J. C. Masten, first assist- 
ant assessor, revealed that collec- 
tions of the 2 percent tax for the 
second quarter of 1943 amounted 
to $167,000. This represents an in- 
crease of $3,900 above the same 
period in 1942, when the out-of- 
state operators were required to 
pay the tax. 


First in U.S. 
20 Competing Haulers Start 


Joint Freight Yard 


CHICAGO. — An interchange 
freight house and yard, said to be 
the first of its kind in the nation, 
has just been organized by 20 com- 
peting trucking companies serving 
the Chicago area. 

The plan of operation calls for 
delivering outbound motor freight 
by these yards direct for sorting, 
classification and full load dispatch 
by road-hauling companies. The 
facilities occupy an entire square 
block on the South Side. 


Earl Girard, general manager of 
the Chicago Suburban Motor Car- 
riers’ Assn., Inc., developed the 
plan for the companies, which have 
incorporated as the Chicago Su- 
burban Interline Terminal Corp., 
as part of the ODT program for 
suburban motor service. 


As a result of the innovation, 
many small truck units which are 
now used to transport partial loads 
to terminals of the roal-haul car- 
riers are expected to be released 
for other work. 


Cleveland Hauler esi 
Offices to Columbus 


COLUMBUS.—General head- 
quarters and home offices of 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati, 
Inc., more generally known as the 
Three C’s, which have been lo- 
cated in Cleveland have been 
moved to Columbus, and are now 
established in the Huntington 
National Bank building. The entire 
offices with the exception of the 
accounting department have been 
moved to this city, which depart- 
ment will be moved as soon as 
more space can be found. 

More than 5J employes came to 
Columbus with the firm and 75 
more will either be brought from 
Cleveland or employed here when 
the accounting department is 
transferred. The company has a 
payroll of more than 2,000 em- 
ployes and operates 600 trailers 
and more than 300 pieces of power. 
The dispatcher’s office for operat- 
ing this equipment also has been 
moved here. 









TRUCK SECTION 








DENVER. — Controversy over 

_ uck movements on _ Colorado 
highways continues despite the 
proclamation issued recently by 

_— ov. Vivian, State Highway Engi- 
neer Charles D. Vail has indicated. 

“Colorado highways were not 
built for the profit and pleasure 
of trucks,” Vail said. “No request 
or special permits to move over- 
weight trucks has been received 
and none will be granted by me 
nless there is a special showing 
of war necessity.” 

In his statement, Vail defied 
the authority of Gov. Vivian to 
allow overweight or overlength 
trucks to roll unimpeded through 
Colorado without special fees. 
Vail said damage to Colorado 
highways caused by overweight 
trucks probably exceeds a million 
dollars a year. 

“If excess weight trucks destroy 
the roads, it is not going to be 
with my permission, in spite of any 
executive order,” he said. “The 
war effort is being advanced as the 
reason trucks should be allowed to 
carry overloads. Permits always 
have been issued when the War 
Department wants to carry special 
length or weight trucks. 

“But when private trucking con- 
cerns take advantage of the war 
to make their own profit, then I do 
have a_ serious objection. The 
special fee system I proposed was 
not so much a money raising plan, 
but would give the state some con- 


§_g Dallas Trucker 
>= Hauls a Giant 


yr ~6| DC-3 Plane 


a DALLAS.—A couple of sixwheel 
Mack trucks and the Hunsaker 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc., are win- 
ning Praise in Texas for adapta- 
bi'ity and resourcefulness. The 
hauling company and the two 
Macks share mutual honors for 
having handled the highest, widest 
and longest loads ever shipped over 
Texas highways with the blessing 
of the State Highway department. 
The highest and widest honors 
were combined in a single haul, 
according to R. B. Hunsaker, presi- 
dent of the line. This consisted 
of transporting a 21-passenger 
DC-3 transport airplane measuring 
21 feet high and 24 feet wide from 
an airfield outside Houston to 
Dallas for repairs. The normal 
highway trip is approximately 240 
miles, but the roundabout distance 
to avoid low underpasses increased 
the mileage to more than 340 miles. 

Three Texas highway patrols 
served as convoy, routing traffic 
around the airplane whenever it 
became necessary to lift the air- 
plane’s wings above bridge railings 
by means of tandem gin poles 
mounted on the Macks. Despite 
this arduous procedure which took 
Place at 45 bridges, the longest 
traffic was delayed at any point 
was 30 minutes. All told, the haul 
was completed within four days. 
Hunsaker’s firm hung up the 
trophy for hauling the longest load 
over Texas highways when one of 
his big Mack BX _six-wheelers 
moved a 115 foot long, 80,000 pound 
petroleum tower from the Wyatt 
Metal & Boiler Works in Dallas to 
the oil fields.) The tower was com- 
pletely fabricated in the Wyatt 
plant and moved intact to its des- 
tination with highway patrol 
convoy. 


































































Kramer Freight Lines 


Announces Promotions 
DETROIT.—In a move to 
strengthen executive personnel 
hile serving in the armed forces, 
Ed. S. Kramer, president of Kramer 
Bros. Freight Lines, Inc., has an- 
ounced several major promotions. 
G. Ray Dalrymple has been ad- 
anced to executive vice-president, 
Donald P. Kipp to vice-president in 
charge of terminal operations and 
peneral manager, Harry M. Shep- 
pard to vice-president in charge of 
sales, Frank O. Blunden to vice- 
president in charge of personnel, 
Leonard D. Bolton to secretary and 
operations manager, and Theodore 
‘A. Kramer to treasurer. 


\ 












Road Chief Sticks to Guns... 


Battle of Truck Loads 


| A;oes on in Colorado 


trol over roads. This was explained 
to War Department officials in 
Washington and they agreed.” 
Vail said the executive order 
issued by Gov. Vivian tells 
truckers “the sky is the limit.” 

“The proposed fee system was 
not exorbitant,” Vail said, “but it 
should give the state some control 
and I do not think it would be out 
of line with the plans of the War 
Department and the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

“It is impossible for me to have 
any regulation under the proclama- 
tion and I believe the people of the 
state should know that the only 
thing still insisted upon by this 
department is that people using the 
highways pay for their proper use.” | Jiffy Gas Saver!” 













ON THE WARPATH! 


Every U. S. HIGHWAY— every country 
road —has been converted into a warpath 
by trucks. 

Fast, dependable trucks bring more 
than half of America’s vast food sup- 
ply to market—to feed America’s work- 
ers and fighters. 

A recent survey of hundreds of war 
plants shows that nearly two-thirds 
of their freight arrives and leaves by 
truck. 

More than fifty thousand American 
communities depend entirely on trucks 
and highway maintenance to get their 
goods in and out. They have no other 
transportation. 

A good share of the trucks which 
keep America’s warpaths alive with 
essential traffic are Internationals. Per- 





“Could I interest you in the Little | 
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Truck Freight Volume Up 


-|1.4 Percent in August 


WASHINGTON, — The August 
volume of freight transported by 
| motor carriers increased 1.4 per- 
| cent over July and 7.1 percent over 
| August, 1942, according to ee | Transporters of petroleum prod- 
| released last week by the Ameri- 
| So Trucking Assn. 
| figures are based on comparable 
| carrier received from 215 motor 


The _ reporting 


| was 191.35. 


HOME-FRONT BROTHER of the HARD-FIGHTING INTERNATIONAL HALF-TRACK .. . 
International KR-11 Heavy-Duty Truck, soon available for sale to qualified civilian users. And that’s good news for 
International dealers, too. Sell the long life, quality and stamina built into these heavy-duty trucks. 


formance made them the largest selling 
heavy-duty trucks on the market. And 
the same toughness, dependability and 
economy of operation that put them 
out in front in days of peace keep them 
there in these days of war. 

It’s a big job trucks are doing—a job 
that must be done. That means your 
trucks must be maintained, must be 
kept in tip-top shape. International 
civilian truck service—the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service 
organization—is now a wartime truck 
service ... more alert, more efficient 
than ever. 

No matter what your make or model 
of truck, let International Service keep 
your trucks rolling on the warpath for 
Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 














Chicago 1, Illinois 





The International KR-ll Heavy-Duty Truck, a big brute 
for big jobs, soon available for essential civilian use. 





carriers in 41 states. 

carriers trans- 
| ported 1,708,843 tons in August, as r 
| against 1,685,344 tons in July and | ucts reported slightly more than 
| 1,595,951 tons in August, 1942. 3'2 percent of the total tonnage. 


Computed on the basis of the 
| average monthly tonnage of the re- 
| porting carriers for the three-year | 

‘| period of 1938-1940 as represent- 
ing 100, the ATA 


Carriers of general freight ieee | 
| ported almost 81's 


~r — a 3 
P - +: eager? 
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tonnage during the month. The 
volume in this category increased 
1.4 percent over July and 6.9 per- 
cent over August of last year. 





ucts, accounting for a little more 
than 8 percent of the total tonnage 
| reported, increased 3.3 percent over 
| July, and 25.3 percent = over 
- 1942. 

Haulers of iron and steel prod- 


The ATA 


|The volume of these commodities 
showed virtually no change as 
compared with July, but decreased 
16.1 percent under August of last 





index figure | ¥°8 
“Dealers Tell Me.’ by John O 
'Munn, is an open forum for the 
percent of all) expression of dealers’ opinions. 








That’s the new 














NEW 
ENGINES 


The government has authorized 
the manufacture of a limited 
quantity of International KR- 
11 Heavy-Duty Trucks, for ci- 
vilian hauling in essential oc- 
cupations. These big new trucks 


will have brand-new 450-cubic- 


inch engines, tested and proved 


in International Half-Track 


military vehicles! 











































International half-tracks are rug- 
ged, two-fisted fighting machines. 
he same great engines, used in 
theso vehicles, will power the 
new KR-II Trucks. 
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Tire Repair 
Units Keeping 
Pace with Army 


WASHINGTON. — Wherever _in- 
vasion troops go, in Africa, and 
now in the invasion of Europe, 
among the Ordnance units which 
follow the advance closely are the 
tire repair units. These troops, 
although trained to fight or defend 
themselves when necessary, are 
specialists in the repair and main- 
tenance of tires and tubes. 

At numerous training centers, 
the military training division of 





thoroughly instructed in the scien-| Dewey, new rubber director, and Col. I 
tific processes which can restore to| shops in our large cities. In addi- 
use a seemingly worthless truck|tion to their repair work, the 
tire or tube. The men work with] soldier-technicians are also trained 


standard overseas equipment, in-|in preventive maintenance—a term 





cluding facilities for latest recap| used by the Army to mean care of | 66 feet, Hon. T. D 


oO i i of roads, told_the electors of his : ion.” 
processes, and actually repair| equipment to prevent undue wear county of St. Hyacinthe. This is the motor truck in action, 
~ rs ; road building program of the Godbout 
are being trained as a_ welljalert to such important tire con-| administrator, he said. The govern-| man is the man who owns a truck, 
siderations as proper inflation, ro-| ment is anxious to obtain the aboli- 
Like other maintenance units, the | tation of tires on wheels, overload-|tion of tolls on the federal-owned 


tire repair crews carry with them|ing of vehicles, and proper driving rege ace Mer erg ‘a ua tan 
all the equipment necessary to do| methods—all of which add many} gust plague on the roads of the) truck tire in India costs $500. 


Everywhere Col. Stern found 


many tires for the Army while they| and damage. Tire repair units are 


integrated unit. 


as workmanlike a job as the repair| miles to the life of a tire. 





-< 


1. Teamwork between the field ambulance serv- 
ice and our fighting forces is one of the marvels of 
this global war. Five days from the time one of our 
wounded heroes left a South Pacific base, he was 
watching a ball game at Boston, Mass. To accomplish 
this in World War I would have taken months instead 
of days. This is only one instance of how teamwork 
and devotion to duty are safeguarding the lives, 
health and comfort of our armed forces. 


TIMKEN 





For Production 
“Well Done” 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 





Wider Road For Quebec 


MONTREAL.—AIl the main highways 
of Quebec province will be widened to 


province. 





tion. 


AT ANNUAL POWWOW of the Michigan Trucking Assn. in Detroit. Left} Cl. Stern, former field repre- 

Ordnance has established schools | to right, Col. Fred C. Horner, chief Highway division, Motor Transport Corpe, 

in which the tire repairmen are| U. S. Army; Herman Dignan, Michigan’s secretary of state; Col. Bradley ed from special missions to South 
an Hardt, of the sixth Command area. Africa, Egypt, the Middle East, 

the Balkans, India and the Pacific 


war theater. 





2. “Conservation of trucks and trailers requires an 
effective and united plan of action,” states J. L. 
Keeshin, President of Keeshin Freight Lines, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. “Management, drivers and mechan- 
ics must all be impressed with the importance of 
vehicle conservation. Good driving, proper mainte- 
nance, a comprehensive safety program and one 
hundred per cent teamwork will keep ’em rolling to 
meet the increasing demands of war industries.” 


AIDS VEHICLE CONSERVATION 


Every day makes the going tougher in the “Battle of Conservation.” Vehicles grow 
older. Competent help becomes harder and harder to get. Even the roads are show- 
ing the strain of war. Timken is alive to these problems and is doing all in its power 
to solve them. Teamwork is the only answer! So let Timken team up with you! Make 
use of our complete set of driver and maintenance aids. Let us show our full-color, 
sound slide film “TEAMWORK” to your entire organization. Let a representative of 
our Motor Transport Cooperative Service Department tell you how the leading 
transportation companies are profiting by using this highly effective ODT approved 
program, Mail the coupon today. There is no charge or obligation. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
513 Clark Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Name 


Address 
City & State 


r 1 
! | 
| 
| Please send free driver and maintenance aids to: 
! | 
! | 
| 
| 
| 4 


Rolling Envoy of Goodwill “4 


Officer Says U. S. Trucks Are Selling U. S. 
Way of Life in Asia 


WASHINGTON. — 
trucks are winning over the mov- 
ies, propaganda, and even United 
States soldiers in selling the Amer- 
ican way of life to the people of 
India and the Middle East,” ac- 
cording to Lt. Col. Ben Stern, for- 
merly of the Marine Corps and 
now director of information for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


“American 


sentative of OWI, recently return- 


“There is no turning back the 
clock for the peoples who have had 
. Bouchard, minister|a chance to observe the American 
he said. 
“In India, especially, the wealthy 


regardless of its age. A Ford truck, 
at least 20 years old, is practically 
priceless, considering the fact that 
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American trucks blazing new 
trails both in performance and 
in convincing the natives that 
American transportation methods 
are superior to all others. 


Everywhere, he said, American 
trucks are playing their might 
part in winning the war—in the 
shadow of the Great Sphinx, i 
jungles where U. S. engineers are 
hacking out airfields, in Syria, and 
in Iran where trucks speed mili 
tary supplies over rough roads to 
Russia in the gigantic task of 
feeding our ally’s supply line. 

Upsets the Sheik 


The advent of the truck i 
Arabia has upset the economic 
status of the once-powerful sheik. 
A sheik’s wealth was formerly, 
estimated by the number of horses, 
cattle, and camels he owned. To- 
day the motor truck has rendered 
the Arab horse and camel obsolete. 


Col. Stern often traveled in 
trucks beside native drivers. They 
were enthusiastic about the me- 
chanical performance and the flexi- 
bility of the American truck. Na- 
tives of India and Egypt have but 
one ambition—to own a truck. Its 
value can easily be understood 
when the truck is the only relia- 
ble means of transportation for a 
family forced to flee from flooded 
regions or areas stricken by famine 
and pestilence. 


Moreover, the truck for the na- 
tives of India and the Middle East, 
has practically the same value that 
the covered wagon had for our 
pioneering ancestors who sought 
new opportunities in the West. 


Slap-Happy Repairs 

Col. Stern saw many crude con- 
ceptions of motorized vehicles— 
trucks reinforced with bamboo and 
telegraph wire, trucks. virtually 
held together with hempen ropes, 
trucks about to suffer the same 
fate as the one hoss shay. As long 
as a truck has the power to move, 
no matter how slow, the owner is 
as delighted as a boy with his first 
bicycle. He is also inclined to 
lavish the same affection on his 
truck that tradition ascribes to the 
Arab’s love of his blooded horse. 

One of the most impressive 
scenes concerning the value of 

American trucks in the war 
theater, was witnessed by Col. 
Stern in India, preceding the cut- 
ting of the Burma Road by the 
Japs. 

Thousands of tons of military 
and medical supplies had to be 
diverted to Calcutta. The narrow 
gauge railway, operated twice 
weekly by the British, was unable 
to transport the supplies which 
covered an area several city blocks 
in size. American trucks, respond- 
ing to the SOS, succeeded in whisk- 
ing the supplies out of the clutches 
of the Japanese. 

“Horses, camels, mules, donkeys, 
and elephants, even women pulling 
ploughs, are definitely ‘out’ in 
India and the Middle East where 
the motor truck is advertising in ¢ 
big way our civilization,” asserted 
Col. Stern. This publicity, inevita- 
bly, means a better understanding 
among all nations and possibly a 
postwar world which may enjoy 
the blessings of permanent peace.’ 




























Los Angeles Dairy Men 
Plan 450,000-Mile Saving 

LOS ANGELES.—By cooperating 
in trading loads, straightening 
routes and preventing crosshauls, 
milk producers will save an esti 
mated 457,345 miles annually in the 
Los Angeles area, the California 
dairy council has announced. 

The adjustments as worked out 
by an industry committee, of whic 
W. H. Stabler is chairman, were 
made on a voluntary basis by the 
milk producers themselves. They, 
are subject to the approval of the 
district ODT. 

Retail deliveries of dairy prod 
ucts are not involved, but the com- 
mittee does not regard its work as 
completed. Similar committees ar 
working in the surrounding areas 
and adjoining counties. Total sav- 
ings in all southern California 
areas is estimated at more than 
1,000,000 truck miles per year, the 
council said. 









Read Jack Weed’s Backshop for some 
highlights in the service field. 
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Sound Management Meets 
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Dealer Turns to Trucks | 
To Widen Service, Sales, | 


DES MOINES — Probably no 
automotive concern in the Hawk- 
eye State is better known than 
Hudson-Jones Automobile Co., for 
many years the Packard and! 
Hudson distributor in Des Moines, 
and today acknowledged to be 
Iowa’s largest motor car distribu- 
tor. The answer to the company’s 
growth and success lies in sound 
management—in the kind of direc- 
tion that anticipates conditions and 
assures operators of the best pos- 
sible service at all times. 

Head of the organization is J. A. 
Peverill who became president and 
general manager in 1918 following 
11 years of experience in the motor 
ear field. Such a_ background 
serves as a valuable asset. Peverill 
recognizes the advantages of han- 
dling high quality products and of 
maintaining modern service facili- 
ties to meet the complete needs of 
his customers. 

Hudson-Jones, like other dis- 
tributors, was affected by the new 
ear freeze of January, 1942, and 
sales necessarily took a decided 
drop, with the result that increased 
attention was given to the service 
department. Executives of the or- 
ganization, not content to relax 
their progressive policy, looked to 
the future and analyzed automotive 
opportunities in the light of con- 
ditions and projected needs. 

In the truck field they saw a 
rich outlet for their services. 
This field not only promised 
greater immediate utilization of 
their sales and service depart- 
ments, but a healthy flow of 
business when new trucks would 
again become available to the 
general market. Accordingly, the 
company became distributor for 
White trucks and _ buses in 
March, 1942. 

In order to meet the increased 
demands and to give the best pos- 
sible service, the Hudson-Jones 
Automobile Co. installed the 
largest type of motor tune-up and 
analyzer equipment. This, added 
to the specialized lubrication sec- 
tion, and the modern equipment 
already available in the service and 
shop quarters, embracing 20,000 
square feet, put them in readiness 
to handle both truck and passen- 
ger car service on a most efficient 
basis. 

Immediately after taking on the 
White distributorship, company 
representatives started contacting 
the White owners in the Des 
Moines territory, acquainting them 
with the brand of service they 
were prepared to give. No attempt 
was made to solicit the business of 
owners operating other makes of 
trucks, but all makes are _ serv- 


ii, Mats Cid 
Of Timken Sales 


CANTON, O.—Officers of Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co. have an- 
nounced appointment of Whitley B. 
Moore as director of sales for all 
divisions of the company. He is to 
be succeeded in his present po- 
sition of general manager of sales 
of the Timken Steel and Tube di- 
vision by C. H. McCollam. 

Moore was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1918 with 
a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing and served in the Navy during 
the last war. Immediately after 
the war he became associated with 
the Timken company. 

C. H. McCollam, a graduate of 
Canton’s McKinley High, was born 
in Canton and with the exception 
of a few years in the Chemical 
Research Department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., has lived there 
all his life. He came to Timken 
in 1918. 


Ky. Gas Income Of | 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Kentucky’s state 
highway fund income, derived chiefly 
from gasoline taxes, totaled $8,645,- 
660.04 for the six months since the, 
start of its fiscal year April 1, com-| 
pared with $8,974,390.11 in the corres- | 
ponding period last year, it has been | 
reported here by W. M. 
assistant state budget officer in the 
finance department. September high- 
way income was $1 934,149.59, compared | 
to $2,070,720.80 last year. 


Van Hoose, | 


iced when brought in. Today all 
White operators are on the mailing 
list and each month they receive 
copies of White advertisements. 
Personal contacts are frequent. 
All types of service work are han- 
dled, even to body and paint 
operations. 

“As a result of its activities in 
the truck field, the company has 
not only contracted a good vol- 
ume of service work but it has 
sold a number of new trucks to 
essential operators — particularly 
gasoline and livestock haulers 
who are playing an important 
part in the war effort. Wartime 
demands have forced these vital 
road haulers to expand their 
operations. 

“We believe,” Peverill says, “that 
the postwar period should offer 
great opportunity for truck sales 
and service. It is our plan to 
expand our truck service facilities 


and provide ample quarters for the. 


MODERN QUARTERS of the Hudson-Jones Automobile (s.—one of Iowa's 
largest motor car distributors—located in Des Moines. This enterprising firm is 
now distributor of White trucks and buses as well as an automobile distributor. 


business we feel we can develop. | will be felt in the postwar period 
Customers look very favorably,!when truck purchases are again 
particularly truck operators, on a | made in quantity. Sound policies, 
company that can provide good/such as those which guide the 
parts and service facilities.” operations of Hudson-Jones, are 

Truck operators appreciate the; sure to pay big dividends on the 
efforts of distributors in their be-|morrow, while maintaining a 


| half during present difficult condi-| healthy flow of business during the 


tions, and the good will created: interim period. 


* 


| 
| 
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Seattle Truckers 


Hit Curbs on 


Interexchange 


SEATTLE.—The Department of 
Public Service of this state was 
asked by motor freight operators 
at a statewide meeting here to 
suspend certain of its rules and 
regulations that interfere with 
interexchange of freight between 
scheduled common carriers. 


The department was also asked 
to adopt lease forms that the 
Washington Motor Transport Assn. 
had submitted to cover single trip 
leases between carriers, so that 
carriers could acquire use of motor 
vehicles of others with as little 
trouble as possible. This is to 
comply with ODT Order 21. 

Citing the ouster of the Japs 
from the Aleutians, the operators 
also asked the lifting of certain 
lighting restrictions along’ the 
coast line of Olympic Peninsula. 
Reports showed that the dim-out 
regulations proved costly to truck- 
ers, increasing serious accidents 
and retarding speed of hauling war 
material. 


For America’s Future—For Your 
Future—BUY WAR BONDS. 


FUEL FOR THE FIRES OF INDUSTRY 


Admittedly, there is no single phase of the war 
effort which does not depend implicitly upon motor 
transportation for its basic existence .. . 
statement but one which gains in importance with 
analysis. Basic, to be sure, is industry's coal whose 
Staggering tonnage involves countless thousands 
of trucks and millions of truck miles in its safe, 
efficient, economical transportation 


a broad 


* That 


America’s vast truck fleets engaged in hauling, 


not to mention the actual mining, of this vital 
commodity have long standardized on genuine 


Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and Pneumatic 
Controls is a tribute in itself to this world standard 
power-to-stop whose efficiency usually just begins 
where ordinary control leaves off * Genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes cost much less 
than you'd think. Consult your local authorized 
distributor for complete information relative 
to the many advantages they hold for you. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY...ELYRIA, OHIO 


7 Beacdix Yfechnghoue 


y 


AIR BRAKES 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


Yael IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR TRUCK FLEETS ARE EQUIPPED WITH BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 
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Union Protest 
Fails to Block 
Delivery Curb 


WASHINGTON.—Despite objec- 
tions of the Teamsters Union, 
nationwide restrictions on _  de- 
liveries by motor were extended 
Oct. 11 by order of Joseph B. East- 
man, transportation director. 

In a letter to Dave Beck, vice 
president of the union, Eastman 
said that experience with restric- 
tions in 12 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia since last 
spring had proved their importance 
in conserving trucks, manpower, 
repair parts, gasoline and tires. He 
denied that serious hardship would 
be worked on business or the pub- 
lic, or that the order would harm 
small business to the advantage of 
large operators. 

Stating that the Teamsters Union 
had indicated a desire for a con- 
gressional investigation of ODT, 
Eastman offered to join in such a 
request. He said that the union had 
had ample time to ask for a post- 
ponement of ODT action. 





sybhe x sae 





COMPRESSED AIR POWERED mobile oil servicing system. Any one of 
eight different grades of lubricating oil is available from a cleverly-designed 
service truck which supplies both the choice of oil and the power to force that 
oil to where it is needed. Nozzles for various fittings are a part of each feed 
_ so is kept on a reel when not in use. There is a separate reel 
or eac ose. 


rising 14,000 square feet, in the build- 
ng at 109-23 . 64th St. The firm 
reviously occupied the third floor. 
he additional space doubles the size 
of its quarters. 


Warehouse Expansion 


NEW YORK.—In an expansion move, 
National Automotive Parts Warehouse, 
Inc., has leased the fourth floor, com- 





SAM WATKINS, 
a well-known Southwestern 
automotive figure, is Presi- 
dent of the Company. 


WATKINS MOTORS occupies this 4-story building 
in El Paso. Its 20,000 square feet of floor space includes 
a separate department for putting into effect the 
White Conservation Plan. 


A SOUND PLAN BUILDS 
Permanent Success 


25 YEARS EXPERIENCE in the automotive business gives 
Sam Watkins, President of the Watkins Motor Company, of 
El Paso, a background that makes his choice of the White Truck 
Franchise significant. 


White’s new Service Plan is proving a sound basis for permanent 
post-war success. Watkins Motors has one of the largest and best 


equipped Service departments in the Southwest and has established 


a special truck department for White maintenance. 


“We took on the White franchise a year ago,” Mr. Watkins said, 
“and it has already proved a sound venture—both for now and for 








the post-war. I feel sure that we are building toward 
becoming the real “Truck Headquarters’ of El Paso.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


Builders of U. 8. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half-Tracs, Prime Movers 
and Cargo Trucks, the complete line of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, 
City and Inter-City Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 
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20% of Cargo Carriers 


Reported Ti 


(Continued from Page 1) 


a loss for so long that their re- 
serves have been depleted. Rea- 
son for this state of affairs is that 
maintenance and labor costs have 
continually risen all out of bounds, 
while their earnings have re- 
mained nearly static. The only 
relief they have had was the recent 
authorization to charge 6 percent 
over rail rates. 

Maintenance costs have risen 
because of the increasing num- 
bers of trucks on the deadline, 
due to parts and mechanic short- 
ages as well as a serious shortage 
of drivers. Tire costs have been 
excessive because carriers have 
not been getting the miles they 
formerly did out of their rubber 
and need more often rcapping. 
Another factor is the necessity 
for keeping trucks in repair thou- 
sands of miles beyond their nor- 
mal replacement period in this 
service. One big operator states 
that his cost has been 105 per- 
cent of his earnings for the past 
seven months. 

Manpower shortages have played 
a definite part in the crackup. 
Trucks are laid up because of lack 
of mechanics to repair them and 
drivers to keep them in operation. 
Dock labor has been almost im- 
possible to get and keep, while the 
drain by Selective Service and war 
industry continues in spite of this 
labor being established by the 
WMP as essential. 

Tire costs, said to be 60 percent 
above pre-war costs with a definite 
shortage of tires in the sizes needed 
for the over-road haulers, has also 
played an important part in the 
present critical situation. It is 
claimed that the AA truck tire is 
failing to deliver by 20,000 miles as 
much original mileage as did the 
supposedly same tire in pre-war 
days. : 

Lack of an adequate number of 
new trucks available to replace 
the worn-out equipment, which 
the truckers have had to keep in 
repair at an excessive cost, has 
also contributed largely to the 
critical financial status of these 
companies. It is feared that, be- 
fore even the inadequate new 
truck production can be com- 
pleted to offer even partial relief, 
trucks going entirely out of 
service will produce an alarming 
collapse in many sections of the 
country. 

The following excerpts, taken at 
random from AUTOMOTIVE NEws’ 
survey last week, gives a cross- 
section of the reaction of the motor 
carrier industry. Since many of 
these men will be in attendance at 
the ATA convention in Chicago 
this week and since officials will 
also be there from each of the 
government agencies upon whom 
carriers must look for quick relief 
for the arm of transportation that 
todays moves over one fourth of all 
the tonnage transported, it is 
expected that some definite forms 
of aid will be given by government 
to avert a more Serious crisis. 

+ 


Breakdown Worsens 


In St. Louis 
By Sam X. Hurst 
Staff Correspondent 

ST. LOUIS.—Common carriers 
operating out of St. Louis are be- 
coming increasingly alarmed over 
the breakdown in overload trans- 
portation and fear is expressed that 
the smaller companies that do not 
have the financial cushion to 
weather the impending collapse, 
may soon be forced out of business. 

Consensus of opinion of several 
of the larger operators is expressed 
by R. A. Brashear, manager of the 
Brashear Freight Lines that oper- 
ates a large fleet of trucks. 
Brashear said the breaking point 
is already at hand, due to the con- 
tinuous costs of operation; labor, 
replacement of parts and with no 
prospect of increased rates, now 
6 percent over rail rates. 

“We cannot expect a further 
increase of rates as long as they 
are higher than our competitors,” 
Brashear said. “Our present 
rates are not in keeping with the 
existing costs and the inevitable 
collapse is sure to come. For 
some makes of trucks we do not 
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have much difficulty in obtaining 

replacement parts. For others it 

is a long, tedious, involved and 
expensive procedure in obtaining 
the necessary OK from OPA.” 

B. A. Williams, manager of the 
Powell Bros. Truck Lines, another 
large operator out of St. Louis, 
agreed with Brashear and added 
that the increased cost of operation 
began with the outbreak of World 
War II, has steadily risen and 
there are no indications or pros- 
pects of them stopping for a long 
time, unless there is governmental 
help. Discussing the labor situa- 
tion, Williams said the class of 
workers available at the present 
time is not the choice of employers 
but is all that are obtainable. He 
said many have been discharged 
from the armed forces for various 
causes and are employed only be- 
cause better qualified men are not 
available. 

W. A. Flynn, secretary of the 
Night Hawk Freight Service, said 
the manpower situation is bad and 
is a contributing factor to the 
general situation. He said his com- 
pany is getting replacement parts 
and is carrying on. 

* * * 


Operators Find Going 
Tough in Boston 
By Jim Sullivan 
Staff Correspondent 

BOSTON. — Trucking conditions 
in the Boston area are getting 
critical, and operators fear that 
they may be worse in the coming 
months. Truckers are finding that 
there is less revenue per trip now 
in comparison with past years. 

At a meeting here a few days 
ago Ronald W. Woodbury, treas- 
urer of the New England Motor 
Truck Bureau, stated that New 
England’s share of the proposed 
7,500 new trucks “would not be 
even a flee bite and not even the 
whole 7,500 would take care of the 
essential needs of this area.” The 
present overworked truck situation 
is growing more serious every day, 
he added. 

Truck operators say that the tire 
situation has been a headache to 
many. They get the certificates for 
tires but then they have to go 
around trying to find where to buy 
them. It has been so acute that 
some tire dealers, handling one 
make, have gone out and bought 
tires from those selling other 
makes to try and fill the gap. 
Some truck men say that the re- 
capped tires are not standing up. 

Then there is the manpower 

Continued on Page 46, Col. 1 
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FOR DUMP TRUCK 


e Known for their sturdy rigid construction, 
and ability to “take it” St.Paul Steel Dum 
Bodies with St.Paul Hydraulic Hoists make 
the perfect dumping combination. 












For details write for literature. 


e St.Paul Hydraulic Hoists 
e St.Paul Hydraulic Truck Patrols 
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pool, we do know that, of the 7,653 
vehicles released in July of this 
year, 615 or about 8 percent went 
to government, state and munici- 
pal use. In this July release, as 
announced by Harold Arnot of 
ODT, American business got a 
decent break, with agriculture get- 
ting 3,527 or 46.08 percent, con- 
struction, mining, logging, etc., get- 
ting 1,718 or 22.46 percent, for-hire 
truckers getting 1,027 or 13.42 per- 
cent, and bus operation getting 
766 or 10 percent. 


This controversy of the govern- 
ment digging into the civilian re- 
serve pool, although military and 
lend-lease had the authority to 
order the vehicles made, is again 
boiling to the top, especially as the 
for-hire truckers watch their costs 
mount skyward because of the 
great expense of trying to keep 
trucks in repair that have run, in 
many cases, a hundred thousand 
miles beyond what these boys have 
found over years of use to be the 
economic life of the vehicles. If 
this war isn’t the war to end all 
wars, possibly the experience of 
truckers in this war will set a 
pattern of what to look out for, 
come the next revolution. 

* + * 


UDGING from the amount or 

conflicting bandying among those 
in charge of our rubber program, 
possibly the Philadelphia Record 
was right in demanding that Bill 
Jeffers be brought back to his 
former post. At least he did the 
talking and shot straight from the 
shoulder when he did talk, didn’t 
spread optimism from Washington 
while the district OPA offices 
barked about the 6,400,000 pas- 
senger car and 1,500,000 truck tires 
we would be short next year. 


-_ Jeffers will speak this week at 
the ATA convention in Chicago 
and I for one wouldn’t miss being 

there for anything, since I am 
certain in my own mind that, in 
singing his “swan song” to the 

— automotive industry, he may be 
provoked enough to let loose some 
verbal blasts that will set every- 

a thing straight again. 


From all indications, this ATA 
wartime conference is building up 
to set an all-time record in not 
only attendance but in the fire- 
works that will be set off during 
the different sessions. For one, I 
wouldn’t want to be one of the 
Washington alphabetical men at- 
tending—unless I could come in a 
football player’s uniform and was 
so hard of hearing I had to use 
an “electric ear’ so I could shut it 
off if the lambasting got too severe. 
From hither and yon I hear ink- 
lings that the truckers are coming 
loaded for bear—and I guess most 
of us would feel the same way if 


North Carolina 
Truck Group 
Elects Officers 


RALEIGH, N. C.—N. P. Strause, 
a of Henderson, was elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Truck 
Owners Assn. at its annual con- 
. ention here last week. He suc- 
ceeds W. W. Akers jr, of 
Gastonia. 


Also elected were C. H. Smith, of 
Lenoir, first vice president; R. L. 
Brinson, of High Point, second 
vice president; and Frances John- 
son, of Raleigh, secretary- 
reasurer. 


Named directors were R. H. 
Garland, Emory Morris, B. L. 

razier, J. L. Wilkinson, J. A. 
Treadwell, W. W. Miller jr., H. D. 
orton, J. D. Kluttz, L. Worth 
arris, C. H. Frederickson, all of 
Charlotte; John M. Akers and W. 
W. Akers jr., both of Gastonia; 
J. M. Spence and W. J. Newton, 
both of Norfolk, Va.; G. D. Lentz 
and M. P. McLean jr., both of 
Winston-Salem; B. J. Forbes and 
D. J. Thurston jr., both of Wilson; 

. W. Raper, C. H. Noah and 
D. M. Lewis, all of High Point. 



























N. C. Dealer Training 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.— Oldsmobile 
dealers of this area recently heard 
J. M. Wilson, southeastern zone man- 
ager, and P. A. Sinclair, assistant 
manager, eupiein plans for employ- 
ment and training of dealer employes. 
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we saw our business, which took 
10 to 20 years of hard work to 
build up, being slowly put on the 
rocks by conditions over which we 
had no control—and by Washing- 
ton orders. 

* * * 

UST a month ago AvToMoTIVE 

News felt that it was high time 
something was done about the 
bottlenecks in our new truck build- 
ing program that would get some 
action instead of just talking and 
excuses. We knew that both WPB 
and ODT had endeavored to get 
action that would to a certain ex- 
tent clear up these bottleneck con- 
ditions, and so we told the whole 
story in an editorial and a news 
story. 

I wondered if our blast had done 
any appreciable good, so last week 
I made a quickie survey among a 
number of the manufacturers. I 
found that some of them had been 
aided in their most acute bottle- 
neck spots and others hadn’t got- 
ten any relief. But there is evi- 
dence that Washington has become 


It’s a sad fisherman who holds a minnow-hook while a ten-pounder 


swims by. 


For example, the pleasure car dealer who sells his good friend and 
customer a personal car each year and then watches him “cross the 





Rail and Truck Lines 


Enter Conservation Plan 

WASHINGTON. — The first 
joint-action conservation plan 
between a railroad and a motor 
freight carrier has been ap- 
proved by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Two motor common carriers, 
the Pacific Motor Trucking Co., 
Inc., of San Francisco, and the 
Security Truck Line, of San 
Jose, Calif., and a railroad, the 
Southern Pacific Co., of San 
Francisco, submitted the plan, 
under which they will exchange 
traffic. 

Under the plan, which is ex- 
pected to conserve more than 
70,000 truck miles annually, the 
three carriers will consolidate 
certain of their less-than-car- 
load and less-than-truckload op- 
erations between San Francisco 
and Tres Pinos, Calif. 





intensely interested in the inability 
of the manufacturers to get this 
new truck building program under 
way and is short-cutting some dif- 
ficult supply points. Truckers can 
look for a little earlier relief from 
the power plant shortage than they 
could when we “broke” the story. 


street”? and purchase 10 trucks at a time. 


Or the dealer who only has “‘small trucks’”’ to offer when his customers 


want big trucks. 


With a Mack franchise you’re backed by the greatest name in the truck 
business—and you’ve the active aid of 70 direct Mack branches, each 
with a full stock of Mack parts—and mighty good ideas to help you 


land big truck as well as little truck customers. 


Want to hear more about it? Drop us a line—and you will! 


bo 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 
Dealer Department, Empire State Building, NewYork,N.Y. 
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White Working on Plan 
To Cut Servicing Costs 


CLEVELAND. — Postwar plan-| tion package sales on a wide scale 
ning of the White Motor Co. in-| must wait the end of the war, 
cludes a program designed to re-| White is putting part of the plan 
duce the costs of motor truck | into effect now. It was announced 
operation, it has been disclosed| that starting next month personal 
here by Col. J. N. Bauman, vice| calls will be made on all the 
president in charge of the com-/ 20,000 White truck owners to offer 
pany’s postwar planning. them a plan to keep their present 

Rather than confining sales to} equipment rolling. 
trucks and buses alone, White will “The motor transport industry,” 
offer a complete transportation'Rauman pointed out, “is in a 
package after the war, it was eX-| critical position because of the 
plained. Bauman said that war heavy tonnage it has been carry- 
experience had shown the company | jing, the manpower shortage, diffi- 
the possibility of a profitable busi-| culty of getting replacement parts 
ness in selling service in the form| and tires are becoming more diffi- 
of repair parts, accessories and| cyjt all the time. The truck owners 
maintenance. must conserve if they are to fully 

“Approximately 20 percent of | contribute to the war effort.” 








total investment in a motor 
transport unit goes into the new 
equipment and 80 percent to 
running the unit,” he _ said. 


“Heretofore we have been con- 
centrating on the 20 percent. 
After the war we are going to 
sell service which will help the 


While the postwar planners at 
White believe planning must 
start with distribution and the 
greatest opportunity for im- 
provement is in that field, the 
company’s planning also embraces 
product improvement and manu- 
facturing studies. 


Are you going to let the Big 
Ones get away next time? 


truck owner to reduce the 80 
percent operating cost.” 
Although complete  transporta- 


Jack Weed's Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 
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UNIQUE HAULING JOB, handled by Hunsaker Motor Freight Lines, Inc., Dallas, in which a Mack truck featured, ' 
was the moving of this petroleum tower manufactured by Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works to the Texas oil fields. 
The Texas State Highway department declared this the longest, 


tower is 115 feet long and weighs 80,000 pounds. 
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load ever transported over the state’s highways. 


Florida Drivers’ Licenses 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—A total 





—— + 








1 deadline, according to announcement | mately 650,000 drivers were licensed | 
by State Highway Patrol Director J.| before the year ended, however. | 
of| J. Gilliam, who said this was 10 per- 
551,911 Florida motorists obtained new | cent more than had purchased licenses 
state drivers’ licenses before the Oct.|on the last day a year ago. Approxi- | some interesting views. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 








DETROIT.—This is the tale of a 
battle-scarred veteran of many 
| fierce encounters , between the 
American forces and the Japs on 
the Pacific and Southwest Pacific 
fighting fronts. It’s the tale of a 
blasted, bullet ridden veteran, bat- 
tered almost beyond recognition; 
a veteran still carrying on in the 
cause of victory. 

Told in the picturesque language 
of Sgt. Samuel Mend and Corp. 
Emall Caessens with the U. S. 
Army fighting forces somewhere in 
New Guinea, it is the tale of a 
U. S. Army truck—a 1940 model 
%-ton Chevrolet. 

“This truck,” say Mend and 
Caessens, “has gone through the 
battles fought here in the Pacific 
and Southwest Pacific zones. The 
body is practically torn off the 
frame. The cab is riddled by 
bullets, no windows, no head- 
lights, no hood, no doors. The 
only thing one sees is the chassis, 
the riddled cab, the radiator and 
the motor. In spite of all this, 


ae Ca 


The 











THE SPIRIT of the Automobile 
Pioneer . . . still leads us on. 

The infamy of Pearl Harbor found the 
Automobile Industry ready. Scarcely had 
the smoke cleared before it was changing 
over its production lines —where necessary 
building additional factories in swamps 


and open fields. 


There was no such word as “Impossible”! 
Competition was adjourned! Patents 
pooled! Men and Management, with the 
smell of hot oil in their nostrils, raised 
their voices in earnest co!laboration above 
the roar of furnaces and the scream of 


steel on steel —it could, it would be done! 


Lucky for America, lucky for all the 
world, that someone had worked out the 
magic of mass production! That someone 
had the needed production capacity ready! 
That somehow there were millions of 
skilled workers ready, eager and able to 


hurl back the Axis’ challenge. 


Jeeps, trucks, all manner of 
motorized equipment rolled off 
the production lines! Count- 
less tanks roared into battle! 
American-built planes blotted 
out the sun! The miracle had 





happened! In one year we had passed the 
Axis, in spite of its 16-year start on us! 
To this undreamed of avalanche of pro- 
duction, spear-headed and inspired by the 
Automobile Industry, our enemies can 
now have but one answer: 


“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER!” 


HOUDAILLE * cherishes its 
long and close association 
with the American Automo- 
bile Industry —and will strive 
increasingly to hold a growing- 
ly honored place in its ranks. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 


craft, railway, maritime, electrical refrigeration, radio, and other industries 


* Pronounced: “HOO -DYE” 


Tale of a Fig 


Captured by Japs, Recaptured by Yanks, 
Battered Veteran Carries On 
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the truck still is in good run- 
ning condition. 


“It has single wheels instead of 
the usual duals that our other 
same-sized trucks have. When it 
bogs down, well, we just have to 
pull it out, or push with all we've 
got. It spits, sputters and chugs 
along as if time, age and wear 
will never overcome it. The grease 
fittings are completely out of 
existence; it hasn’t had a grease 
job for the last 10 months. It’s a 
marvel that it runs at all.” 


According to Sgt. Mend and 
Corp. Caessens, the known mili- 
tary history of the truck dates 
from its arrival in Singapore. It 
was captured by the Japs when 
that great city fell. Eventually 
it turned up in New Guinea, still 
in the hands of the Japs. “You 
know how a Jap would treat a 
truck,” continue the soldiers, 
“get the most out of it and give 
nothing in return.” 


“Finally,” they report, “it fell 
into American hands during one of 
the battles of New Guinea. It was 
doctored up and is now being used 
by the Allies for the cause of 
victory. 

“Now our tale ends, but the 
truck is in good use. What will 
happen to it, and what further 
adventures it will see, only the 
future can tell.” 


Eastman States 
Policy on New 
Truck Operations 


WASHINGTON.-—Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, has an- 
nounced the policy which will gov- 
ern the issuance of certificates of 
war necessity to operators of 
commercial motor vehicles intend- 
ing to engage in new operations. 

The occasion for Eastman’s 
statement was his decision in the 
case of a Midwestern beverage 
company which applied for a certi- 
ficate of war necessity and suffi- 
cient gasoline to operate between 
Milwaukee and Rock Island, III. 

The beverage company, according 
to its application, planned to divert 
present rail shipments to a truck 
which they recently purchased. 
The district ODT office denied the 
application, as did the regional 
office, where the case was taken 
on appeal. Eastman upheld this 
decision, finding “that the new 
operation would only add truck 
mileage without compensating 
public benefit.” 

In announcing his decision, East- 
man made public a statement of 
Policy to be used as a guide by 
ODT officials. 

Henceforth, according to the ne 
policy, no proposed new operations 
of commercial motor vehicles re- 
quiring Certificates of War Neces- 
sity shall be found to be “neces- 
sary to the war effort or to the 
maintenance of essential civilian 
economy” unless: 

1. The service proposed cannot 
be performed at all by any exist- 
ing means of transportation; or, 

2. If existing service is not sd 
convenient or expeditious as the 
proposed new service, and a posi- 
tive need directly related to the 
war effort is shown for greater 
convenience or expedition; or, 

3. If the service proposed wil 
result in conservation of existing 
transportation facilities to a de 
gree which outweighs in impor- 
tance the added use of the new 
transportation facilities. 

The proposed new service, East- 
man emphasized, should not mere- 
ly add to the pleasure or con 
venience of civilians, but should 
contribute directly and in impor- 
tant degree to the war effort or b 
necessary to sustain the health and 
welfare of civilians. 


Revised Grinding Code 


NEW YORK.—The American Stand 
ards Assn. has announced approval of 
an important revision of the Abrasive 
Wheel Safety Code, which is so widel 
used that it has been called the biblé 
of the grinding industry. This is the 
first revision of this code since 1935. 





All Wars End! There’ll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 





TRUCK SECTION 
‘Getting Worse Daily’... 
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Outlook Termed Dark 


For Truck Service 


(Continued from Page 35) 


I hesitate to predict how serious 
the situation will be if the war 
should last another year or 
more.” 

“One thing which the govern- 
Ment can do to help remedy the 
situation,” he added, “is to dis- 
tribute surplus automotive vehicles 
and parts left from the war back 
through dealer channels.” 

“Dealers know best where these 
maerials are needed most,” Sum- 
merfield advised the committee. 
“If they are permitted to distribute 
them they will see that they go 
where they will do the most good. 
If they are sold as junk, as was the 
practice following the last war, 
there is no telling who will get 
these badly-needed replacements. 
The only interest the speculator 
has is to make a quick profit on 
his bargain purchases. Placing ve- 
hicles and parts where they are 
needed most is of absolutely no 
interest to him.” 

“Nobody knows how much sur- 
plus automotive material the gov- 
ernment will have on hand, but it 
is well known that the total of 
trucks, jeeps and truck parts used 
in carrying guns will be enormous. 
Some estimates place the total 
amount of surplus supplies of all 
sorts at $50,000,000,000.” 

“Disposal of this automotive 
material is of special interest to 
farmers and small town people,” 
Summerfield declares. “Some of 
the material can be used in cities, 
but the demand there is chiefly for 
private cars and large new trucks. 
Farmers can make good use of 
converted trucks, gun carriers and 
small cars. In fact, thousands of 
farmers already are inquiring how 
and when they will be able to buy 
used jeeps. At present, no one can} 
answer this question. Federal 
laws do not set a fixed procedure 
for moving this surplus material. 

“What surplus is being sold 
now is being dumped at auction 


Army 


(Continued from Page 35) 
of the Office of Chief of Ordnance 
by Oct: 20. 

It is understood that these ve- 
hicles will be turned over in an 
“as is” condition, since orders are 
supported to have gone out to all 
motor transport depots to stop 
making any repairs, other than 
replacing a spark plug or some 
such minor repair, on all military 
vehicles in this category and to 
cease buying replacement parts | 
for them immediately. 

It is expected that these vehicles 
will be turned over to ODT to 
place in the reserve stock pool and 
ration out to essential users, as is 
now the case with new vehicles 
left in the pool. But this latter is, 
but a supposition, so it behooves 
the industry to watch the disposal 
of the units when the survey is} 
completed and make certain that 
they are distributed back to 
civilian transportation through 
ODT or in some similar manner, 
ather than be thrown on the open 
market through bids so that oper- 
ators not entitled to this needed 
ransportation can get possession. 

The same order applies to re- | 
placement parts as well, it is 
understood. All parts for servic- | 
ing these units, except those that 
are interchangeable with parts 


for 1940 and later models, will 
also be released to civilian and 
should be distributed in some 
similar manner. 

It is hoped that, in the process, 
he military will also find it pos- 
Sible to release some of its excess 
stocks of non-functional parts and 
slow-moving items that are bottle- 
items for civilians but are 
the 


heck 
not causing 
rouble. 


military any 


Detroit SAE Meeting 


DETROIT.—A ‘“‘custom built’ tech- 
nical discussion on gears, including 
design and production, will be de- 
ivered before the Detroit Section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
at 8 p.m. Monday, Oct. 18, by Earle 
Buckingham, professor of mechanical 
ngineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The meeting will be held 
at Rackham Memorial, preceded by a 
inner at 6:30 p.m. 


prices. Little, however, is being 
sold. That is why Congress is 
being asked to look into the 
situation and set up sales ma- 
chinery which will not only 
guarantee the needy consumer 
getting the goods, but also bring 
more money from sales to the 
taxpayers. 

“It is a fact,” he said, “that 
without repair work the majority 
of dealers will have to close their 
places of business. If they are 
not given the opportunity of dis- 
tributing the postwar goods, large 
numbers of them will be put out of 
business which would leave vast 
numbers of communities without 
any automotive repair facilities. In 
rural districts this would be truly 
tragic and would make such seri- 
ous inroads in the country’s food 
production that the very outcome 
of the war might be affected 
through a home-front breakdown.” 


GUNGA DIN, the faithful Indian water carrier immortalized by 
has his modern counterpart in World War II, 
Built in the General Motors 
this vehicle is one of thousands serving with Britain’s Indian army. 


service with the Indian army. 


American Central Doubles 


Jeep Body Production 
CONNERSVILLE, Ind.—The 
daily production of Jeep bodies by 
American Central Mfg. Corp., has 
been doubled in recent weeks as a 
result of a contract to build these 
units for the Ford Motor Co., 
Saunders P. Jones, American Cen- 
tral president, has announced. 
Pointing out that American Cen- 


in this Chevrolet truck in 
lants in Bombay, 


| tral already builds the Jeep and 
| trailer bodies for Willys Overland 
in Toledo, Jones added, “Our ability 
to secure several hundred new em- 
ployes from the communities im- 
mediately around Connersville has 
aided materially in our getting off 
to a flying start on these new 
orders.” 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 


Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


(Case MLN Ae LT 
System esnet Geoken Qown as it 
Did in the Last War * 


In 1918, America’s transportation system broke down. 
Freight embargoes were imposed. The government took over 


the railroads. 


Today the railroads have something like 25,000 less miles 
of right-of-way, 20,000 fewer locomotives, 650,000 fewer 
freight cars and 750,000 fewer workers than they had in 
1918. But, so far, America’s transportation system 


hasn‘t broken down. 


One reason for this, of course, is that the railroads have 
done a far better job than they did in World War I—moving 
more freight with less equipment. 

But the main reason is that, today, our country has a 
§ billion-dollar highway transportation system which 
was practically non-existent in 1918! 


PRU eC LUO UL 
| cae | 
30,000 
|| ‘TRUCK-TRAILERS 


|g elra MO 


America’s trucks and Trailers handled about 
60 billion ton-miles of freight in 1942. Despite 
strong efforts to restrict them, they not only 
have taken up much of the slack in railroad 
facilities—they have made it possible to move 
the tremendously increased tonnages America 
is producing for this war—and they have fur- 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Kipling, | 
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Manufacturers 


Send Truck 
Plea to Capital 


CHICAGO.—The_ powerful IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Assn. last 
week registered a strong protest 
in behalf of truckers to Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board; James F. Byrnes, 
director of the Office of Economic 
Mobilization; Paul V. McNutt, di- 
rector of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the Office of Price 
Administration. 


Declaring that a breakdown in 
motor truck transportation is im- 
minent unless prompt government 
action is taken, the association 
listed three reasons in substantia- 
tion: 

1. Inability to obtain 
parts to repair trucks. 

2. Lack of skilled mechanics 
make needed repairs. 

3. Shortages of trucks to replace 
those forced out of service when 
no longer repairable. 

The association contended 
further that the small number of 
trucks authorized for replacement 
purposes by WPB would prove 
wholly inadequate. 


necessary 


to 


nished an “express’’ service unequalled by any other land 
transportation. America could not get along without them. 
*But There’s Danger of Collapse 
Trucks and Truck-Trailers do wear out. Normally, 42,000 
Trailers are built per year. But scarcely any have been 
built since 1941. The back-log of Trailers needed is at least 
125,000. Of this number, only 14,067 have been authorized 


for production in 1944. 


Obviously, motor transport cannot continue to prevent a 
repetition of the 1918 collapse without a sufficient number of 


replacement vehicles. 


Use Scarce Materials Wisely 


e Trucks and Trailers, with 1-20th the carrying capacity of the rails, 


are hauling 14 the total load. 


eA Truck-and-Trailer transports 2.4 tons of war goods for every ton 
of material used in its construction—a railroad box car transports 


1.6 for every ton used. 


* A Truck-and-Trailer produces at least four times as many ton- 
miles of work for every ton of material used in its construction as does 


a railroad box car. 


Service In All Principal Cities 


* 


DETROIT 32, MICH, 
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Crackup Already Here... 
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20% of Cargo Carriers 
Reported Tied Up 


(Continued from Page 42) 


situation. Many truck operators 
have lost men because of the big 
munitions plants in the Boston 
area. To hold even a few men, the 
workers have been insisting on 
more pay. With the reclassifying 
by the draft boards more men are 
being taken away. 

The parts situation has _ not 
been so serious as had been ex- 
pected. But there have been delays 
that kept many trucks off the road. 
The truck price ceiling added 
another handicap when dealers 
refused to take used trucks in 


trade. 
* * * 


Md. Truckers Hoping 


To Avoid Crackup 
By Anne Albaugh 
Staff Correspondent 

BALTIMORE. — (UTPS) — With 
dozens of interline and freight 
companies still operating here on 
pre-war basis, despite shortage of 
gas, tires and parts, and with 
manpower at a premium, Balti- 
more’s automotive problems have 
reached an acute stage. 

The general manager of one of 
Baltimore’s largest over-the-road 
motor carriers states that if his 
firm is typical of other Baltimore 
concerns in freight movement—and 
he emphatically added that he be- 
lieves it is—this city’s motor car- 
riers are putting forth every pos- 
sible effort to stave off a break- 
down in overload transportation. 
This firm, which has been in busi- 
ness since 1867, operates a fleet of 
450 light equipment trucks to haul 
general merchandise through Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, New York, District of 
Columbia, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

The 4 percent increase in rates, 
okayed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, effective Oct. 
4, should “ease the financial 
strain” on motor carrier com- 
panies, said this official. At first, 
he stated, it was generally 
thought that this superimposed 
rate increase would make the 
gap between railroading and 
trucking too great, but thus far, 
he added, this is not being borne 
out. 

Asked to comment on the parts 
situation, he said that it is “bad,” 
but that his firm is “getting along.” 
It maintains its own shops and 
mechanics. 

The general feeling in the in- 
dustry, judging from the remarks 
of Robert Caffee, secretary- 
treasurer, Caffee Tire Corp., 
seems to be a profound and 
sincere determination to make 
the best of a bad situation, and 
keep hoping that things are 
“going to be better.” 

J. B. Shehan, of B. R. Smith Co., 
was not quite as optimistic as 
Caffee. “We are in a tight spot 
now, needing bearings. That’s our 
biggest problem. And, of course, 
transmission parts. It is true that 
the past year has been bad for us 
along this line. But this is only 
the beginning. It will become more 
serious, because ODT cannot keep 
its promise to supply dealers and 
drivers with auto parts. 

George Lehr, Fast Freight Co. of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, Camden and New York, stated 
that his company had imposed no 
embargoes on loads, but that he did 
know of one company that now en- 
forces a ruling that less than a 
truckload shipment must be taken 
to the platform of the company in 
order to be picked up enroute. He 
said that if a trailer holds as much 
as 22,000 pounds, and the shipment 
weighs, say, 3,000 pounds, the com- 
pany referred to requests that the 
pickup be simplified for the motor 


carriers as explained. 
- * * 


Dark Clouds Hovering 


Over Calif. Operators 

By Leon J. Pinkson 

Staff Correspondent 
SAN FRANCISCO.—As a result 
of manpower shortages, an almost 
total absence of replacement parts 
and equipment, and a scarcity of 
heavy-duty tires, dark clouds are 
hovering over the overland trans- 
portation industry in the Pacific 
Coast area. And from reports | 









































York, Pa., recently 
York. 
trucks from C. 


drifting into San Francisco’s Motor 
Carrier Assn. headquarters, similar 
conditions are existing throughout 
the nation. 

Because of the fact that the 
railroad companies are now oper- 
ating almost to their capacity, 
shippers are turning more than 
ever to interstate and _ intra- 
state motor vehicle transporta- 
tion. This has found the motor 
carrier concerns in no position to 
handle the immense amount of 
freight offered them and has 
caused many of these operators 
to put self-imposed embargoes on 
many types of freight, with the 
result that tons of freight are 
daily being refused and heavy 
accumulations are awaiting 
transportation on their docks. 
According to Roy Thompson, 


Assn. of California, members of 
his organization, which include the 
largest motor carrier operators in 
this area, are finding little trouble 
in handling freight shipped from 
here to the East, but these opera- 
tors cannot handle the freight 
offered for shipment across the 
state line into Oregon and Wash- 
ington or other northern points. 
Capacity loads are being handled 
from the East to the coast, and 
much freight intended for this area 
and the Far Pacific war area has 
been left at shipping points in the 
East because of the lack of 
carrying space. 

According to Thompson, mem- 
bers of his organization are finding 
no shortage in manpower as far as 
the driving of trucks is concerned, 
and there are not many vehicles on 
the “deadline” at present, but the 
operators are facing serious trouble 
in the near future because of the 
lack of mechanics and the scarcity 
of spare parts to keep their over- 
worked vehicles in_ operation. 
Most of the operators are detailing 
men to search the various junk 
yards for needed parts or for 
parts that can be remade to fit 
the damaged units that need 
replacements. 

The trucks are being operated 
for longer periods than ever 
before without attempts at over- 
hauling, and there is no fore- 
casting as to how long these 
vehicles will be able to stand the 
strain before a total breakdown. 

* + x 


Manpower Shortages 

Plague Tex. Haulers 
By B. C. Reber 
Staff Correspondent 

SAN ANTONIO.—Manpower will 
play a major role in the break- 
down of motor transportation un- 
less prompt action is taken to 
relieve the situation, in the opinion 
of motor truck operators. Dis- 
cussing the situation, one operator 
said: 

“Our great problem is man- 
power. The men we have on our 
trucks are not first class operators, 
and the turnover is big. During 
the past month we secured four 
men as drivers. Since that time, 
two have entered the service and 
the other two have received notices 
to appear for examination. 

“Let us assume we operate 80 
trucks and have men on 40 of 
these trucks who are old, experi- 
enced operators. We forget about 
these trucks, for we know that 
these operators will continue to 
operate them with a minimum of | 
overhaul and repair. The other 


manager of the Truck Owners’ 7 


A “LONG TOM” IS trucked up front. 
devastating effect in the conquest of Sicily and the invasion of Italy. Here, 
one of the famous “Long Toms’’ moves up to the front over a mountain road 


in Italy, towed by a huge six-wheel Mack prime mover. 
at double 
worked out the special 


movers now pull them along 
Mack engineers 
make the changeover possible. 


40 trucks, with a constant turn- 
over in operators, will be out of 
service two-thirds of the time, and 
we cannot tell how long they will 
last. It would be bad enough if 
our problem was only in the driver, 
but when the trucks break down 
and are sent to the garage for re- 
pairs, they are repaired by men 
who call themselves auto service 
mechanics, but who are little better 
than helpers. 


“There is also the difficulty in 
getting parts. Within recent weeks 
we have taken three of our oldest 
trucks and had them _ knocked 
down so as to get certain vitally 
needed replacement parts. We 
look for a major breakdown before 
the first of the new year.” 

a * oe 


Detroit Situation Serious 
On All Fronts 


DETROIT.—The trucking situa- 
tion in this city seems to be par- 
ticularly critical on all four points 
that are giving motor carriers the 
most trouble—manpower shortage, 
cost of operation, replacement 
parts and tires. 

Al Scott, general manager of 
Geo. F. Alger Co., operating over 
500 vehicles with approximately 150 
pieces of power on over-road serv- 
ice, states that 25 to 30 over-road 
jobs are on the deadline con- 
tinually because they can’t get 
drivers or mechanics. They are 
definitely in a bog-down stage right 
now, with their ability to handle 
war goods off at least 20 percent 
due to shortages. 


For the past seven months 
their cost of operation has been 
at least 105 percent of their 
earnings and despite the fact 
that they knew it was going to 
cost them more money, the firm 
has been keeping trucks that 
have run far beyond their 
economic life in service because 
it was the patriotic thing to do. 
Normally they would have laid 
out between $75,000 and $100,000 
in new equipment and would 
right now if they could get it. 
Replacement of a good share of 
their worn-out vehicles and the 
opportunity to get a tire as good 
as pre-war quality, would greatly 





NEW TRUCKS help to ease Eastern fuel shortage. 
urchased 15 White trucks from Snyder Automobile Co., 
president of Coastal 
E Snyder, president of the distributorship. 


Here H. oul, 


Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., | 


(right), accepts two of the! 
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American 155 mm. guns scored with 


Big Mack prime 
Ordnance officials and 
hookup which helped 


S d. 
towing 
reduce their excessive costs, he 
claims. 


Howard Minnich, general man- 
ager of Red Star Transit, with 130 
power plants, says that they have 
at least 20 percent of their trucks 
on the deadline at all times due to 
manpower and parts shortages. 


McFarran, of the McFarran 
Cartage Co. which handles 75 
percent of all the fresh meat 
coming into this area, feels that 
manpower is their biggest prob- 
lem. Meat handling is a hard 
specialized job and they were not 
able to convince the Selective 
Service boards of this fact. As a 
result, for the past number of 
weeks, six to as high as 10 of 
their trucks have been constantly 
out of service because they can’t 
get drivers. Drivers’ wages are 
frozen both by manpower com- 
mission and the union scale, and 
drivers won’t handle meat unless 
they can’t get the easier jobs of 
just driving. 

Three times within the past 
month McFarran has been on the 
point of transhipping as high as 
170,000 pounds of fresh meat from 
this area because the firm didn’t 
have the manpower to move it to 
local wholesalers. Added cost is 
imposed because the firm must ice 
all meat cars that lay on team 
tracks, out of its own pocket. This 
costs $21 for each car. 

* * x 


Chicago Haulers Plead 
For Higher Rates 
By Mel Adams 
Staff Correspondent 

CHICAGO.—Motor carriers here 
report that they are in dire need of 
higher rates to save their industry 
from further difficulties caused by 
manpower, parts and_ rubber 
problems. 

A survey last week revealed 
that one motor freight operator 
has laid up 14 of its fleet of 40 
tractors and is utilizing the 26 
remaining units to handle only 
the highest-rated freight busi- 
ness. Freight in the low-rate 
classes has definitely proved un- 
profitable, and the tractors are 
idle because the firm contends it 
does not pay to go to the expense 
of repairing these tractors and 
that its solution is the only way 
to keep from going out of 
business. 

Manpower shortage is a univer- 
sal complaint, with worries over 
tires running on a par, along with 
insistence that repair parts must 
keep flowing into this area to 
avert a breakdown in the vital 
motor freight system. 

Rates, however, take precedence 
over all other factors. As one 
operator expressed it, “before a 
man will go out of business, he will 
lay up part of his equipment, and 
nobody can blame him.” Expenses 
are admittedly higher and, in fact, 
maintenance costs are universally 
described as “much too high.” 

While the motor carriers are 





TRUCK SECTION 


somewhat averse to speaking too 
pessimistically, it is conceded 
that conditions have caused fi- 
nancial difficulties among some 
of them. 


More than a little concern is 
being expressed over the Nov. 15 
expiration date of a union contract 
with carriers. 

* * & 


Crackup Already Here, 


Denver Reports 
By Ira R. Alexander 
Staff Correspondent 

DENVER.—Motor carriers with 
headquarters in this city are of the 
opinion that the expected break- 
down in overland transportation is 
already beginning to make itself 
felt. They advance a number of 
reasons for the situation. Among 
them are the lack of parts, inabil- 
ity to replace trucks with new ones, 
high operating costs, manpower 
shortage and the fact that trucks 
are tied up for a long period of 
time while orders for new and 
badly needed parts are secured. 


“We cannot repair our trucks 
when they break down until we 
get a permit from a government 
agency to purchase the needed 
parts,” said one prominent Den- 
ver motor carrier firm head. 
“Then, nine times out of 10, 
after we get the permit we have 
to send to the factory for the 
parts since they cannot be ob- 
tained here. This makes a long 
wait before our truck is again 
on the highway. A truck must 
suffer a breakdown before we 
can apply for parts.” 

W. L. Rhodes, general manager 
of the Buckingham Transportation 
Co., this city, in speaking of trucks 
on the “dead line” said: 

“We have discontinued numer- 
ous stops on our routes. In going 
to Chicago our first stop on one 
route now is McCook, Neb. We 
formerly made stops in all impor- 
tant towns between here and 
McCook. That is just an example 
of what we have been compelled to 
do as the result of present condi- 
tions. This, of course, is working 
hardships on short-haul shippers 
but it cannot be helped due to 
freight rates, manpower and the 
like. 

“Up until the present time we 
have been able to keep all] our 
trucks in service, but we have 
had to discontinue all short hauls 
together with side lines operating 
off our main routes. Trucks are, 
however, wearing out and it is 
only a matter of time when they 
will be beyond even present day 
slow repair help. 

“If the present situation is al 
lowed to continue, the gradual 
breakdown will be more devastat 
ing than if it had happened all a 
one time.” 
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Shortage of Manpower 
Acute in Alabama 
By Geo. H. Watson 
Staff Correspondent 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — To th 
worries of Southern motor carriers 
over mounting costs, depleted 
equipment, lack of parts and short 
age of help, has now been added 
a strike of truck drivers ang 
helpers which has all but paralyzec 
the industry in the South. The 
strike began Oct. 7 and involve 
1,500 union truck drivers and help- 
ers in Birmingham, Memphis 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Louisville 


* * 


Mobile, New Orleans, and other 
centers. 
Aside from the strike, thé 


shortage of manpower and parts is 
the chief trouble with the moto 
carriers in this territory, according 
to leaders in the business. Most 
of them also blame over-regulatio 
and bungling by Washington 
bureau for some of the near- 
chaos. 


The shortage of help is the 
chief problem with the industry, 
according to J. Rowen Oden, 
president of the Malone Freight 
Lines of Birmingham, and unti 
recently executive secretary of 
the Motor Vehicle Assn. of 
Alabama. He said it was next 
to impossible to get good men. 
Oden said all the trouble wit} 
regulations did not come out da 
Washington and that some of the 
states were nearly as bad. He saig 
several of his concern’s drivers hat 

been arrested on technical charges 
in Tennessee, although most of thy 
loads carried were directly con- 
nected with the war effort. 












trade would have equal considera- 
tion with others, according to 
Chairman Arthur Summerfield. 
Realization is general, he said, that 
no one industry can hope to get 
class legislation of benefit only to 
tself. 

The approach of the NADA com- 
mittee to the general problem is 

ewed here as being wholly unsel- 
fish and, it is known, has been ac- 
corded commendation by official 
Washington. 

The postwar planning, legislative 
and executive committees of NADA 
All considered the problem during 
their sessions here and all ap- 
proved the original recommenda- 
tions of the postwar planning com- 
mittees, with a few minor amend- 
ents. This plan was published in 
full in Automotive News Oct. 4. 

ATAM Indorses Plan 
Members of the ATAM, after 
meeting for two days in their own 
sessions, met later with the NADA 













































Competitive Bidding 
Urged by ATAM 

DETROIT.—Automotive Trade 
Assn. Managers has agreed to 
recommend to dealers through- 
out the nation that they request 
their members in Congress to 
give serious thought to the pas- 
sage of a bill compelling com- 
petitive bidding on the disposi- 
tion of all surplus war mate- 
rials, including military automo- 
tive equipment. 

Paul Graves, chairman of 
ATAM’s postwar planning com- 
mittee, declared that the auto- 
motive industry should handle 
the disposition of surplus auto- 
motive equipment on a fair and 
equitable basis, which would 
guarantee to the public that it 
would get its just and fair share 
of this equipment. Graves also 
said that all surplus supplies 
should be distributed through 
their respective trade channels. 
















committees and, after offering sev- 
pral changes in the NADA pro- 
Bram, which were accepted, in- 
dorsed the plan. 
The overall plan now approved 
contemplates the establishment 
of a top committee to be com- 
posed of government and busi- 
ness representatives, the duty of 
which would be to gather the 
surplus goods and make them 
available for sale through a cen- 
tral government agency. 
Strong safeguards to insure the 
appointment to the top committee 
of experienced business men—simi- 
ar to safeguards put in the last 
—, appropriation bill—are pro- 
osed. 
The committees, believed to be 
of greatest interest to businessmen, 
ould be the advisory groups from 
fhe various commodity lines which 
would work with the dispensing 
overnment agency on proper allo- 
cation of surplus goods, Summer- 
field said. It is contemplated that 
ach commodity group would have 
a committee and subcommittees, 
hich would safeguard the inter- 
Bts of their respective lines. 

The questions of purchase and 
psale prices and other detailed 
atters will be taken up later, it 
was stated. The main effort now 

to see that proper inventories 
bf all surplus goods are made 
quickly and systematic channel- 
ng of goods started as soon as 
possible. 
As the law now stands, it is 
pinted out, no one government 
agency is really charged with col- 
lecting and selling surplus goods. 
arious agencies are making sales, 
and reports of low prices which 
are being received by the govern- 


NADA Regrets Necessity 
Df Forcing Car Sales 


WASHINGTON. — Deploring 
he necessity for an OPA 
amendment “designed to compel 
ome automobile dealers to sell 
ars to all qualified purchasers,” 
the executive committee of the 
ADA, meeting here last week, 
ssued an official statement to 
that effect. 
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NADA Denies Monopoly Move... 
Dealers’ Surplus Plan 


Gaining Support 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment, are said to be causing much 
concern in Congress. 
Sales Under One Tent 

What, in a word, the various 
business groups are trying to do, 
it is explained, is get some sem- 
blance of business order in the 
sales and, if possible, put all sales 


under one tent. After that, other} WANTED SALESMAN. 
manufacturer nationally advertised, well 
established, quick service automotive re- 
is promoting successful 
man handling profitable mid-west terri- 
Want man for vacancy. 
and expenses plus commission. 

business strong and increasing. 
lent postwar outlook. Educational work 


details can be better taken care of, 
the committee believes. 

Here are the points in which 
Congress is manifesting the deepest 
concern: 

(1) That there shall be fair dis- 


tor 


i . Army schools, camps, posts, stations 
as - —s aon that a brings additional compensation. Army 
armer an tle fellow in sma business substantial. Applicant must 
communities shall have equal op-| have conclusive record for consistent 
portunity with the big-town dealer effort, full dependability. Must like 


to get some surplus goods to sell; 
(3) that the government gets a fair 
price for its goods; (4) that specu- 


lators be eliminated and established | WANTED MAN EXPERIENCED to take 
complete charge of used car recondition- 

EDWARD MORGAN, 
New York City, 


business men allocated the goods 
to bridge the gap between the 
cessation of the war and the begin- 
ning of peacetime production. 

Word received by the NADA 
postwar planning committee that 
it was reported to have com- 
mitted retail dealers to handle all 
of the war surplus automotive 
goods was disclosed to be with- 
out foundation, according to 
Summerfield. The committee, he 
said, has made no statement 
which could by the widest stretch 
of imagination be so interpreted. 
It has merely urged an even flow 
of such goods at fair prices 
through dealers, he stated. 

It is reported on good authority 
that the committees have before 
them a plan whereby NADA would 
handle distribution of automotive 
surpluses, either directly or through 
state and local dealer associations. 
The associations would act on a 
commission basis for the goods 
sold by dealers themselves. The 
plan would work like this for the 
automotive surplus and could be 
adapted to other lines: 

Dealer associations in each 
Army corps area would work out, 
with military approval, the dis- 
tribution of war surpluses on a 
pre-war car-sales basis. Thus, if 
one area had accounted for 26 
percent of the new car sales in 
pre-war, that amount of the sur- 
plus war vehicles would be 
allotted to dealers in that area, 
for their disposal. 

If one state in that corps area 
had accounted for, say 16 percent 
of the new-car sales in that area 
during peacetime, that amount of 
goods would then be assigned to 
that state. In turn, this total would 
be divided up counties and dealers, 
according to past records. 

No Factory Opposition 

While it might be expected that 
the factories would oppose such a 
plan, it is understood that no such 
opposition has developed to date. 
Factories, it is said, will be “up to 
their ears” in getting back into 
peacetime production as soon as 
the war ends and therefore do not 
want to be bothered with disposal 
of the surplus war goods. 

Moreover, under the proposal 
made to NADA, the war-surplus 
vehicles would be distributed 
through “line” channels; that is, 
Chevrolet dealers would get first 
call on Chevrolet trucks, Ford 
dealers on Ford trucks, etc. 
Under this arrangement, it is felt, 
dealers would be able to stay 
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Passenger car. 


WANT 


HELP 


line 


y. 


full 


ing department. 
1745 Broadway, 


452. 


details 


AD DEPT., 


WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Draw 
Civilian 
Excel- 


work and appreciate sound sales policy. 
with application. 
Box 506 c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


sales 


Manager. 


Complete 


NEW CARS WANTED 


er. 


cars. 


describe models available. 
Automotive News, 


one. 


ATTENTION DODGE DEALERS. 
need 10 new 1942 


WILL BUY ANY NUMBER new 
Nash 


Detroix. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


Former Detroit executive, for past 
two years prominently 
with the Army’s war production 
program—a man with unquestion- 
able character and reputation as a 
producer—graduate mechanical en- 
gineer experienced in design, de- 
velopment, production, warehousing 
and distribution—enviable perform- 


identified 


ance record in general management 


promotion — especially 
qualified in the field of industrial 
relations and thoroughly familiar 
with job training—broad experience 
in government contact work with 
successful record of service on war 
planning committees and 
activities with British war agencies 
—available at once for permanent 
association with reputable concern. 
Box 500, Automotive News, Detroit. 


liaison 





GENERAL EXECUTIVE — Ex- 
cellent background of diversified and 
extensive experience in all departments 
of the Automobile Business. 
mately 20 years continuous service as 
Office Manager, Sales Manager and Gen- 

information, 

performance records with qualified refer- 
ences available upon inquiry. 

c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


Approxi- 


Box 495, 


MANAGER DESIRES CONNECTION with 
favorable postwar outlook, twenty years 
successful experience large dealership, 45 
years old, prefer General Motors opera- 

available on short notice. 
Box 498, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


Write 


We 


Dodge Sedans and 6 
new 1942 Plymouth Sedans to fill fleet 
Give complete description and 
quote prices F.O.B. your city. Box 504, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


1942 


State price wanted and 
Box 507, c/o 


WILL PAY FULL CEILING PRICE for 
any number in car lead lots of Plym- 
outh, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars, 
and will consider other makes. 
MOTOR COMPANY, Tulsa, 


ROGERS 
Oklahoma. 


PASTOR OF OUR CHURCH needs new 
Will pay regular retail 
price or trade short wheel base truck 
Can use coach or 4-door. 
M. Ramsey Motor Co., Springfield, Ga. 


H. 





29 NEW CARS, few Willys, mostly Nashes, 
for sale at ceiling price. 
late model used cars mostly Chevrolets 


Also 20 good 





and Buicks, at fair wholesale price. 
within their own bounds and PRICE AUTO CO., 203 East Main 
eliminate any ill practices. Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
It is the opinion of competent 
observers that surplus war g00ds| 2. new 1942 HUDSONS for sale. Nine 
legislation probably will not be four door sedans an done two door 
passed for some time. The House| coach. BELL AUTO CO., 1529 N. 
Small Business committee will hold| 2°'4 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


many more hearings on it. The 
Senate Small Business committee 
also is planning to explore the sub- 
ject. Various other congressional 
committees have bills touching sur- 
plus goods before them. 

The NADA legislative and post- | 
war planning committees and the | 
ATAM will work with different | 
groups in an endeavor to evolve a 
satisfactory bill, an official spokes- 
man said. Meantime, contacts also 
will be maintained by NADA with 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 


the Retail Dealers Assn. and other | THREE N 


groups which are studying pro- ws 


posals. 


Mr 


BRAND NEW 1942 





WILLYS Deluxe 4-Door Sedans 
8 Units Available—Lots of Four 


$1030 F. O. B. NEW YORK 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


Cc 


. C. P. Russell, Sales Mgr. 
STUDEBAKER, N. Y. 


(H. M. Williams Co., Inc.) 
B’way at 56th St., New York 
Columbus 5-7848 





TRAILERS FOR SALE 


EW 


hout body. 


Philedalphia, 


KENTUCKY 


Details on 


Pa. 








TRAILERS 


request. 


WOLFINGTON MOTORS, 3427 Chestnut 
8t., 


Circle 
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Maine to California. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) 


Detroit’? these 
$7 per inch, per insertion. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 
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readers engaged in all 


words are 





| USED CARS FOR SALE 


Sedanette. 1934 seven passenger Cadil- 
lac. 1941 Buick Super, five passenger 
coupe. 1941 Chrysler New Yorker sedan. 
1942 Ford station wagon. The above | 
cars are all in exceptional condition— | 
low mileage—good rubber. 20 other 1941 | 
Chrysler and General Motors Cars. 
CHAMBERS MOTOR COMPANY, New} 
Castle, Pa. (Phone 5130.) 


125 SHARP CLEAN CARS—no mailing 
list or phone, send cash buyer. HERTZ- 


FELD-OLDSMOBILE, wholesale only. | 
1137 Sylvania Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. | 
Shipping facilities to West available 


daily. | 





300 USED CARS—’37 to °42. All Makes | | 
ALWAYS carried in stock. We can 
supply what you want Pronto! Ship- || 
ments made every day to dealers all |. 
over the country. Call or write Mr. 
Swiney, STerting 6711 or Hiland 3400, 
SHEARER CHEVROLET, 7244 Man- 


chester, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 








Rakgencemicelataians] 


USED CARS WANTED 





WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and trucks, Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. 
6320, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
can Chicago, or Box 1552, Pocatello, 

aho. 





WE HAVE 1942 
CHEVROLET PARTS 


Doors, Trunk Lids, 
Upholstery, Hardware and 
Glass. 


40% to 60% OFF LIST. 
Write for free complete 
price list. 


COOPER-LEWIS 
CO., INC. 
238 Broadway 


Revere 51, Mass. 








ACCESSORIES WANTED 


WILL BUY 1941 or 1942 Oldsmobile 
radios. Must be new with all antennas, 
installation parts, etc. Write ROUN- 
TREE - OLDS - CADILLAC COMPANY, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Station Wagons 


Fords and Mercurys for 


sale by MONART MOTORS 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN. 





WILL TRADE 


WILL TRADE FOUR NEW 1942 Dodge 
Trucks for four New 1942 Dodge or 
Plymouth Passenger Cars. James F. 
Goodwin, Inc., 5725 Broadway, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


WE HAVE FOUR NEW 1942 Dodge % 
ton panels. Will trade for new passen- 
ger cars or new 1% ton or 2 ton trucks. 
Box 503, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 


2, Mich. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE, % Ton and 1 Ton Chevrolet | 
New Panel Bodies. Make offer. Lasky | 
Motor Car Corp., 90 Montrose Ave., | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

WANTED—1942 Ford closed cab which | 
will fit Ford 1% Ton truck. Wire or 
phone collect. L. F. DONNELL, INC., 


1811 Market St., Youngstown, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANT GOOD AUTO PAINT SPRAY GUN, 
hose, regulator, compressor, 110 motor 
Prefer complete 7% c.f.m. outfit but 
what have you. ROLAND MOTOR CoO., 
Crawford, Georgia. 


branches of the 
PER WORD for one 
for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers 
signed with your name and address at regular 
Care Automotive News, 
Display Ads: 


rates, but where replies 
FREE, and replies are 


5229 CASS AVE., 


Austin at Graceland | -— 


47—(801) 





CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


Reaching an estimated 50,000 


automotive industry from 
insertion or 25¢ per word 
as one word. Ads may be 
are sent to “Box No. 

forwarded, unopened, day 


J 


a, 


DETROIT hela e 


PARTS WANTED 





Long standing| FOR SALE—1941 Olds, 76 Hydromatic| waNTED: Body for 42 Chrysler 6 Cyl. 


JONES MOTORS, Conneaut, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY—Wrecked 
Ford Trucks 
where on the Atlantic Seaboard 
MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, 
rose Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


40, 41, 42 
or Passenger Cars, any- 
LASKY 
90 Mont- 


1942—NEW OR USED CHEVROLET body 
or top with hinge and body pillar posts. 
Box 491, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANTED 
Custom Built or Universal Auto 


Radios. Write or wire Moto 
Radio Distributing Co. 


5782 Baum Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


NEW WRECKER TOW CRANE in original 
crate. Will fit most any type of pick-up 
or truck. Will sacrifice! Box 505, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC WELDER, Type 
CF2, 40 volts, 200 amperes, Westing- 
house Flexarc welder, driven by Ford 
V8 engine. Price, $775. GREENWALD 
AUTO COMPANY, 721 Sixth Avenue, 
New Kensington, Pa. 


HOLMES TRAFFIC KING WRECKER 





and Box. Power take-off. 500 feet 
service cable. Good condition. $950. 
GRANT CHEVROLET CO., Fremont, 


Nebr. 





NEW BEAN 98K HEADLIGHT TESTER 
costs $145, sacrifice $98. MILLER 
MOTOR COMPANY, Gadsden, Alabama. 


| FOR SALE: 50 Steel Parts Bins thoroughly 


reconditioned and painted—$22.50 each. 
ALDEN MACLELLAN, INC., 718 N. 
7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


TRUCES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE at Topeka, Kansas, at ceil- 
ing price—thirty new Dodge one-half 
ton Pickups. MOSBY-MACK MOTOR 
COMPANY, Topeka, Kansas. 





CONCRETE MIXER TRUCKS. Up to 
twelve 4x2 standard make truck chassis 
with or without 3% yard independent 
engine drive mixers. Will consider sell- 
ing ehassis and or body only any num- 
ber from one to twelve. Truck now 
operating every day. Box 497, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


NEW LONG & SHORT WHEELBASE 


Studebaker Trucks for retail price in 
Southeastern City. Box 499, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit. 


TWO NEW 1942 DODGE TRUCKS for 
sale at ceiling prices. Model WFM 37, 


1% Ton, C.O.E. chassis and cabs. 
JAMES F. GOODWIN, INC., 5725 
Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 





ONE NEW 1942 DODGE TRUCK at ceil- 


ing price. Model WGA-41 1% Ton Spe- 

cial, chassis & cab. Box 502, c/o 

Automotive News, Detroit 2. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURER wishes to 
contact factory or designers of auto- 
mobiles and _ heliocopters to prepare 
models now for application of plastics on 
these conveyances for post-war. Box 
508, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 


Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 


FOR DEALERS ONLY > 


WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 


COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-591 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
Cairo, Tl. 











AN 


‘An-American Industry 





WHICH ANY MAN CAN ENTER—AND PROSPER ACCORDING TO HIS ABILITY 


IKE America itself in its early days, the Automobile 

Industry has had much pioneering to do. It has 

attracted a breed of men willing to exert the effort and 
take the risks such pioneering required. 


The Automobile Industry has grown by practicing 
the American principle that any man could enter it and 
prosper according to his own ability. 


Its growth and America’s growth have been inter- 
dependent. During the past 40 years it has given the 
people of this nation a typically American freedom — 
Freedom of Travel — brought about by the quantity 
production of finer, lower priced automobiles, a nation- 
wide system of fine highways, and the availability of 
service almost anywhere. 


At the outbreak of war the entire resources of the 
Automobile Industry — plants, machines, manpower, 
technical skills and service facilities — were devoted to 
an “All-American” war effort. Factories were wholly 
devoted to large quantity production of a wide variety 
of war equipment. Dealers and service personnel devoted 
themselves to maintaining the 30,000,000 trucks and 
cars which constitute our essential motor transportation. 


In normal times the Automobile Industry is closely 
linked to the lives of every citizen. For it not only pro- 
vides the chief mode of travel for millions of families 
and the chief means of transporting many vital com- 
modities, but it also buys materials and services from 
thousands of companies throughout America, and is 
the largest user of the products of many states. 


For example, the Automobile Industry normally uses: 
18% of all Steel; 51% of all Malleable Iron; 34% of 
all Lead; 80% of all Rubber; 75% of all Plate Glass; 


THE DEALERS SERVE 


with cars, trucks, parts and service 








90% of all Gasoline; 68% of all Upholstery Leather; 
10% of all Cotton. 


Furthermore, one-seventh of all U. S. workers have 
been directly or indirectly provided with employment by 
the Automobile Industry. And because it is so insepa- 
rably linked with the life of every American, the Auto- 
mobile Industry can contribute much to the progress 
and prosperity of the Nation after the war. 


There will be great need to replenish our motor trans- 
portation. Undoubtedly this job of manufacturing, sell- 
ing and servicing cars and trucks will attract men of 
energy and ability because of the Automobile Industry’s 
“All-American” characteristics of Freedom to produce 
and Freedom to compete. And the public will once more 
enjoy American freedom of travel, as well as the eco- 
nomic benefits of employment at high wages and low 
cost movement of the materials of commerce and industry. 


The Automobile Industry — retailing, wholesaling, 
servicing and manufacturing — is truly “All-American” 
in character. 

* * * 
Today Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers 
are doing essential war work by helping to maintain the 
nearly 7,000,000 passenger cars and trucks of Chrysler 
Corporation manufacture which comprise almost one- 
fourth of all the cars and trucks available for use in 
the U.S.A. ° 


Supporting them in this effort, Chrysler Corporation 
is doing its best, under the government regulations, to 
make available the replacement parts required to keep 
these essential cars and trucks in operation, while the 
factories which built them are devoted to turning out 
large quantities of war equipment. 


THE FACTORIES SERVE 


with war equipment production 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH *« DODGE *« DESOTO « CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCK 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M., E. W. T. 








